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$  INTRODUCTION 

TO  Mr  READERS 

IT  is  with  a  feeling  of  real  regret  that  I  write  the 
dosing  words  of  these  few  and  imperfect  chapters  of  my 
life.  As  I  fold  up  my  manuscript  the  fact  is  brought 
forcibly  home  to  my  mind  that  so  in  like  manner  the  real 
chapters  of  my  life  will  very  shortly  be  folded  up  for  ever. 
Childhood,  youth,  and  almost  middle  age  are  left  behind  ; 
and  as  now,  in  the  autumn  of  life,  I  sit  and  ponder  over  the 
past,  my  thoughts  are  inevitably  tinged  with  sadness.  But 
this  sadness  is  only  the  natural  and  rich  colouring  of  autumn, 
which  throws  a  chastened  glow  over  the  landscape,  and  not 
the  terrible  bleakness  of  winter,  1  am  thankful  to  say. 
Through  what  strangely  varied  scenes  memory  can  take  me  ! 
I  see  again  before  me  in  long  procession  many  a  solemn  or 
gay  ceremonial :  from  mighty  reviews  with  long  lines  of 
battleships,  to  garden-parties  at  Buckingham  Palace  or 
Windsor  Castle  with  a  bright-hued  crowd  sauntering  over 
velvety  lawns — a  real  Vanity  Fair.  I  have  seen  the  close 
of  two  reigns,  one  long  and  the  other  comparatively  short. 
I  have  attended  two  coronations  and  one  Royal  funeral.  I 
have  seen  men  come  and  men  go,  great  reputations  won  or 
lost,  statesmen  either  victorious  or  checkmated  in  the 
political  game  of  chess  in  which  many  are  moved  about  like 
pawns  on  the  board  under  the  expert  fingers  of  players  who 
are  simply  scheming  for  their  own  ends, — but  enough,  or  1 
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shall  certainly  find  myself  classed  with  the  great  company  of 
"  bores." 

I  am  afraid  that  all  those  who  look  anxiously  to  find  many 
chroniques  scandaleuses  in  these  pages  will  be  woefully  dis- 
appointed, and  vote  me  dreadfully  dull.  But  I  have 
resolutely  set  my  face  against  pandering,  as  some  recent 
writers  have  done,  to  a  morbid  taste  for  anecdotes  or  gossip 
of  which  the  only  attraction  appears  to  be  their  scarcely 
veiled  coarseness. 

A  word  with  regard  to  the  original  pencil  sketches  with 
which  this  book  is  interspersed.  I  must  explain  that,  with 
the  exception  of  those  by  Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  one  by 
Mr  Cope,  R.A.,  and  two  or  three  from  Punch,  they  are  all 
my  own  work  ;  that  every  one  of  them  was  taken  from  life, 
and  most  of  them  signed  at  my  request  by  the  sitter.  They 
were  mostly  the  result  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half's  work, 
which  will  account,  I  hope,  for  some  of  the  more  obvious 
shortcomings.  Perhaps  I  owe  an  apology  to  one  friend, 
Lord  Marchamley,  for  venturing  to  include  Mr  Cope's 
comic  sketch.  As  Punch,  however,  is  regarded  as  a 
licensed  caricaturist,  I  hope  the  same  leniency  will  be 
extended  to  a  distinguished  R.A.  My  best  thanks  are  due 
to  Miss  Lockwood,  Mr  Cope,  and  the  proprietors  of  Punch 
for  their  kind  permission  to  publish  these  works  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  I  should  like  to  express  my  acknowledgments 
to  Mr  Dickens,  K.C.,  for  so  kindly  allowing  me  to  include 
his  father's  amusing  letter  in  my  pages. 

Such  a  remarkable  incident  occurred  some  years  ago  with 
regard  to  one  of  my  drawings  that  I  think  it  deserves 
mention  here.  When  staying  at  Homburg  I  made  a  little 
pencil  sketch  of  a  nice  young  fellow  of  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  who  was  going  into  the  army.  I  forget  his  name, 
but  that  does  not  matter.  The  following  year,  as  my  sister 
and  I  were  strolling  up  Portland  Place  one  morning  about 
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twelve  o'clock,after  having  been  shopping  at  Peter  Robinson's, 
three  respectable-looking  youths  who  were  walking  arm-in- 
arm from  the  opposite  direction  knocked  against  us  very 
rudely  in  passing.  In  a  second  we  were  pushed  apart,  and 
by  the  time  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  myself  to  look  round 
I  found  my  sister  holding  her  watch  helplessly  in  her  out- 
stretched palm  and  trembling  from  a  blow  which  one  of  the 
youths  had  given  her  on  the  chest.  What  had  happened  was 
this.  The  wind,  we  think,  had  blown  aside  the  golf-cape — 
fashionable  in  those  days — which  she  was  wearing,  and  the 
thief  had  caught  sight  of  her  watch,  which  was  attached  to  a 
jet  chain  in  her  waist-belt.  He  made  a  grab  at  it,  at  the 
same  time  giving  her  a  knock  which  nearly  sent  her  over 
backwards.  Instinctively  realising  what  he  had  done, 
she  caught  hold  of  him  by  the  arm,  exclaiming,  "  You 
have  stolen  my  watch  ! "  Being  perhaps  new  to  the 
work,  he  lifted  his  arm  and  let  the  watch  with  the  broken 
chain,  which  he  had  put  up  his  sleeve,  fall  down  into  her 
hand,  and,  with  his  companions,  began  to  run  away.  There 
was  nobody  at  hand  to  run  after  the  thieves,  so  all  we  could 
do  was  to  walk  disconsolately  homewards,  feeling  rather  un- 
nerved, but  very  thankful  that  the  watch  was  recovered. 
All  this  is  by  way  of  preface  ;  the  real  point  of  the  story  is 
to  follow.  Upon  reaching  Devonshire  Place  we  at  once  sent 
for  a  police  inspector.  In  the  meantime,  it  had  suddenly 
dawned  upon  me  that  the  countenance  of  one  of  the  youths 
seemed  familiar  to  me.  Then  recollection  came.  His  face 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  youth  whose 
portrait  I  had  taken  at  Homburg.  When  the  inspector 
arrived  I  mentioned  this  fact  to  him,  and  he  asked  if  he  might 
see  the  pencil  sketch.  Upon  his  undertaking  that  it  should 
be  treated  as  confidential,  I  showed  him  the  little  sketch. 
He  immediately  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  he  is  a  well-known 
pickpocket."  We  were  naturally  not  a  little  staggered  to 
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hear  that  the  unlucky  candidate  for  the  army  had  such  a 
disreputable  double.  My  sister  and  I  afterwards  visited 
the  police  station  and  attempted  to  identify  the  thief.  We 
felt  sure  we  saw  him  standing  in  a  row  of  others  of  the 
light-fingered  gentry,  but  were  too  agitated  to  swear  to  it. 
"  Never  mind,"  said  the  inspector  when  we  mentioned  our 
suspicions  ;  "  he  is  sure  to  be  convicted  on  another  count." 
Thus  ended  this  curious  incident.  How  disgusted  my 
sitter  would  be  if  it  ever  came  to  his  knowledge  that  his 
face  had  helped  to  identify  a  thief  ! 

The  following  account  found  its  way  into  a  paper,  and, 
as  it  bears  upon  the  subject  of  my  drawings,  I  give  it 
here  : — "  During  a  dinner  given  recently  at  the  Glasgow 
Exhibition  by  Sir  C.  Cayzer  (one  of  our  many  kind  Scotch 
friends),  one  of  the  lady  guests  was  seen  busily  plying  a 
pencil,  and  several  persons  wondered  if  a  journalist  had 
surreptitiously  obtained  admission  to  a  private  party.  All 
suspicions,  however,  were  soon  dispelled  when  the  party 
left  the  table,  for  on  the  white  cover  were  found  two  life- 
like portraits — one  of  mine  host,  and  the  other  of  ex-Bailie 
Shearer.  The  artist  was  Mrs  Causton,  wife  of  a  Liberal 
M.P.  The  sketches  were  preserved,  and  suitably  mounted 
and  framed,  and  now  ornament  the  private  office  of  Mr. 
William  M'Killop,  M.P." 

Before  closing  these  remarks  I  feel  that  one  or  two 
explanations  are  necessary.  Firstly,  after  much  considera- 
tion, I  have  decided  to  bring  my  reminiscences,  in  so  far  as 
they  refer  more  particularly  to  politics,  to  a  close  with  the 
1906  election  and  my  husband's  appointment  to  the  post 
of  Paymaster-General.  As  I  take  a  general  survey  this 
seems  to  form  a  sort  of  landmark  or  convenient  halting- 
place,  since  upon  much  that  has  happened  since  it  is 
difficult  to  enlarge  for  reasons  which  are  self-evident. 
Many  of  the  incidents  are  far  too  recent,  and  the  con- 
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troversies  which  cling  around  them  are  far  too  embittered, 
for  me  to  dwell  upon  them  as  frankly  as  I  should  like 
to  do,  in  a  work  which  is  intended  for  the  public  eye. 

I  have  been  amused,  in  looking  through  some  old  letters, 
to  find  in  one  written  to  me  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler  in  1895, 
just  before  we  started  for  Egypt,  a  suggestion  that  I  should 
bring  out  a  book  to  be  entitled  "  A  Whip's  Vacation,"  or 
"  From  the  Lobby  to  the  Pyramids,"  or  "  The  Liberal  Party 
in  the  House  of  Bondage."  Seeing  that  about  eighteen 
years  have  passed  away  since  then,  I  have  certainly  not 
rushed  into  print  with  undue  haste,  and  I  find  none  of  the 
suggested  titles  now  suitable.  The  Liberal  party,  for  one 
thing,  has  passed  out  of  the  "  House  of  Bondage "  into 
the  "Promised  Land,"  and  our  visit  to  the  Land  of  the 
Pharaohs  lingers  only  in  our  recollections  as  a  delightful 
dream.  Judge  Parry,  in  his  interesting  book,  remarks  that 
"  some  poet  has  observed  that  if  any  man  would  write  down 
what  has  really  happened  to  him  in  this  mortal  life  he  would 
be  sure  to  make  a  good  book,  though  he  never  had  met 
with  a  single  adventure  from  his  birth  to  his  burial." 
I  therefore  take  "  heart  of  grace  "  and  commit  these  pages 
of  a  full  but  not  adventurous  life  to  the  eye  of  the  public. 

Secondly,  these  pages  are  entirely  the  work  of  my  own 
brain,  and,  although  a  laborious  undertaking,  it  has  been  a 
labour  of  love.  My  one  aim  has  been  to  avoid  unnecessary 
egotism  and  to  keep  our  family  affairs  and  myself  as  much 
in  the  background  as  possible.  This  has  been  difficult  in 
many  cases,  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  if  I  am  convicted 
of  transgressing  in  this  particular.  I  have  also  taken  great 
pains  to  verify  my  facts,  but  here  and  there  1  may  have 
made  a  slip.  If  so,  I  trust  it  may  be  treated  as  a  venial 
offence,  as  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  avoid  pitfalls. 

Finally,  in  the  following  pages  I  claim  only,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  record  small  events  ;  but,  after  all,  life  is 
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principally  made  up  of  trifles.  But  trifles  are  the  units 
which  go  to  fill  up  the  moving  panorama  of  life,  and,  if 
uninteresting  in  themselves,  these  trifles  may  be  found  worth 
consideration  in  the  aggregate.  I  have  never  scoured  the 
world  in  search  of  big  game  ;  I  have  never  travelled — the 
only  white  woman  amongst  a  horde  of  savages  ;  I  have 
never  sat  astride  a  horse,  neither  have  I  played  hockey,  nor 
had  a  handicap  at  golf.  I  have  not  qualified  myself  for  the 
legal  or  medical  profession  ;  nor  joined  my  sex  in  firing 
houses,  breaking  windows,  and  fighting  policemen ;  nor 
contracted  the  habit  of  declining  to  follow  my  hostess  into 
the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  for  the  reason  that  I  pre- 
ferred remaining  behind  to  smoke  and  listen  to  the  men's 
risky  stories  over  their  wine.  To  all  these  modern  pursuits 
of  my  sex  I  am  a  stranger — happily  so,  I  think.  I  am  quite 
content  to  "  chronicle  small  beer,"  and  must  leave  my 
reputation  in  the  hands  of  my  readers  in  the  confidence  that 
their  judgment  will  be  a  kind  and  merciful  one. 


THE  LATE  SIR  THOMAS  CHAMBERS 
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CHAPTER  I 

ENTER  THE  WRITER 
"  Tempora  mutantur  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis." 

I  HAVE  decided  to  start  the  following  pages,  which  record  a 
good  many  of  the  incidents  and  experiences  of  over  half  a 
century,  in  a  very  conventional  manner. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  my  parents,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  parish  register  of  St  Mary's,  Marylebone,  I 
was  born  on  yth  June  1 852  at  No.  7  (afterwards  altered  to  14) 
Great  Cumberland  Street,  Hyde  Park  (now  Great  Cumber- 
land Place),  and  christened  at  St  Mary's,  Bryanston  Square, 
on  2oth  April  1853,  the  Rev.  C.  Richson  being  the  minister. 
He  had  married  my  father's  first  cousin,  Selina  Chambers, 
after  whom  I  was  named,  and  he  afterwards  became  Canon 
Richson  of  Manchester.  Why  there  was  this  delay  of 
several  months  before  I  was  christened  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain. 

In  Great  Cumberland  Street  the  first  six  or  seven  years 
of  my  life  were  passed.  My  father  and  mother  were  married 
on  yth  May  1851,  and  my  father  told  us  that  he  had  to  sign 
"  Diana  Chambers "  on  my  mother's  season  ticket  for  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  that  year  a  few  days  before  she  had  any 
right  to  the  name.  My  father  and  mother  were  Thomas 
Chambers,  a  young  and  rising  barrister,  and  his  wife  Diana, 
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whose  maiden  name  was  White  ;  and  I  was  the  eldest  of 
their  six  children.  For  those  who  are  interested  in  pedigrees 
and  such  matters,  I  refer  them  to  the  appendix  to  this 
volume,  in  which  I  have  given  some  particulars  relating  to  my 
father's  Welsh  ancestry,  through  his  grandmother  Catharine 
Chambers,  nte  Sparke,  and  to  which  I  have  also  added  some 
entries  concerning  the  White  family. 

I  feel,  however,  that  my  great-grandfather,  Thomas 
Chambers,  deserves  perhaps  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
He  was  the  son  of  Samuel — whose  tomb  is  at  East  Farleigh, 
near  Maidstone — and  Mary  Chambers,  and  was  baptised  in 
All  Saints  Church,  Maidstone,  on  2oth  October  1759.  The 
earliest  records  I  can  find  show  that  several  people  of  the 
same  name,  and  who  were  probably  related  to  one  another, 
were  baptised  in  this  church  at  various  periods  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  My  father,  I  think,  told  us  that  some 
generations  back  they  were  corn  merchants,  but  of  this  I 
have  no  proof.  It  is  likely  that  they  were  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  City,  seeing  that  my  great-grandfather 
was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  one  Henry  Win- 
stanley,  a  member  of  the  Dyers'  Company.  He  became 
a  Liveryman  of  this  Company  on  6th  December  1780.  In 
1799  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Assistants, 
and  he  served  the  office  of  Prime  Warden  in  1809.  He 
died  in  1822.  He  seems  to  have  been  much  respected  by 
the  members  of  the  Dyers'  Company,  seeing  that  "To 
perpetuate  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  zealous  and 
valuable  services  are  held,  it  has  been  unanimously  resolved 
by  the  Court  that  his  portrait  be  placed  in  the  Court  Room 
of  this  Company."  I  possess  a  copy  of  this  large  three- 
quarter-length  oil-painting  by  J.  Stewardson.  It  was  painted 
for  me  by  Mr  Praga,  the  well-known  miniature  artist.  It 
represents  a  shrewd,  keen-eyed,  elderly  man,  and  I  think 
must  have  been  a  good  likeness,  for  the  face  and  expression 
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bear  out  my  father's  description,  as  handed  down  to  him, 
of  his  character.  Old  Thomas  Chambers  built  some  alms- 
houses  for  the  poor  of  the  Company,  and  died  a  rich  man 
for  those  days,  as  he  must  have  left  about  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  He  was  buried,  aged  sixty-two,  at  St 
Andrew's-by-the- Wardrobe.  The  Rev.  Clementi  Smith, 
now  Rector  of  St  Andrew's,  writes  that  Thomas  Chambers 
was  buried  by  the  then  Rector,  Isaac  Saunders,  who  died  in 
the  pulpit  while  preaching,  ist  January  1836,  with  the 
words  of  his  text  on  his  lips,  "  Ye  are  complete  in  him," 
which  is  now  the  text  of  the  annual  endowed  sermon. 

My  father,  who  was  eight  years  old  at  the  time, 
remembered  attending  his  grandfather's  funeral,  and  being 
remonstrated  with  by  his  father  for  wearing  blue  trousers. 
Also  he  remembered  that  two  men  named  respectively 
Gin  and  Water  were  on  the  box  of  the  mourning-coach, 
and  that  Ale  and  Porter  sat  inside.  My  father  always 
asserted  that  his  grandfather  was  a  hard  man,  fond  of 
money,  and  that  he  bore  a  grudge  against  his  eldest  son, 
Thomas,  my  grandfather,  and  that  his  second  son,  Samuel, 
was  his  favourite.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  1  can  find  no 
confirmation  of  this,  seeing  that  he  left  his  fortune  in  equal 
shares  between  his  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  A  cousin 
tells  me  that  his  solicitor  had  to  sit  up  all  night  to  make  his 
will.  He  was  a  prosperous  silk  merchant,  but  rumour  has 
it  that  he  made  most  of  his  money  by  discounting  bills 
during  the  French  war.  His  only  daughter,  Catharine, 
became  the  second  wife  of  Mr  Dalton,  whose  grandson, 
John  Dalton,  was  tutor  to  Edward  VII. 's  children.  This 
lady,  my  father's  aunt,  brought  her  husband  fifty  thousand 
pounds. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  five-pound  piece  of  Charles  II., 
now  set  in  a  bracelet,  which  belonged  to  Mr  Chambers 
of  Maidstone,  my  great-great-grandfather,  and  then  to  his 
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son,  Mr  Thomas  Chambers  of  Walworth.  The  inscription 
goes  on  to  relate  that  it  was  given  by  the  executors  of  the 
latter  to  his  only  daughter,  Catharine,  Mrs  Dalton.  At 
her  death  Mr  Dalton  presented  this  interesting  piece  of 
money  to  my  father,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest 
brother.  It  is  a  fine  gold  coin,  evidently  nearly  fresh  from 
the  Mint.  It  has  a  striking  portrait  of  Charles  II.  in 
profile  on  one  side,  and  in  the  inscription  on  the  other  the 
name  of  France  is  included,  for  it  was  then  still  claimed  as 
a  national  possession  by  the  English.  Pepys  thus  refers  to 
the  issue  of  these  five-pound  pieces  on  2ist  September 
1668  (see  Wheatley's  edition):  "This  day  also  come  out 
first  the  new  five-pieces  in  gold  coined  by  the  Guiny 
Company,  and  I  did  get  two  pieces  of  Mr  Holder." 
The  date  of  our  coin  is  1681,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
belongs  to  this  same  issue,  as  it  has  the  stamp  of  the 
elephant  on  it,  which  by  their  charter  Charles  II.  permitted 
the  African  Company  to  use.  When  first  coined  guineas 
were  valued,  Wheatley  says,  at  2os.,  but  were  worth  303.  in 
1695.  There  were  likewise  five-pound  pieces  (of  which  ours 
is  one),  like  the  guinea,  with  the  inscription  upon  the  rim. 

My  great-grandfather  was  married  to  Catherine  Sparke 
at  St  Andrew's,  Holborn,  on  5th  January  1782.  He  was 
living  in  the  parish  of  St  Vedast,  Foster  Lane,  at  that  time, 
while  the  Sparke  family  was  in  all  probability  residing  in 
the  Temple,  where  1  believe  several  of  them  are  buried. 
My  great-grandmother  was  considered  a  beauty,  and 
certainly  she  was  nice-looking  if  truthfully  depicted  in  a 
miniature  set  with  pearls  which  belongs  to  one  of  my 
cousins.  Tradition  says  that  she  was  remarkably  fastidious 
with  regard  to  her  hands,  and  would  never  poke  the  fire 
or  handle  coppers  without  putting  on  gloves.  Old  Mrs 
Chambers  survived  her  husband  several  years,  but  how  long 
seems  to  be  uncertain.  Inscribed  round  the  miniature,  the 
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date  of  her  death  is  given  as  January  1831,  aged  seventy- 
eight  ;  but  in  the  pedigree  as  "buried  July  1824  in  St 
Andrew's-by-the- Wardrobe  " — a  difference  of  seven  years. 

I  now  pass  on  to  my  grandfather  and  grandmother 
Chambers,  and  here  I  may  as  well  admit  that  I  have  nothing 
of  special  interest  to  relate.  This  Thomas  Chambers,  the 
eldest  son,  was  born  in  1784  and  baptised  in  St  Vedast's 
Church,  Foster  Lane.  He  married  Sarah,  a  daughter  of 
William  Dean,  and  settled  at  Hertford,  where  1  believe 
his  father  had  bought  him  a  business.  I  gather  that 
my  father's  parents  were  worthy  people  who  led  a  very 
quiet,  humdrum  life,  and  whose  sayings  and  doings  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  considered  sufficiently  noteworthy 
to  be  handed  down  to  their  descendants.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  above-named  Thomas  and  Sarah  Chambers  was 
my  father.  He  was  one  of  five  children,  and  was  named 
Thomas  after  his  father  and  grandfather,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  eldest  son.  He  was  born  on  zyth  December  1814, 
and  at  the  period  when  my  narrative  opens  had  not  only 
made  a  name  for  himself  at  the  bar,  but  had  already 
entered  the  arena  of  politics.  But  of  this  later. 

I  pause  here  to  introduce  the  following  anecdote  as  being 
the  only  instance  in  which  any  member  of  the  Dean  family 
is  associated  with  my  early  recollections.  My  grandmother 
had  a  sister  named  Mary  Anne  Dean,  but  I  can  only  recall 
one  event  with  which  she  is  in  any  way  connected  with  my 
life.  When  a  tiny  child  I  was  taken  down  to  Hertford  by 
my  father  and  mother — I  believe  it  was  on  the  day  of  her 
funeral ;  and  I  can  see  my  father  searching  for  papers — 
perhaps  a  will — in  an  old  escritoire.  On  the  way  back  to 
town  we  were  detained  at  Potter's  Bar  by  an  accident  to  a 
goods  train.  It  was  after  dark  and  very  cold,  and  a  porter 
came  in  with  some  sticks  and  lighted  a  fire  in  the  tiny 
waiting-room.  While  waiting  for  the  line  to  be  cleared, 
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my  father  took  me  on  to  the  platform  and  showed  me  the 
lights  of  a  train  drawn  up  behind  ours,  and  explained  that 
two  or  three  Scotch  expresses  were  held  up  behind  our  train. 
Later,  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  1  distinctly  remember 
our  travelling  very  slowly  over  the  piece  of  damaged  line, 
and  my  seeing  the  engine  of  the  goods  train  on  its  side, 
wrecked.  When  we  reached  home  my  mother  found  the 
dinner-table  had  been  cleared  and  nothing  left  for  our  late 
arrival,  and  exclaimed  in  her  vexation,  "  I  believe  they  "  (the 
servants)  "  would  not  have  cared  if  we  had  been  brought 
back  on  stretchers ! "  From  this  time  forth  the  Dean 
family  has  been  entirely  blotted  out  from  my  knowledge  or 
recollection. 

To  return  to  my  father.  He  seems  to  have  been  delicate 
in  early  life.  He  used  to  describe  to  us  how  he  nearly  died 
of  confluent  smallpox  when  very  young,  and  was  laid  out 
on  a  table,  his  parents  expecting  his  death  every  minute. 
He  always  said  that  his  nearly  fatal  illness  had  given  him  an 
immunity  from  all  other  complaints.  His  features  were 
unfortunately  affected  and  his  skin  marked  by  this  horrid 
disease,  which  also  left  a  weakness  of  the  eyes. 

When  quite  young  my  father  was  sent  to  school  at 
Dumpton,  near  Ramsgate,  and,  judging  from  his  accounts, 
school  life  in  those  days  must  have  been  very  trying.  The 
system  was  certainly  hardening^  and  I  expect  that  the  feeble 
ones  among  the  scholars  fared  badly.  My  father,  whose 
circulation  was  always  defective,  used  to  relate  to  us  as 
children  that  upon  getting  his  feet  wet  he  went  about  with 
ice  inside  his  shoes  ! 

My  father  was  thirty-seven  when  he  was  married  at  St 
Mary's,  Bryanston  Square,  and  my  mother  twenty-two. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  and  Susan  White  of  Brighton, 
and  was  born  on  23rd  April  1829,  and  christened  at  the 
Royal  Chapel  there  on  the  following  3rd  June  ;  Mrs 
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Cousens,  the  nurse,  being   quaintly  described  as  "  a  good 
old  soul." 

Of  the  White  family  I  have  been  able  to  gather  very  few 
particulars.  My  mother  always  asserted  that  they  were 
connected  with  the  Bantry  peerage,  an  Irish  earldom  which 
became  extinct  in  1891  ;  but  I  have  absolutely  no  proof  of 
this.  The  family  name,  however,  was  White  in  both  cases. 
My  father  told  me  that  Peter  White  was  in  business  in 
Brighton,  and  failed  because  George  IV.  did  not  pay  his  debts. 
My  mother  was  adopted  at  a  very  early  age  by  a  childless 
uncle,  a  solicitor,  and  Aunt  Green  of  Hertford,  and  hence- 
forward lived  with  them.  Her  father  died  when  she  was 
about  six  years  old,  and  two  brothers  and  one  sister  had 
passed  away  in  infancy.  Her  mother  only  survived  for  a 
year  or  two  longer  ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Green — and  they  also  died  before  her  marriage, — my 
mother  was  left  really  alone  in  the  world.  She  had  some 
cousins  of  the  name  of  Jordan,  one  of  whom — Mary — seems 
to  have  filled  the  post  of  bridesmaid  at  her  wedding  and 
signed  the  register  at  the  church  ;  but  of  this  family  I  have 
also  never  seen  or  heard  anything.  The  name  of  Jordan, 
however,  was  familiar  in  Brighton  at  the  Pavilion  about  the 
period  of  the  Whites'  residence  there.  I  have  quaint  water- 
colour  pictures  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Green  in  one  frame,  the 
latter  wearing  a  marvellous  cap  ornamented  with  green 
ribands,  which  Mr  George  Russell  always  asserts  is  a 
portrait  pour  rire  of  my  sister  Lady  Roxburgh.  My  mother 
was  a  pretty  and  aristocratic-looking  fair  woman,  with  a 
graceful  figure  and  lively  manners.  Her  hands  were  famed 
for  their  beauty,  a  beauty  which  unhappily  none  of  her 
children  have  inherited.  Her  profile  was  considered  very 
classic  in  outline  ;  and  when  she  paused  to  look  at  the  marble 
statue  of  the  Greek  slave  at  the  1851  Exhibition,  an  old 
gentleman  standing  by  exclaimed,  "Just  like  you,  madam." 
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In  speaking  of  this  same  Exhibition,  or  it  may  have  been 
at  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  my  father  used  to  say 
that  he  never  heard  anything  more  beautiful  or  finer  than 
Clara  Novello's  rendering  of  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  on  the 
opening  day.  Her  voice  was  superb. 

I  fancy  the  life  my  mother  led  at  Hertford  from  tender 
years,  as  the  sole  companion  of  two  elderly  people,  must 
have  been  very  bad  for  a  child  of  her  nervous,  highly  strung 
temperament.  She  used  to  relate  to  us  one  or  two  remark- 
able stories  of  a  psychical  character,  such  as  the  following  : — 
One  morning  early  the  whole  household  was  surprised  by 
an  overpowering  and  nauseating  smell  of  ether,  of  which 
they  could  not  discover  the  cause,  as  none  had  been  used  in 
the  house.  The  maids  were  instructed  to  throw  open  all 
the  windows  to  get  rid  of  the  smell.  Strangely  enough,  the 
post  next  morning  brought  a  letter  stating  that  a  relative  at 
a  distance  had  died  early  the  morning  before,  and  that  the 
doctor  declared  that  in  all  his  experience  he  had  never  been 
forced  to  make  use  of  so  much  ether,  the  house  being  so 
impregnated  with  it  that  after  the  patient's  death  they  had 
to  throw  open  all  the  windows. 

My  poor  mother,  unfortunately,  had  wretched  health  all 
her  life.  I  hardly  remember  her  anything  but  an  invalid, 
but  she  had  indomitable  spirit.  I  have  known  her  rise  from 
a  bed  of  illness  to  attend  a  dinner-party  or  a  reception.  At 
the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  she  held  a  fainting 
woman  in  her  arms  in  the  crush  for  twenty  minutes,  which 
probably  saved  the  poor  creature's  life,  as  but  for  this  she 
would  doubtless  have  been  trampled  to  death,  so  great  was 
the  crowd. 

I  gather  that  my  father  and  mother  must  have  been  a 
lively  young  couple,  fond  of  society  and  entertaining,  for 
they  sent  out  invitations  for  a  dance  very  shortly  after  they 
were  married  and  before  I  was  born,  and  it  was  only  when 
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a  friend  wrote  to  remonstrate  that  they  discovered  that  they 
had  unwittingly  fixed  upon  Good  Friday  for  their  party.  I 
fear  economy  was  not  thought  of,  neither  the  dirt  of  London 
taken  into  account ;  for  I  can  just  remember  the  pale  delicate 
shade  of  amber-coloured  Utrecht  velvet  drawing-room 
furniture,  afterwards  dyed  dark  green.  One  could  hardly 
imagine  any  colour  less  suited  to  the  London  atmosphere. 
We  still  own  one  of  the  large  settees  with  its  cushions,  and 
it  is  actually  not  much  the  worse  for  sixty  years'  wear,  so 
that  the  material  has  certainly  worn  well,  if  the  original 
colour  did  not. 

Through  the  mists  of  more  than  half  a  century  a  few 
incidents  during  my  life  in  Great  Cumberland  Street,  which 
are,  I  think,  worthy  of  record,  seem  to  loom  out  pretty 
distinctly  in  my  brain,  but  I  cannot  give  them  in  their 
proper  sequence. 

I  will  begin  with  the  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  gives  25th  March  1857  (as  my  friend  Mr  W.  P. 
Courtney  has  kindly  ascertained  for  me)  as  the  date  of  this 
event,  and  I  can  quite  well  remember  being  lifted  by  my 
nurse  on  to  one  of  the  iron  benches  near  the  Marble  Arch 
(much  less  ornamental  than  those  of  the  present  day)  to 
witness  this  phenomenon.  The  people  round  seemed  awe- 
struck, and  I  have  a  vague  recollection  that  one  or  two, 
thinking  the  end  of  the  world  had  come,  knelt  down  in 
prayer.  Everything  appeared  to  turn  a  deep  copper- 
coloured  hue. 

I  imagine  that  I  must  have  been  about  five  or  six  years 
old  when  my  mother  gave  another  ball.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  on  this  occasion  that  I  arrived  from  Hertford,  and 
brought  up  a  pot  of  yellow  musk,  which  1  hugged  to  my 
bosom.  I  can  remember  the  scent  of  that  musk  even  now. 
I  was  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  and  watch  the 
couples  dancing,  and  remember  one  young  girl,  named 
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Sworder,  being  pointed  out  in  particular  as  the  belle  of  the 
party.  A  few  months  later  a  terrible  accident  occurred  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  to  a  passenger  train.  It  left 
the  line  while  crossing  the  Welwyn  Viaduct  just  beyond  Hat- 
field,  and  one  or  more  of  the  carriages  fell  into  the  valley 
beneath.  Poor  Miss  Sworder,  who  was  seated  in  a  first- 
class  compartment,  saw  her  travelling  companions  killed  on 
either  side  of  her,  while  she  herself  seemed  to  have 
miraculously  escaped  injury.  Soon  after,  however,  serious 
symptoms  which  baffled  the  physicians  showed  themselves, 
and  she  died.  A  medical  examination,  I  was  told,  proved  that 
her  spine  had  been  injured  and  her  heart  strained  by  this 
terrible  fall. 

About  this  time  I  had  chicken-pox,  and  was  exiled  from 
the  rest  of  the  family  into  the  spare  bedroom.  Here  I  used 
to  stand  on  tiptoe  holding  on  by  my  fingers  to  the  marble 
mantelpiece  to  gaze  at  the  print  of  "  Luther  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms."  I  can  quite  well  remember  pondering  over  the 
subject  and  thinking  how  dreadful  that  Luther  should  have 
been  forced  to  eat  worms  !  I  had  evidently  overheard  the 
question  of  diet  discussed  between  my  mother  and  the  doctor, 
hence  the  association  of  ideas. 

I  hope  I  was  not  a  greedy  child,  but  memory  brings  back 
a  table  set  out  with  glass  dishes  filled  with  sweets.  Into 
one  of  these  I  dipped  my  fingers  and  took  a  good  helping. 
My  mother  told  me  in  after  days  that  it  was  preserved  ginger 
put  in  readiness  for  a  dinner-party,  and  that  I  ate  up  the 
whole  dishful.  Oh,  what  horrid  tricks  memory  plays  with 
us  all !  They  are  so  irritating  and  incomprehensible.  Just 
fancy  that  from  some  hidden  recess  in  my  brain  I  can  call 
forth  a  stupid  little  incident  like  the  last,  while  such  a  vast 
array  of  events  of  transcendent  importance,  which  must  have 
come  under  my  childish  notice,  are  relegated  to  an  everlast- 
ing limbo  1 
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By  the  by,  as  concerning  Hyde  Park,  I  can  also  remember 
the  cry  of  "  Mad  dog  !  "  and  I  was  hastily  seized  up  by  the 
nurse,  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  a  poor  hunted  beast  came 
past  at  full  speed  with  tongue  lolling  out  and  foam  on  his 
muzzle.  Very  likely  he  was  not  mad  but  only  frightened. 

It  must  have  been,  I  think,  about  this  date  that  I  can 
recall  a  tall  man  dressed  in  black  coming  up  to  me  as  I  was 
playing  about  in  Hyde  Park  and  offering  me  something  to 
smell,  which  made  me  sneeze  violently.  Rumour  has  it  that 
this  individual  was  an  eccentric  old  peer  who  went  about  in 
those  days  giving  snuff  to  young  children. 

My  mother  was  a  sufferer  from  hay-fever,  and  one  day, 
during  a  bad  attack,  when  walking  in  Oxford  Street,  she  was 
forced  to  keep  on  using  her  pocket-handkerchief,  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  face.  An  old  gentleman,  thinking  she 
was  in  great  trouble,  accosted  her  and  said  sympathetically 
"  Poor  thing,  you  seem  to  be  in  great  trouble  ;  can  I  be  of 
any  assistance  to  you  ? "  She  then  had  to  explain  the  cause 
of  her  apparent  distress. 

My  earliest  recollection  of  an  interest  in  botany  is  gather- 
ing a  minute  piece  of  trefoil  by  the  pathway  near  the  Marble 
Arch  and  carefully  putting  it  in  a  tumbler  of  water.  Later 
I  developed  a  real  taste  for  this  science,  but  other  studies 
soon  stifled  it. 

In  my  early  youth  I  saw  two  fires.  The  first  was  in 
Great  Cumberland  Street  at  the  house  of  a  Mr  Gregory. 
The  second  occurred  a  year  or  two  later  in  the  same  street. 
The  latter  was  a  terrible  fire,  in  which  a  Mr  Barrett  with 
his  daughter  Victoria  and  a  baby  sister  were  burnt  to  death. 
They  were  friends  of  my  parents.  I  met  the  widow  many 
years  later.  She  had  escaped  with  her  baby,  which  was  only 
about  a  fortnight  old,  by  getting  out  of  a  back  window.  I 
believe  that  a  policeman,  seeing  flames  bursting  out  of  the 
house,  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and  Mr  Barrett,  who  had 
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gone  to  bed,  came  down  to  the  hall,  thanked  the  man  for  his 
information,  but  shut  and  locked  the  door  in  his  face.  When 
the  police  later  battered  in  the  door,  he  and  his  daughter 
Victoria  were  found  dead  just  inside. 

When  Alderman  Finnis  was  Lord  Mayor  I  was  taken  as  a 
small  child  to  a  juvenile  party  at  the  Mansion  House.  There 
was  to  be  a  performance  of  Bluebeard  for  the  amusement  of 
the  children,  and  I  was  stood  upon  a  chair  to  see  this  sad 
tragedy  enacted.  Before  it  commenced  the  Lord  Mayor 
came  up  to  me  and  explained,  "  Bluebeard  is  going  to  cut 
off  your  head  ! "  Whereupon  I  set  up  a  prolonged  howl 
of  fright,  and  it  took  all  my  father's  and  mother's  efforts  to 
pacify  me.  My  rude  relatives  still  insist  that  even  at  my 
present  advanced  age  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
a  joke. 

When  I  go  to  the  Mansion  House  now,  I  realise  that  each 
year  which  passes  takes  something  away  from  the  glamour 
that  surrounded  it  in  my  early  days,  when  I  hid  behind  the 
pillars  of  the  Egyptian  Hall  to  avoid  being  carried  off  home 
by  "  Papa  and  Mamma."  Such  names  for  parents  are  now 
quite  out  of  date.  It  was  afterwards  "  Pater  and  Mater,"  and 
then  "  Father  and  Mother,"  and  now,  to  my  horror,  "  Dad  " 
and  whatever  word  may  be  the  equivalent  in  the  feminine. 

My  sister  has  in  her  possession  a  small  daguerreotype 
portrait  of  me  on  glass  taken  about  this  time.  I  can  re- 
member fastening  on  my  bronze  shoes  with  elastics,  and 
wearing  a  pink  frock  and  a  large  grey-and-black  straw  hat. 
My  hair  was  pale  golden  in  tint,  and  that  this  was  so  is 
proved  by  a  curl  which  I  now  have,  and  which  was  kept  by 
my  mother  with  my  name  inscribed  on  the  paper. 

How  customs  have  changed  ! 

I  can  well  remember  craning  my  neck  out  of  the  nursery 
window  in  Great  Cumberland  Street  to  see  my  father  and 
mother  walk  arm-in-arm  to  Quebec  Chapel  round  the  corner, 
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and  the  footman,  with  an  air  of  great  importance,  following 
behind  carrying  their  prayer-books.  Our  pew,  I  remember, 
was  situated  in  one  of  the  window  recesses,  sideways  to  the 
rest  of  the  congregation,  and,  being  well  sheltered  from 
observation,  I  used  to  sit  on  a  hassock  at  my  father's  feet 
putting  on  and  off  his  black  kid  gloves  while  the  sermon  was 
going  on.  We  had  a  famous  preacher  at  Quebec  Chapel  in 
those  days — Dean  Alford  ;  but  I  was  too  young  to  appreciate 
this  blessing.  There  was  a  public-house  in  the  'fifties  just 
round  the  corner  of  Great  Cumberland  Street,  and  I  re- 
member my  parents  saying  what  trouble  they  had  with  their 
young  footmen  owing  to  the  fatal  attractions  of  this  place. 
I  find  that  it  has  now  been  done  away  with,  as  a  day 
or  two  before  writing  this  I  walked  past  my  old  home  and 
could  see  no  public-house  in  Quebec  Street ;  but  the  balcony 
and  upstair  windows  of  my  old  home,  out  of  which  I  so  often 
looked,  seemed  almost  unaltered.  They  recalled  to  me 
another  occasion  when  I  was  hurried  to  the  window  to  see 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  with  some  of  the  Royal 
children  very  gaily  dressed  in  bright  colours,  drive  past,  the 
centre  gate  of  the  Marble  Arch  having  been  thrown  open 
for  them. 

Oxford  Street  in  those  days  was  paved  with  stone,  and 
there  were  some  small  shops,  of  I  think  one  storey  only, 
which  projected  forward,  where  my  mother  bought  me  a 
pair  of  maize-silk  gloves  of  which  I  was  very  proud. 
Asphalt  and  wooden  pavements  were,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
then  unheard  of.  Many  years  later  Mrs  Vaughan,  the  wife 
of  Dean  Vaughan,  Master  of  the  Temple,  assured  me  with 
the  most  solemn  air  that  London  would  eventually  be  blown 
up  owing  to  these  wicked  inventions  :  the  wooden  pave- 
ments would  most  certainly  catch  fire  and  the  network  of 
gas-pipes  underneath  would  explode  in  every  direction.  I 
can  distinctly  recall  the  clatter  caused  by  the  horses'  iron-shod 
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hoofs  upon  the  slippery  paved  surface.  My  mother  was  so 
nervous  lest  our  own  horses  should  fall  going  down  Holborn 
Hill,  in  the  days  before  the  Viaduct,  that  she  took  me, 
certainly  on  one  occasion,  in  an  omnibus  to  pay  a  call  at  the 
Mansion  House.  In  those  days  it  was  thought  very  strange, 
and  almost  improper,  for  any  lady  to  travel  by  omnibus. 
How  astonished  my  mother,  who  died  in  1877,  would  be  if 
she  could  see  the  girls  of  the  present  period  skipping  in  and 
out  of  the  trams,  and  even  running  up  and  down  the  steps 
to  the  roof  !  The  conductor  held  on  by  a  strap,  balancing 
himself  on  a  small  step,  and  the  floor  of  the  omnibus  was 
covered  with  straw,  which  in  these  days  our  sanitary  reformers 
would  have  argued,  and  argued  in  all  probability  success- 
fully, was  full  of  dangerous  microbes.  I  assume  that  I  was 
considered  to  be  a  sufficient  escort  for  my  mother,  as  ladies 
then  did  not  journey  about  unattended  unless  forced  to 
do  so. 

Market-gardens  I  can  faintly  recall  near  where  Lancaster 
Gate  now  stands,  and  also  the  turnpike  in  the  Bayswater 
Road  at  Netting  Hill  Gate  (of  which  I  should  much  like  to 
be  able  to  find  a  print),  close  to  Kensington  Palace  Gardens. 
It  was  abolished  in  1 860.  I  can  still  hear  the  water  of  "  Old 
Father  Thames,"  when  disturbed  by  the  passage  of  some 
barge  or  craft,  lapping  against  the  mud  at  the  foot  of  the 
Middle  Temple  Gardens  ;  and  as  so  many  of  my  early 
memories  are  connected  with  the  Temple,  I  hope  to  devote 
a  chapter  to  them  later  on. 

Lastly,  but  not  least,  when  referring  to  events  which  took 
place  about  this  date,  I  must  mention  the  marriage  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany  to  our  Princess-Royal,  which  was 
celebrated  on  25th  January  1858.  My  mother's  open  landau 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Serpentine  near  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
and  I  stood  upon  the  front  seat  looking  across  towards  the 
Archway.  I  saw  the  beautiful  carriage,  which  seemed  to  my 
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childish  imagination  to  be  nearly  all  glass,  as  it  came  from 
under  the  Arch  and  drove  round  the  corner  by  the  Serpen- 
tine. Inside  there  was  a  handsome  young  man  in  a  mag- 
nificent uniform  which  was  a  mass  of  gold  lace,  and  on  his 
left-hand  side  (as  I  believe)  a  girl  was  seated  dressed  all  in 
white  and  with  a  childishly  round  pale  face.  These  must 
have  been  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  their  way  to 
Windsor  after  their  marriage  in  the  Chapel  Royal.  Mem- 
ories such  as  these  make  one  feel  old,  for  this  girl  lived 
to  be  a  great-grandmother  and  died  some  years  ago  !  The 
Lord  Mayor  (I  forget  his  name),  who  many  years  later 
received  the  Emperor  Frederick  at  the  Mansion  House, 
told  my  father  that  he  (the  Emperor)  assured  him  that 
his  married  life  had  been  one  long  honeymoon. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE    NEXT    LINK.    IN    THE    CHAIN    OF    MY    RECOLLECTIONS 

"  Rat-waters  and  hop-grassers  " — "  All  round  the  Wrekin  " — 
"  Inside  and  outside  St  Paul's." 

THIS  next  link  is  connected  with  Stanstead  Mountfitchet  in 
Essex,  where  my  father,  either  in  1858  or  1859,  rented  a 
fair-sized  house  and  garden,  called  Croft  House,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  wife  and  young  children — for  I  was  by  this 
time  the  eldest  of  five.  I  cannot  remember  exactly  when  we 
migrated,  or  when  my  father  gave  up  14  Great  Cumberland 
Street ;  but  my  younger  brother  was  born  there  on  6th 
January  1859,  and  I  have  always  thought  that  it  was  during 
that  summer  that  we  went  to  Stanstead  for  the  first  time, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  With  our  stay  at  this  Essex  village  one 
or  two  names  are  so  vividly  associated  in  my  mind  that  I 
feel  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  them  ;  indeed,  Stanstead 
would  not  exist  for  me  without  them.  They  are  those  of 
my  governess,  Lucy  Parker  ;  the  squire,  Mr  Maitland,  and 
his  family  ;  the  vicar,  Canon  Luard,  and  his  wife  and  son  ;  the 
doctor,  a  young  man  named  Haynes  ;  a  Mr  and  Mrs  Cornell 
(the  former  of  these  being  my  father's  landlord,  who  occupied 
a  small  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lane)  ;  and,  lastly  but 
not  least,  our  gardener,  Gilbey,  with  whom  I  became  great 
friends.  In  those  days  Stanstead,  as  seen  from  the  station, 
presented  a  straggling  row  of  thatched  cottages,  with  the  un- 
even grassy  mounds,  called  by  us  "  the  mountains,"  a  little 
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to  the  left  of  the  railway  bridge.  I  believe  they  formed 
part  of  Mr  Maitland's  property,  and  I  used  to  go  and  gaze 
reverently  at  a  small  piece  of  crumbling  wall  there  near  the 
road,  which,  I  was  told,  had  belonged  to  a  Roman  camp. 

The  origin  of  the  name  was  thus  explained  to  me  as  a 
child.  A  Norman  baron  named  Montfitchet  had  a  horse 
called  after  him  "  Montfitchet."  This  animal  being  trouble- 
some, the  baron  irritably  exclaimed,  while  trying  to  get  his 
foot  in  the  stirrup, "  Stand  still,  Montfitchet !  "  which  became 
eventually  Stanstead  Mountfichet.  I  have  no  authority  for 
this  story  ;  I  only  give  it  as  it  was  given  to  me. 

I  met  Mr  William  Fuller  Maitland  one  afternoon  not  long 
ago  at  a  wedding  and  had  a  chat  with  him  about  Stanstead. 
Up  to  this  time,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  had  never  seen  him 
since  we  were  children.  I  told  him  that  I  was  writing  about 
Stanstead,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  throw  any  light  upon 
the  name  Mountfitchet.  He  said  he  only  knew  what  he  had 
been  told  as  a  child,  namely,  that  the  word  was  originally 
"  Montefixo,"  so  called  in  Latin  from  a  Roman  camp  having 
been  there  ;  that  with  the  coming  of  the  Normans  it  became 
"  Montfitchet "  ;  until  at  length  it  was  corrupted  into  "  Mount- 
fitchet." This  account  differs  from  mine.  Which  is  the 
correct  derivation  of  the  word  I  have  no  means  of  judging, 
as  it  seems  to  be  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  the  past. 

Of  course,  my  recollections  of  Stanstead,  like  those  of 
Great  Cumberland  Street,  are  very  fragmentary,  as  I  was  only 
ten  years  old  when  1  left  it  for  good. 

To  begin  with  the  church.  Our  pew  was  just  in  front  of 
the  pulpit,  and  old  Mr  Cornell  used  to  attend  service  in  a 
blue  coat  and  brass  buttons.  He  was  stout,  with  a  particu- 
larly red  bottle-nose,  and  his  gold  watch-chain  and  large 
fob  watch  with  a  seal  attached  to  it  were  very  prominent 
features.  The  free  seats  down  the  aisle  were  filled  with 
labourers  in  smocks  and  old  women  in  a  sort  of  poke 
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bonnet.  The  man  who  showed  us  to  our  seats  held  a  long 
black  stave  or  wand,  and  the  school  children  sat  in  the 
gallery.  One  morning  Mr  Haynes  was  called  out  of 
church  to  attend  a  patient,  and  this  caused  some  excitement 
amongst  the  congregation  ;  and  on  another  occasion  my 
black-and-tan  terrier,  named  Carlo,  persisted  in  slinking 
after  us  to  church,  and  was  seized  upon  in  the  squire's  pew 
and  dragged  howling  away. 

In  those  days  a  surpliced  choir,  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
unheard  of  in  a  village  church,  and  there  was  no  intoning. 
The  psalms  were  read.  The  organist  was  a  blind  man 
named  Boast,  and  I  can  well  recall  my  young  brother,  who 
much  objected  to  going  to  him  for  daily  lessons,  being 
forcibly  dragged  from  under  one  of  the  beds  and  carried 
out  by  our  butler  screaming  and  kicking  and  pulling 
viciously  at  his  whiskers.  My  next  sister  and  1  used  to  be 
wheeled  into  the  village  in  a  perambulator  by  this  same 
butler  (or  by  the  gardener).  My  father  had  a  church 
Sunday-school  class  which  I  once  attended  ;  but  I  have  a 
horrible  feeling  that  I  was  much  more  absorbed  in  looking 
at  the  girls'  dresses  and  hats  than  in  listening  to  my  father's 
lesson,  which  I  remember  was  from  the  verse,  "Do  men 
gather  grapes,  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles  ? "  Our  walk  to 
church  was  a  very  pretty  one  through  the  village  and  then 
up  a  shady  road  to  the  entrance  of  Mr  Maitland's  park,  in 
which  the  old  church  stood.  Even  at  this  distance  of  time 
I  can  distinctly  see  a  lean  pony,  nicknamed  by  my  father 
for  some  reason  "  Gherkin,"  dragging  a  heavy  load  of  five 
or  six  people  in  a  sort  of  chaise  or  waggonette  up  the  hill— 
for  it  was  nearly  all  uphill, — and  I  used  to  wonder  that  the 
springs  did  not  give  way.  We  also  had  a  pony  carriage 
with  a  very  pretty  black  pony  with  a  long  tail,  and  one 
night  the  poor  little  thing  caught  its  leg  in  jumping  a  hedge 
and  tore  a  great  piece  of  skin  away.  This  had  to  be 
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stitched  up  by  the  village  vet.,  while  I  stood  looking  on,  an 
agonised  spectator  of  the  scene,  from  which  I  could  not 
tear  myself  away.  In  this  pony  carriage  we  used  to  go  for 
excursions  to  more  distant  spots  in  search  of  wild  flowers, 
and  any  new  specimen  was  brought  home  in  triumph  and 
carefully  examined.  We  had  Anne  Pratt's  Book  of  Wild 
Flowers,  and  amid  great  excitement  we  used  to  count  the 
stamens  and  decide  to  which  class  the  flower  belonged, 
according  to  the  Linnaean  System.  I  believe  our  old 
blotting-book  with  the  dried  specimens  in  it  is  still  in 
existence. 

I  can  also  remember  being  allowed  one  beautiful  Sunday 
afternoon  in  summer  to  walk  all  the  way  alone  to  church 
and  back  for  the  afternoon  service.  The  vicar,  Canon 
Luard,  preached  upon  the  delights  of  heaven,  till  I  felt  I 
almost  wished  myself  there.  I  listened  with  the  most  rapt 
attention.  He  had  a  most  peculiar  habit  of  drawing  in  his 
breath  and  spasmodically  pressing  his  hands  in  front  of  him, 
and  crushing  his  black  gown — (there  were  no  white  surplices 
in  the  pulpit  there  in  those  days) — as  though,  poor  man,  he 
was  suffering  from  some  agonising  pain  in  his  inside. 

We  young  people  occasionally  had  our  midday  meal 
downstairs  with  our  parents.  One  day  my  father  exclaimed 
to  my  brother,  who  was  getting  on  as  slowly  with  his  food 
as  he  did  with  his  power  of  speech,  "  Hurry  up,  Willie 
dear  !  as  I  have  to  get  off  to  a  meeting  at  Saffron  Walden 
to  take  the  chair."  "And  how  will  you  take  it,  Pa 
dear — on  your  shoulder  ? "  said  my  brother  slowly  and 
reflectively. 

My  father  used  often  to  catch  the  down  express  from 
London  to  Bishop's  Stortford,  three  miles  off,  and  my 
mother  would  meet  him  there.  Great  friends  of  hers 
named  Taylor  lived  there,  and  it  was  at  their  house  that 
my  mother  joined  a  singing  class,  of  which  Miss  Rhodes,  an 
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aunt  or  elder  sister,  I  believe,  of  the  world-famed  millionaire, 
was  also  a  member.  He  belonged  to  a  Stortford  family. 

I  can  recall  running  down  to  our  garden  gate  one 
afternoon  to  meet  my  father  walking  up  from  Stanstead 
Station,  and  his  solemn  tones  as  he  told  us  of  the  death 
of  the  Prince  Consort.  On  another  occasion  he  returned 
from  town  with  the  news  that  he  had  been  appointed  a 
Q.C.,  and  how  we  wondered  what  a  Q.C.  could  be.  I 
cannot  remember  his  being  made  Common  Serjeant. 

My  governess  undertook  a  district  in  the  village,  and  1 
used  to  go  with  her  on  some  of  her  visits  to  cottages.  One 
day  we  went  to  see  an  old  couple  named  Sapsed.  The  man 
was  without  teeth,  for  I  should  think  in  those  days  no  poor 
people  could  ever  contrive  to  get  false  ones  ;  but  perhaps 
he  had  what  an  old  man  described  to  my  sister,  Lady 
Roxburgh,  as  "  a  willin'  gu-u-m."  He  used  to  eat  pounded 
egg-shells,  which  he  found,  he  assured  us,  very  nourishing. 

My  father  used  to  give  addresses  at  penny  readings  ; 
one  was  a  lecture  upon  words.  The  squire's  family  was 
very  strictly  brought  up — at  least,  so  we  used  to  think  ;  and 
when  the  young  Maitlands  came  to  dancing  lessons  at 
Croft  House  they  became  perfectly  wild  and  unmanageable. 
Rumour  said  that  they  were  never  allowed  to  speak  at 
meals,  and  that  they  had  a  very  severe  governess.  This 
lady,  who  looked  very  prim,  used  to  come  to  church  attired  in 
a  very  ugly  grey  plaid  shawl — a  sort  of  check  pattern,  which 
my  father  jokingly  said  made  him  quite  giddy  to  look  at. 
That  there  was  some  truth  in  this  report  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  Mr  Maitland,  when  we  met,  told  me  that  she  was 
his  bete  noire.  The  elder  boy,  William,  went  into  Parliament, 
and  sat  on  the  Liberal  side  for  some  years. 

Our  governess,  Miss  Parker,  wrote  poetry,  and  was  in 
those  days  of  a  dreamy  disposition.  I  remember  one  day 
finding  her  sitting  alone  in  a  room  nearly  in  the  dark,  and 
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she  explained  to  me  that  she  was  "communing  with  the 
spirits  of  the  departed."  I  think  she  infused  some  of  this 
temperament  into  me,  for  I  was  certainly  a  highly  strung 
child,  very  much  afraid  of  ghosts  and  terrified  at  being  left 
alone  after  dark.  For  one  thing  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Miss  Parker  :  she  taught  me  to  love  Nature  and  the 
common  things  by  the  wayside.  I  used  to  hunt  in  the 
hedges  for  wild-flowers,  and  even  snail-shells  and  slugs  were 
not  beneath  my  notice.  My  father  said  that  I  returned  home 
one  day  from  a  walk  and  rushed  up  to  him  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  Papa  !  I  have  seen  such  a 
number  of  rat-waters  and  hop-grassers  !  "  One  day  a  village 
girl  for  some  unknown  reason  threatened  to  "  duck  me  in 
the  pond  "just  outside  our  garden  gates.  After  that  I  never 
passed  the  pond  without  a  shudder  and  looking  back  over 
my  shoulder  to  see  if  she  were  following  me.  I  have  no 
idea  how  I  had  incurred  her  enmity.  I  was  devoted  to  cats, 
and  used  to  sit  patiently  in  our  barn  waiting  to  catch  some 
wild  tortoise-shell  kittens  which  played  about  amongst  the 
faggots.  I  seized  one  one  day,  but  it  turned  and  scratched 
me  fearfully  from  my  wrist  to  my  elbow,  so  I  had  to  let 
it  go. 

My  father  was  convinced  that  children  could  not  eat  too 
much  fruit,  and  I  availed  myself  of  my  opportunities  in  this 
direction  so  well  that  I  had  an  attack  of  gastric  fever.  My 
father  in  after  years  confessed  to  having  held  mistaken  views 
on  this  subject.  I  remember  that  we  once  gathered  a  large 
quantity  of  primroses  to  make  primrose  wine.  The  bottle 
was  put  in  the  nursery  cupboard,  where  it  exploded  one  day. 
On  another  occasion,  when  with  my  mother  in  the  store-room, 
my  brother  plunged  his  hand  into  a  bowl  of  soft  soap  and 
filled  his  mouth  with  this  delicious  (?)  compound,  which  he 
had  mistaken  for  a  sweet  of  some  kind. 

At  this  point  I  think  perhaps  the  younger  generation 
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might  be  interested  to  hear  of  some  of  the  remedies  pre- 
scribed by  doctors  in  those  days  for  juvenile  ailments.  I 
was  ordered — oh,  how  the  teetotallers  will  shudder  ! — a 
glass  of  port  wine  at  eleven  o'clock  !  Nay,  worse  than  this, 
I  can  faintly  recall  a  wine-glassful  of  warm  milk  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  rum  in  it  being  brought  to  my  bedside  in  the 
early  morning,  when  I  should  think  I  could  not  have  been 
more  than  six  or  seven  years  old.  I  feasted — "  tell  it  not  in 
Gath  " — upon  half  a  dozen  native  oysters  with  the  port  wine 
at  eleven. 

Even  if  out  of  place,  I  cannot  here  refrain  from  quoting 
the  following  lines,  which  were  given  to  my  sister  by  Mr 
George  Russell : 

"  A  single  doctor  like  a  sculler  plies, 
The  patient  languishes  and  slowly  dies. 
But  two  physicians,  like  a  pair  of  oars, 
Waft  us  more  swiftly  to  the  Stygian  shores  !  " 

Pray  forgive  this  flagrant  insult,  O  ye  professors  of  the 
great  healing  art ! 

Despite  the  disregard  shown  by  those  in  authority  over 
me  to  all  the  maxims  of  teetotalism,  I  did  not  fill  an  early 
grave — which  perhaps  I  should  properly  have  done,  to  point 
a  moral. 

With  regard  to  the  books  then  in  vogue  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  our  friend  Mr  George  Russell  and  I, 
being  contemporaries,  made  up  one  day  a  short  list.  There 
were  The  Peep  of  Day,  Line  upon  Line,  Mrs  Markham's 
England,  Magnall's  Questions,  Mrs  Barbauld's  Evenings  at 
Home,  Pinnock's  Rome  and  Greece,  Edgeworth's  Moral 
Tales,  and  so  forth.  Then  for  lighter  literature  I  used 
to  devour  Mrs  Webb's  delightful  stories,  Alypius  of  Tagaste, 
and  Pomponia,  besides  The  Wide  Wide  World  by  S.  Warner, 
and  later  on  Miss  Yonge's  popular  works. 
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Kindergartens  were  then,  I  believe,  unknown,  but  we  had 
backboards  and  calisthenic  exercises,  and  for  outdoor  games 
bat-trap-and-ball,  swings,  and  see-saws.  The  word  golf  was 
never  mentioned — at  all  events,  I  cannot  recall  that  it  was  ; 
but  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  I  was  a  southerner. 
But  croquet  was  played  with  hoops  so  wide  that  to  miss 
going  through  was  difficult.  It  was  the  fashionable  game. 

At  the  church  school  treats  we  danced  round  to  the  words 
of  "  Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush,"  or  "  Oranges  and 
lemons,"  and  indulged  in  some  other  pastime  of  which  I  can 
only  recollect  the  following  words  :  "  Sister  Anne  !  Sister 
Anne  !  do  you  see  anyone  coming  ? " 

Sundays  were  kept  strictly  :  morning  andafternoon  church, 
no  novels,  but  Sunday  books,  such  as  The  Sunday  at  Home 
and  Leisure  Hour.  I  rather  fancy  that  the  latter  was  looked 
upon  askance  as  verging  upon  the  secular. 

We  always  had  dinner,  however,  not  tea  and  supper  ;  but 
our  meal  was  at  six  o'clock.  Afternoon  tea  was  unknown. 
In  those  days  the  dishes  were  placed  on  the  table,  and  I  can 
well  recall  our  excitement  upon  hearing  that  a  sucking  pig 
was  to  be  served  up  as  the  recherche  dish  at  a  dinner-party, 
and  our  being  allowed  to  gaze  at  poor  little  piggy  in  the 
larder.  We  young  people  came  in  to  dessert  on  Sundays 
and  seated  ourselves  by  our  parents'  sides.  We  elder  ones 
had  tiny  glass  bottles  into  which  a  thimbleful  of  port  wine 
was  poured,  and  we  drank  loves  all  round,  finishing  with 
"  All  round  the  Wrekin,"  "  Inside  and  outside  St  Paul's," 
etc.  After  this  we  sang  hymns,  such  as  "  There  is  a  happy 
Land,"  and  "  Here  we  suffer  grief  and  pain."  My  mother 
had  a  very  good  voice,  and  sang  songs  of  the  type  of  Claribel's 
and  Virginia  Gabriel's  ballads  exceedingly  well.  I  remember 
lying  in  bed  one  summer  evening  when  the  windows  were 
wide  open  and  listening  entranced  to  "  I  stood  on  the  Bridge 
at  Midnight "  and  other  old  airs. 
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One  summer  evening  stands  out  distinctly  in  my  memory. 
In  1 86 1  my  father  took  us  out  into  the  garden  after  dinner  to 
see  the  great  comet.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  fancy  it  appeared 
as  a  star  with  a  long  trail  of  light  low  down  in  the  western 
horizon,  seemingly  almost  in  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun. 
Whether  my  childish  imagination  magnified  its  size  and 
brilliance  I  know  not,  but  I  certainly  have  never  seen  any 
comet  since  which  struck  me  as  being  half  so  glorious. 

My  father  took  his  class  of  Sunday-school  girls  up  to  the 
1862  Exhibition,  and  I  went  with  them.  My  principal 
recollection  of  it  is  a  magnificent  case  of  wax  dolls.  We  paid 
occasional  visits  up  to  town  to  stay  with  a  Mr  and  Mrs  John 
Davies,  who  lived  in  Leonard  Terrace,  Kensington.  Mr 
Davies  had  married  the  widow  of  my  father's  uncle,  William 
Chambers.  They  were  childless,  and  we  children  were 
favourites  with  them,  as  later  events  showed,  for  Mrs  Davies 
in  her  will  left  a  nice  little  legacy  to  the  four  daughters  of 
Sir  Thomas  Chambers.  In  those  days  my  mother  always 
spoke  of  going  "  into  London  "  when  she  wanted  to  do  any 
shopping  in  Regent  Street.  Holland  Park  was  only  just 
being  cut  up  for  building  purposes,  and  I  remember  my 
parents'  surprise  at  finding  bathrooms  in  the  new  houses  ; 
and  Petersham  Terrace,  where  I  went  to  children's  parties 
at  an  Alderman  Allen's,  had  fields  facing  it.  The  Arcade  in 
Regent  Street,  I  fancy,  was  a  shopping  centre  in  those  days  ; 
and  I  once  at  Christmas  time  saw  Tom  Thumb's  coach  with 
its  tiny  ponies  passing  down  Regent  Street.  When  I  was  a 
child  every  shop  had  holly  and  mistletoe  and  evergreens  dis- 
played in  its  window,  and  Christmas  cards  with  robins  and 
snow  scenes.  The  holly  and  mistletoe  are  nearly  as  extinct 
as  the  valentine,  of  which  I  have  kept  one  or  two  as  specimens. 
Many  of  these  old  customs  in  this  prosaic  age  have  nearly 
died  out,  and  I  can  walk  from  end  to  end  of  a  London  street 
without  seeing  anything  to  remind  me  of  the  festive  season. 
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Before  passing  on  to  my  life  in  town  after  we  had  left 
Stanstead  I  must  devote  a  few  lines  to  an  old  couple  named 
Smitheman,  friends  of  my  early  youth,  who  lived  in  a  most 
picturesque  house  called  Bryn  Alt  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
which  rises  above  the  town  of  Hertford.  Mr  Smitheman 
was  my  brother's  godfather,  and  many  happy  hours  did  I 
spend  digging  in  the  little  plot  of  ground  which  had  been 
given  to  me  to  cultivate.  But  the  most  delightful  time  of 
all  was  when  the  militia  was  out,  and  I  used  to  stand  looking 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill  listening  entranced  to  the  strains  of 
the  military  band,  and  watching  the  evolutions  of  the  regi- 
ment. The  drums  excited  me  intensely,  and  I  used  to  strut 
up  and  down  imagining  myself  a  soldier  of  the  Queen. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  children  were  summoned  in  to  a 
lunch  of  ginger-  or  orange-wine  and  cake.  Dinner  was  at 
three  o'clock.  When  alone  we  dined  at  a  round  table,  and 
after  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  before  the  dessert  was  set 
on,  the  maid-servant  carefully  wiped  the  dark  mahogany 
polished  table  with  a  soft  duster.  The  wine  decanters  were 
set  in  beautiful  old  Sheffield  plated  stands.  While  on  this 
subject  I  must  refer  to  the  "  laurel-berry  tarts "  in  which 
our  old  friends  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging.  We 
persuaded  my  mother  to  order  one  at  home  one  Sunday, 
but  my  father  upon  cutting  it  open  declared  that  it  smelt  so 
strongly  of  prussic  acid  that  it  was  sent  away  to  be  buried 
untasted.  I  have  often  been  told  that  this  story  cannot  be 
true,  as  laurel  berries  are  a  rank  poison.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  none  of  my  readers  will  experiment  with  them  on  the 
strength  of  what  I  have  just  narrated  ;  but  I  am  absolutely 
certain  that  I  saw  our  old  friends  eating  the  fruit  out  of  a 
tart  made  from  them  in  their  own  house.  We  children 
had  been  forbidden  to  taste  them.  On  Saturday,  which  was 
the  market-day,  the  principal  dish  was  a  large  joint  of  roast 
beef,  and  various  relatives  used  to  look  in.  On  these 
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occasions,  to  which  I  used  to  look  forward  with  great 
pleasure,  I  delighted  to  hold  forth  upon  politics  to  the 
company,  for  I  had  already  begun  to  take  a  precocious 
interest  in  this  "  most  dishonest  game,"  as  an  old  gentleman 
of  over  ninety  once  described  it  to  me.  I  feel  what  an 
objectionable  child  of  about  eight  years  of  age  I  must  have 
been.  Amongst  these  Saturday  guests  there  was  one  old 
man  of  whom  I  stood  in  terror,  for  he  used  to  seize 
me  up  and  swing  me  over  his  shoulder,  and  I  hated  this 
performance. 

A  Parliamentary  election  took  place  for  Hertford- 
shire (my  father  had  then  ceased  to  represent  Hertford) 
in  1864.  Although  this  incident  should  perhaps  more 
properly  be  introduced  in  the  particulars  of  my  father's  life 
which  I  propose  to  give  later  on,  it  is  so  woven  into  my 
early  recollections  of  Hertford  that  I  introduce  it  here. 
The  candidates  were  Henry  Cowper,  a  brother  of  Earl 
Cowper,  Liberal  ;  and  H.  E.  Surtees,  Conservative.  I  walked 
proudly  about  the  town  hand-in-hand  with  my  father,  who 
had  come  down  to  vote  for  Cowper,  and  I  wore  the  Liberal 
colours,  a  rosette  of  dark  blue  and  orange,  which  favour  is 
still  in  my  possession,  for  I  suppose  as  a  child  I  looked 
upon  it  with  sacred  reverence  and  carefully  preserved  it.  I 
went  with  him  into  the  open  polling-place — for  the  Ballot 
Act  was  not  then  in  force — and  saw  him  give  his  vote. 
About  fifty  years  later  a  very  curious  thing  happened  to  me 
with  regard  to  this  election.  1  was  lunching  with  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  George  and  Lady  White  at  the  Chelsea 
Hospital  (in  1908  I  think  it  was).  After  lunch,  Lady 
White  came  up  to  me  and  asked  if  she  might  introduce 
another  guest  named  Mrs  Surtees  to  me.  This  lady  proved 
to  be  a  very  charming-looking  woman,  apparently  younger 
than  myself.  The  name  of  Surtees  struck  some  chord  of 
memory,  and  suddenly  I  recalled  the  Hertford  election  and 
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the  name  of  Surtees.  I  had  never  to  my  knowledge  since 
then  met  anyone  of  that  name.  I  asked  Mrs  Surtees  if  she 
were  related  to  the  Conservative  member  who  was  elected  in 
1864  for  Hertfordshire.  "  Oh  yes,"  she  said  ;  "he  was  my 
husband."  I  was  staggered,  as  I  naturally  supposed  that 
the  wife  of  a  man  who  had  stood  for  Parliament  nearly 
half  a  century  earlier  would  have  been  at  least  seventy  years 
of  age.  "  I  was  his  second  wife,"  she  continued,  "  and  my 
husband,  who  is  now  dead,  was  quite  old  when  I  married 
him."  I  amused  Mrs  Surtees  with  my  memories  of  the 
contest. 

Before  I  close  the  subject  of  my  Hertford  recollections  I 
must  add  a  few  words  in  a  kindly  spirit  about  our  dear  old 
friends  the  Smithemans'  amusing  and  rather  strange  habits. 
Mr  Smitheman  always  read  prayers,  during  which  time 
Mrs  Smitheman  would  nurse  her  black-and-tan  King  Charles, 
carefully  perform  the  interesting  duties  of  combing  and 
cleaning  its  coat.  Mr  Smitheman  would  suddenly  pause 
in  his  reading  every  now  and  then  to  look  through  his 
spectacles  at  pencilled  notes  on  the  margin  of  his  Bible  or 
his  Jay's  Exercises  and  make  comments,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  type,  "  Gathered  green  peas  for  the  first  time  on  this  day 
last  year," — an  announcement  which  probably  brought  forth 
the  snappy  rejoinder  from  his  better  half,  "  Nothing  of  the 
sort ;  you  are  quite  wrong.  You'll  have  nothing  this  year 
unless  you  dismiss  the  gardener,"  upon  which  a  long  wrangle 
would  ensue.  They  agreed  generally  fairly  well,  but  the 
soft  answer  which  turneth  away  wrath  was  hardly  ever 
forthcoming. 

We  were  often  taken  out  for  drives  in  their  brougham, 
which  was  drawn  by  a  large  heavy  horse  whose  pace  left 
something  to  be  desired.  I  used  to  sit  with  my  head  hanging 
out  of  the  window  as  far  as  I  could  reach,  gazing  at  the 
animal's  feet  and  action  as  we  pounded  along,  for  I  adored 
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horses,  and  drew  many  pencil  sketches  of  this  one  in  par- 
ticular. Mr.  Smitheman  was  not  above  working  with  his 
gardeners,  and  we  often  saw  him  weeding  a  path.  We 
children  careered  wildly  up  and  down  the  drives  and  in  and 
out  of  the  shrubberies,  dragging  the  wheelbarrow  and  playing 
at  being  horses,  especially  in  the  rain,  to  the  destruction  of 
our  clothes. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Smitheman  paid  my  parents  a  visit  in  London 
soon  after  the  Underground  Railway  was  opened.  It  was 
considered  by  the  more  nervous  amongst  the  public  of  that 
date  as  a  very  dangerous  form  of  transit.  You  practically 
took  your  life  in  your  hand  in  getting  in  or  out  of  the 
trains.  What  would  they  have  thought  of  the  speed  in  the 
Tube  Stations  ?  One  day  our  old  friends  returned  to  our 
house  very  cross  and  exhausted,  having  seen  several  trains 
in  and  out  of  Baker  Street  Station  while  Mr  Smitheman 
was  searching  for  a  comfortable  compartment  for  his 
wife. 

Both  these  dear  old  people  have  long  since  passed  to  their 
rest.  Their  pretty  place  was  left  to  my  brother,  their  god- 
son, but  was  for  various  reasons  sold  soon  afterwards.  The 
Muscat  grapes  grown  in  the  Bryn  Alt  hothouse  were  the  finest 
I  have  ever  seen. 

Well,  I  love  to  go  back  to  those  happy  old  days.  In  fancy 
I  can  still  see  dear  old  Mrs  Smitheman  (or  "  Smim,"  as  we 
used  to  call  her)  in  her  ribbon  and  lace  cap,  a  thin  wrinkled 
face  and  prim  figure  seated  stiffly  up  in  a  straight-backed  chair, 
doing  her  netting,  the  thread  of  which  was  passed  under  her 
black  prunella  boot,  while  her  spouse  reclined  in  his  arm-chair 
(into  which  we  children  once  tied  him),  reading  the  paper. 
This  picture  is  still  very  vivid  to  me  after  more  than  fifty 
years.  I  can  also  still  inhale  the  scent  of  the  magnificent  white 
azalea  which  stood  in  the  dining-room  one  spring,  and  see 
ourselves  making  paper  spills  out  of  half-sheets  of  notepaper 
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to    put   into    the  china  ornaments  on  the  mantelpiece,  for 
economy  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr  Smitheman  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  the  household 
shopping,  and  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  given  to 
haggling  over  the  price  of  meat  and  other  necessaries. 

In  1862  my  father  gave  up  Croft  House  and  returned  to 
live  in  London  for  some  years.  He  took  No.  63  Gloucester 
Place,  Portman  Square,  on  a  lease.  It  had  belonged  to  the 
late  John  Hampden  Gurney,  Rector  of  St  Mary's,  Bryanston 
Square,  the  brother  of  Mr  Russell  Gurney,  then  Recorder 
of  London,  through  whom,  doubtless,  my  father  had  heard 
of  its  being  to  let.  It  was  a  high  four-storied  house  with 
good  reception-rooms,  but  there  was  no  bathroom  nor  any 
service  of  hot  water  upstairs.  I  can  see  the  housemaids 
breathlessly  toiling  up  with  cans  of  hot  water  each  day. 

I  was  then  ten  years  old,  and  owing  to  my  mother's 
delicate  health  was  brought  more  forward  than  children  of 
that  age  generally  were.  I  fear  my  education  was  carried  on 
in  a  very  casual  manner  from  this  time,  as  I  was  constantly 
being  taken  out  for  drives  with  my  mother  to  attend  "  at 
homes  "  and  parties  of  all  descriptions.  My  father  did  not 
give  much  encouragement  to  the  cause  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women — blue-stockings,  as  they  were  then  called  ;  and 
though  I  pressed  him  to  do  so,  I  could  never  wring  from  him 
any  cordial  assent  to  my  learning  Latin  or  Greek.  I  there- 
fore made  feeble  efforts  to  acquire  some  little  knowledge  of 
the  former  language  by  myself.  At  that  age  I  began  to  be 
keenly  interested  in  Roman  history,  and  this  taste  developed 
a  few  years  afterwards  into  my  writing  a  novel  upon  the 
subject  of  Rome  and  the  early  Christians.  But  this  properly 
belongs  to  a  much  later  period. 

We  had  our  English  governess  still  with  us  at  this  time 
and  a  German  governess,  named  Fra"ulein  Starck,  also  came 
to  us  about  this  date.  The  latter  never  spoke,  so  far  as  I  am 
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aware,  anything  but  English  to  us,  so  I  never  got  beyond 
"  Ollendorf  "  or  acquired  any  real  knowledge  of  the  German 
tongue;  but  French  I  liked  immensely.  A  Mile.  M'Grael 
came  every  day  to  instruct  us  in  the  latter,  and  must,  I  think, 
have  been  a  first-rate  teacher,  for  1  made  great  progress  while 
she  was  with  us  ;  but  her  fits  of  hot  temper  led  to  trouble 
with  my  younger  sister  and  brother,  who  defied  her  authority, 
and  there  were  frequent  scenes  in  the  schoolroom. 

Two  great  events  in  my  young  life  stand  out  clearly  about 
the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  and  these  are  the 
marriage  of  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  Princess 
Alexandra  of  Denmark,  and  my  mother's  presentation  at 
Court.  To  the  latter  I  shall  refer  more  fully  when  I  treat 
of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  at  Court  functions 
since  then. 

My  father  being  then  Common  Serjeant  of  the  City  of 
London,  had  seats  given  him  in  the  large  stand  erected  at 
the  corner  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  he  took  me  with  my 
sister  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  the  entrance  into  London  of 
the  young  and  charming  Sea  King's  daughter.  I  can  well 
remember  the  scene.  It  was  in  March  1863  that  she  made 
her  triumphal  progress  through  London  and  captured  all 
hearts.  I  became  from  that  day  her  devoted  admirer.  For 
grace  and  beauty  none  was  ever  her  equal  in  my  eyes. 
When  the  open  carriage  in  which  she  was  seated  appeared  in 
sight  the  crowd  broke  through  all  barriers  and  pressed 
round  with  such  enthusiasm  that  at  one  moment  there  was 
danger  of  a  terrible  accident.  I  think  the  young  Princess 
stood  up  in  the  carriage  in  some  alarm,  bowing  repeatedly. 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  any  corroboration 
of  this  incident,  but  I  seem  to  see  her  so  clearly  thus  that  I 
do  not  think  I  can  be  mistaken.  Then  the  mounted  police 
forced  the  crowd  back  and  all  was  well.  As  our  carriage 
could  not  be  found  afterwards,  my  sister  and  I,  with  an  old 
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lady  named  Miss  Marshall,  walked  away  for  some  distance, 
and  then,  seeing  no  other  means  of  conveyance,  we  all  three 
jumped  into  a  hansom  cab.  This  was  the  first  time  I  was 
ever  in  one,  and  I  think  Miss  Marshall  was  somewhat 
scandalised  at  our  position.  I  am  sure  she  told  us  not  to 
look  through  the  small  windows  at  the  side,  as  that  would  be 
quite  improper.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  told 
that  a  similar  remark  occurs  in  a  play  entitled  Milestones^ 
which  I  have  not  yet  seen. 

We  children  were  taken  out  in  the  open  carriage  in  the 
evening  to  see  the  illuminations.  We  got  blocked  near 
Poole  the  tailor's,  and  the  pole  of  a  large  carriage  which  had 
a  great  hook  at  the  end  of  it  crashed  into  the  back  of  our 
carriage,  and  my  mother  had  the  narrowest  escape  from  being 
killed.  I  remember  that  after  being  out  for  a  long  time  we 
got  as  far  as  Regent  Street,  where  there  were  several  ranks  of 
vehicles  standing  unable  to  get  on,  and  it  being  late  my  mother 
decided  to  return  home,  much  to  our  disappointment  ;  I 
believe  I  hugged  the  idea  that  we  might  be  out  all  night. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  charming  the  young  Princess  of 
Wales  looked  when  I  went  with  my  father  to  the  opening  of 
the  little  boys'  Homes  at  Farningham,  in  the  'sixties.  She 
wore  a  lovely  pale  blue  silk  dress  made  with  a  long  train  and 
trimmed  profusely  with  cream  Cluny  lace,  and  a  tiny  bonnet 
with,  I  think,  a  blue  ostrich  tip  in  it.  I  thought  I  had  never 
beheld  a  more  lovely  creature.  I  was  also,  I  can  recall,  very 
pleased  with  my  own  appearance,  vain  little  girl  that  I  was. 
I  wore  a  mauve  silk  dress  and  white  chip  hat  and  mauve 
feathers.  1  had,  I  believe,  never  seen  toasts  given  and  drunk 
before,  and  my  excitement  was  great  when  my  father  told  me 
to  take  up  my  glass  and  drink  to  the  health  of  "  their  Royal 
Highnesses." 

My  father  and  mother  were  both  fond  of  music,  and  about 
this  time  they  arranged  that  Dr  Hopkins,  the  well-known 
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organist  of  the  Temple  Church,  should  give  me  some  lessons 
on  the  piano,  and  a  Broadwood  piano  was  purchased.  I  well 
remember  my  introduction  to  him  by  my  father.  He  struck 
me  at  the  time  as  a  benign-looking  elderly  gentleman  with 
bright  blue  eyes,  a  pink-and-white  complexion,  and  white 
hair.  1  am  sure  he  was  an  excellent  teacher.  Unfortunately, 
a  Spartan  system  of  early  rising  was  not  carried  out  in  our 
family,  for  more  than  once  one  of  my  younger  sisters  had 
to  take  my  lesson,  at  say  9  o'clock  or  9.30,  because  I  was 
still  struggling  into  my  clothes,  and  had  not  yet  had  break- 
fast. Still,  I  much  enjoyed  my  lessons.  1  remember  so 
well  asking  for  some  classical  music  to  study,  and  Dr  Hopkins 
giving  me  one  of  Dussek's  sonatas,  which  was  followed  by 
one  of  Beethoven's  ;  and  how  kind  and  painstaking  he  was. 
Later  I  learnt  singing  of  Madame  Berger  Lascelles,  and  took 
part  in  many  a  duet  with  her  or  trio  in  which  my  sisters 
joined.  She  was  famous  for  her  magnificent  contralto  voice, 
which  made  her  one  of  the  best-known  artistes  of  the  day. 
Her  husband  was  Herr  Francesco  Berger,  the  hon.  sec.  for 
many  years  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  the  composer 
of  many  very  popular  pieces  of  music.  He  taught  me 
music  for  some  years. 

I  was  also  very  fond  of  drawing,  horses  especially,  and 
nearly  all  my  old  books  have  heads,  feet,  legs,  etc.,  in  all 
positions  scribbled  on  their  margins.  1  was  so  vain  as  to 
hope  that  some  day  I  might  become  a  second  Rosa  Bonheur. 
Ridiculous  dreams  of  children  !  I  am  not  quite  sure  about 
the  date,  but  I  think  it  must  have  been  about  this  time,  or 
a  little  later,  that  my  younger  sister  and  I  were  sent  daily  to 
a  school  kept  just  opposite  our  house  in  Gloucester  Place  by 
a  Miss  Fitch.  This  lady  would  have  done  splendidly  for 
one  of  Charles  Dickens's  characters.  She  was  the  very 
essence  of  primness  ;  enunciated  her  words  with  studied 
care,  and  generally  wore  a  small  shawl  folded  neatly  across 
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her  thin  chest.  I  fancy  she  must  have  had  West  Indian 
blood  in  her  veins,  as  her  complexion  was  of  a  deep  yellow 
hue  and  her  eyes  and  hair  extraordinarily  black.  She  was 
the  very  quintessence  of  propriety,  and  my  sister  has 
reminded  me  that  we  were  not  allowed  to  run  across  the 
street  without  putting  on  our  gloves — Miss  Fitch  herself 
never  being  seen  even  in  class  without  them.  I  rather 
enjoyed  the  six  weeks  during  which  I  attended  her  school. 
I  read  Pinnock's  Rome  and  Greece  with  avidity,  and  drew 
heads  in  chalk. 

I  fear  I  was  rather  an  enfant  gate^  for,  having  been  invited 
to  tea  with  Miss  Fitch  one  afternoon,  I  boldly  requested 
her,  when  she  was  presiding  with  great  dignity  at  the  urn, 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  before  two  rows  of 
pupils,  to  make  mine  strong,  as  I  so  much  preferred  it. 
Still,  I  have  nothing  but  good  to  say  about  this  worthy  lady. 
She  was  always  very  kind  to  me.  When  she  died  I  have 
no  idea,  for  my  parents  removed  me  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
— indeed,  my  father  had  never  been  in  favour  of  school  life 
for  girls.  He  held  the  view  that  home  education  was  best. 

In  the  year  1864  my  father  took  me  with  my  sister  for 
a  trip  to  the  Pyrenees.  We  went  by  way  of  Bourges, 
P6rigueux,  Agen,  Angoule"me,  Toulouse,  Bagneres  de 
Luchon,  Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  Argeles,  Luz,  Pau,  Bayonne, 
and  thence  to  Bordeaux  and  home. 

Dr  Waller  Lewis,  physician  to  the  General  Post  Office, 
went  with  us  and  acted  the  part  of  courier,  as  he  was  a  very 
good  French  scholar.  Oh,  how  I  enjoyed  that  trip  !  At 
Bourges  I  saw  the  famous  house  of  Jacques  Coeur,  with  its 
blue,  star-spangled  ceilings.  At  Agen  my  father  ran  short  of 
French  money,  and  he  and  Dr  Lewis  visited  the  bank  to  see 
if  they  could  change  an  English  five-pound  or  a  ten-pound 
note  (I  am  not  quite  sure  which)  into  French  money.  The 
bankers  demurred.  They  asked  to  be  shown  the  note,  as 
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they  had  never  seen  an  English  bank-note  before — and  this 
was  in  a  great  commercial  town,  in  such  a  neighbouring 
country  as  France.  I  was  charmed  with  the  glorious  view 
of  the  Pyrenean  range  of  mountains  from  the  terrace  at 
Pau.  At  Bourges  my  mother  had  an  alarm.  She  wore  a 
diamond  heart  on  a  chain  round  her  neck,  hidden,  as  she 
thought,  underneath  her  bodice.  She  fancied  a  foreigner 
stared  at  her  very  fixedly,  and  to  her  alarm  when  she  went 
upstairs  to  dress  she  found  that  the  diamonds  could  easily 
be  seen  sparkling  through  the  clear  muslin.  She  had  a  bad 
night,  imagining  that  she  and  my  father  might  be  robbed  and 
murdered  ;  but  mercifully  nothing  happened.  She  was 
taking  her  jewellery  with  her,  as  it  was  reported  that  the 
Empress  Eugenie  was  at  Biarritz,  and  that  she  might  be 
summoned  to  some  Royal  entertainments — but  this  did  not 
come  to  pass. 

At  Bordeaux  Dr  Lewis  stopped  a  woman  in  the  street. 
She  was  carrying  a  large  basketful  of  snails,  and  he  took  one 
and  ate  it,  saying  that  they  were  considered  a  good  remedy 
for  consumptive  people. 

We  visited  the  Cirque  de  Gavarnie  with  its  great  water- 
fall, and  the  cleft  in  the  rock  called  the  Breche  de  Roland. 
We  two  children  scrambled  far  in  advance  of  our  elders, 
and  gathered  ferns  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  torrent.  At 
Argeles  we  wrote  our  names  in  the  visitors'  book  :  "  Mr 
and  Mrs  Chambers  and  family,  and  Dr  Lewis,"  and  below 
our  signature  was  that  of  a  French  vicomte,  whose  name  I 
cannot  now  recall.  A  strange  coincidence  occurred  in  1878, 
fourteen  years  later,  when  I  visited  Argeles  with  my  husband, 
never  having  been  to  the  Pyrenees  since  1864.  Upon 
writing  our  names  down  in  the  visitors'  book,  my  husband 
saw  that  the  last  signature  above  ours,  the  ink  being  hardly 
dry,  was  that  of  a  certain  Vicomte.  I  asked  to  see  the  old 
book,  and  there,  to  our  intense  surprise,  was  the  same  name 
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written  next  to  ours.  My  husband  sought  the  Vicomte 
out,  and  showed  him  this.  He  was  equally  surprised.  It 
was  his  own  signature.  He  had  visited  Argeles  once  or 
twice  before  in  search  of  wild  flowers,  being  a  botanist  ;  but 
I  had  never  been  there  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years. 

With  this  trip  to  the  Pyrenees  I  bring  to  a  close  a 
period  which  seems  to  me  always  to  have  formed  a  distinct 
chapter  in  my  really  childish  recollections. 

Henceforward  I  was  less  in  the  schoolroom,  and  as 
early  as  1867  I  attended  the  reception  given  by  the  Corpora- 
.tion  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  Abd-ul-Aziz 
Khan  at  the  Guildhall.  I  think  it  must  have  been  about 
1868  that  my  father  took  me  to  a  dinner  at  the  Mansion 
House,  and  in  some  way  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  sit 
between  Dr  Lyon  Playfair  (afterwards  Lord  Playfair)  and 
Dr  Mansel,  Dean  of  St  Paul's.  I  had  a  most  delightful 
evening.  I  expect  that  these  two  remarkable  men  took 
compassion  upon  the  young  and  shy  girl  of  sixteen,  and  did 
their  best  to  entertain  her.  One  subject  of  conversation  I 
remember  distinctly.  I  had  been  speaking  of  ghosts,  and  Dr 
Playfair  asked  me  if  I  knew  how  to  distinguish  a  real  ghost. 
I  answered  "  No."  He  then  replied,  and  suited  the  action 
to  the  word  :  "  Press  your  finger  against  the  corner  of  one 
eye  so  that  you  disturb  the  focus  and  produce  a  slight  squint. 
Then  if  the  supposed  ghostly  object  remains  single,  it  exists 
only  in  your  imagination  ;  but  if  it  becomes  double,  it  is  a 
real  object  which  is  thrown  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye."  I 
give  this  story  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  have  never  experi- 
mented in  this  way,  and  Dr  Playfair  may  only  have  been 
amusing  himself  at  my  expense. 

In  our  early  days,  and  in  fact  throughout  our  lives,  we 
have  had  many  good  and  kindifriends  amongst  the  aldermen 
and  their  wives.  I  remember  a  Mr  and  Miss  Allen  who 
used  to  invite  us  to  children's  parties  in  Petersham  Terrace, 
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then  quite  a  new  part  of  London.  Also  a  certain  kindly- 
hearted,  genial  alderman  who  lived  just  out  of  town.  He 
gave  a  garden-party  one  summer  afternoon,  and  provided 
tents  with  different  letters  on  them  for  cloaks,  refreshments, 
etc.  He  came  amongst  his  guests,  explaining  to  them  where 
they  should  go,  and  emphatically  ordered  us  to  the  "  Hell " 
division. 

Then  there  was  a  jovial  Lord  Mayor  upon  whom  it 
devolved  to  entertain  Prince  Arthur  in  the  City  one  afternoon. 
Seeing  me  standing  in  the  corridor  with  my  parents,  he 
seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  without  allowing  me  a  moment 
for  preparation  dragged  me  up  to  the  Prince,  and  introduced 
me  as  "  Miss  Common  Serjeant."  I  was  extremely 
embarrassed,  but  managed  to  drop  a  curtsey.  I  thought  the 
Prince  extremely  handsome  and  charming  ;  in  fact,  I  quite 
fell  in  love  with  him  on  the  spot.  I  remember  he  shook 
hands  with  me. 

Amongst  the  citizens  of  London  none  stood  higher  in 
general  respect  than  Mr  Samuel  Morley,  an  old  friend  of 
my  father's,  who  was  extremely  kind  to  us.  His  eldest 
son  has  now,  we  are  glad  to  say,  been  summoned  by  the 
King  to  the  Upper  House.  Another  son,  the  Right  Hon. 
Arnold  Morley,  was  at  one  time  Chief  Whip  of  the  Liberal 
Party  ;  and  a  third,  Mr  Charles  Morley,  also  a  Liberal  M.P., 
is,  I  regret  to  say,  no  longer  in  Parliament.  Then  there  was 
the  family  of  Lawrence,  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  the  City 
of  London.  Two  brothers — namely,  Sir  William,  who  re- 
presented the  City  in  Parliament  for  many  years,  and  Sir 
James  Clarke  Lawrence,  who  sat  for  Lambeth — both  filled 
the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  ;  while  their  younger  brother,  Sir 
Edwin  Durning-Lawrence,  also  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  member  for  the  Truro  Division  of  Cornwall.  He  has 
the  most  diversified  gifts.  He  is  a  fine  vocalist,  his  voice 
being  of  remarkable  compass  and  power.  He  is  also  a  clever 
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artist,  who  can  imitate  Corot  so  well  that  I  know  of  one  good 
critic  who  attributed  to  Corot  an  oil  sketch  which  had  been 
executed  by  our  friend.  Sir  Richard  Martin,  the  head  of 
the  great  banking  firm,  formerly  member  for  Tewkesbury 
and  Droitwich,  I  could  not  think  of  omitting  from  my  list, 
in  which  I  must  also  include  our  old  friends  the  Cottons. 
Sir  Richmond  Cotton  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor, 
and  represented  the  City  in  Parliament.  Then  there  is 
Lady  Nottage,  who,  her  husband  having  died  during  his 
year  of  office,  has  been  given  (by  elevation)  the  rank  of  a 
knight's  widow. 

All  these  and  many  more  are  the  tried  and  trusty 
friends  of  many  years'  standing,  and  amongst  them  none 
stand  higher  in  our  regard  than  the  Colman  family.  The 
earlier  generation  of  the  members  of  the  great  Norwich 
firm  were  my  husband's  and  his  parents'  early  friends,  and 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman  has  attained  world-wide  fame  as  a 
grower  of  orchids.  Many  happy  days  have  we  spent  at 
stately  Gatton  and  Nork  Parks  in  Surrey.  Here  I  really 
must  introduce  a  story  which  our  friend  Dr  Farquharson 
has  already  quoted  in  his  delightful  reminiscences  ;  but  as  Sir 
Jeremiah  also  told  it  to  me,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  it. 
Some  little  time  ago  Mr  Lloyd  George  was  addressing  a 
monster  Liberal  gathering  in  Surrey,  Sir  Jeremiah  being  in 
the  chair.  Forgetting  apparently  what  the  Christian  name 
of  the  chairman  was,  Mr  LloycT  George,  waxing  enthusiastic, 
waved  his  arms  impressively  over  the  chairman's  head, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  We  want  no  more  political 
Jeremiahs  here  !  "  This  naturally  caused  a  great  demonstra- 
tion, during  which  Mr  Lloyd  George  stood  looking  very 
much  puzzled,  not,  of  course,  understanding  why  his  remark 
should  have  caused  such  an  outburst.  Sir  Jeremiah  said 
he  felt  rather  embarrassed  ;  the  only  thing  he  could  do 
was  to  bow  and  smile. 


CHAPTER  III 

MY    FATHER 
Hertford — Marylebone — "  Vulgar  fractions." 

AT  this  point  I  must  break  off  in  my  narrative  to  devote 
myself  more  particularly  to  my  father  and  his  public  career, 
both  political  and  judicial.  I  do  not  contemplate  for  one 
moment  writing  his  life.  It  would  be  far  too  great  a  task 
for  me  to  undertake  ;  moreover,  I  am  not  in  possession  of 
sufficient  materials  for  doing  so.  But,  of  course,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  account  of  the  public  events 
in  which  we  were  concerned  as  a  family,  without  touching 
upon  the  part  which  he  played  in  them. 

In  my  first  chapter  I  gave  some  particulars  of  his  birth, 
parentage,  school  life,  and  marriage  ;  but  I  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  he  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge  ; 
took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1840  and  LL.B.  in  1846  ;  was 
admitted  as  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1837  ;  was 
called  to  the  bar  there  in  1840,  and  went  the  Home  Circuit. 

I  cannot  recall  that  he  ever  told  us  of  any  specially  interest- 
ing or  exciting  events  which  took  place  while  he  was  at  the 
University.  He  certainly  made  two  great  friends  there,  both 
of  whom  entered  the  Church  of  England — namely,  the  Rev. 
G.  Gretton  Townsend  and  the  Rev.  H.  Pitman.  These  two, 
with  their  wives,  remained  staunch  friends  to  us  all  through- 
out their  lives.  The  former  had  a  nice  property  at  Hatfield 
Peverel  in  Essex,  but  I  cannot  remember  his  ever  doing 
duty  anywhere  ;  if  he  had  ever  done  so,  therefore,  it  must 
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have  been  in  his  early  days.  Mr  Pitman  became  Vicar  of 
Basford  near  Nottingham,  and  one  of  his  daughters  attained 
distinction  as  an  artist.  Mrs  Townsend  was  my  next  sister's 
godmother,  and  gave  her  a  lovely  Prayer-book  bound  in 
purple  velvet,  which  excited  my  envy  as  a  child. 

In  connection  with  Cambridge,  I  must  have  been  a  very 
small  child  when  the  following  incident  occurred.  My  father 
and  mother,  wishing  to  attend  service  at  King's  College 
Chapel,  took  me  with  them,  but  the  verger,  meeting  us  in 
the  porch,  said  that  children  were  not  permitted  to  enter,  as 
they  might  not  behave  well  and  might  disturb  the  congrega- 
tion. My  father  and  mother  protested  in  vain  that  I  had 
been  brought  up  to  behave  properly  in  church,  and  I 
remember  crying  bitterly,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  verger 
remained  obdurate  in  his  view  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  tranquillity  of  public  worship  if  he  allowed  me  to  enter 
the  chapel,  and  I  must  say  that  in  all  probability  my  tears 
only  strengthened  him  in  this  opinion. 

My  father  was  a  gifted  and  ready  speaker.  His  powers 
of  repartee  and  witticism  were  quite  remarkable.  He  was, 
if  only  for  this  reason,  marked  out  for  public  life,  and  he 
soon  began  to  do  well  at  the  bar,  where,  as  I  have  already 
said,  he  went  the  Home  Circuit.  On  yth  July  1852,  the 
year  of  my  birth,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  for  his 
native  town  of  Hertford — Hertford  in  those  days  returning 
two  members.  According  to  the  Parliamentary  Poll  Book 
the  particulars  of  the  voting  are  as  follows  : 

Cowper,  Hon.  W.  F.  (L)  .  .  301 

Chambers,  Thomas  (L)  .  .  235 

Mahon,  Viscount  (L.C.)  .'  .  213 

Dimsdale,  C.  J.  (C.)  •   ."  .  182 

The  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper  was  the  second  son  of  the  fifth 
Earl  Cowper.  He  was  born  in  1811,  was  President  of 
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the  Board  of  Health  1855-7,  and  was  first  elected  for  Hert- 
ford in  1835. 

In  March  1857  my  father  stood  again,  and  was  defeated. 
The  numbers  were  :— 

Cowper,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  (L.)  .  .  301 
Farquhar,Sir  W.  M.  T.  (C.)  .  .  273 
Chambers,  Thomas  (L.)  .  .  235 

It  will  be  noticed  that  my  father,  curiously  enough, 
polled  the  same  number  of  votes  in  1852  and  1857,  as  did 
Mr  Cowper,  as  our  friend,  Mr  W.  P.  Courtney,  points  out  ; 
but  the  Tories  ran  only  one  candidate  in  the  latter  year. 
He  no  doubt  had  some  of  the  second  votes,  being  a  local 
man,  of  Cowper's  supporters.  Owing  to  my  most  inoppor- 
tune arrival  in  this  world,  my  mother  of  course  could  not 
assist  in  any  way  at  the  earlier  of  these  two  elections  ; 
whether  she  did  at  the  second  is  doubtful,  as  she  had  by 
then  a  very  young  family  to  look  after. 

In  those  days  public  nominations  and  chairing  had  not 
been  declared  illegal.  I  have  now  in  our  drawing-room  the 
imposing,  almost  regal-looking  chair  in  which  my  father 
was  carried  by  his  enthusiastic  supporters  through  the  town 
of  Hertford  after  his  election.  He  always  said  that  it  was  a 
most  uncomfortable  experience.  Long  poles  were  fixed  to  it, 
but  owing  to  its  great  height  it  tipped  from  side  to  side  in  a 
most  uncomfortable  way,  and  he  ran  some  risk  of  being 
thrown  out.  This  interesting  chair  had  been  stowed  away 
for  over  thirty  years  in  a  box-room,  when  my  sisters  had  it 
down  to  celebrate  my  father's  seventieth  birthday,  for  him  to 
sit  in,  and  it  was  furbished  up  with  some  ribbons,  as  the  old 
ones  had  nearly  rotted  away.  Upon  his  death  in  1891  the 
chair  was  handed  over  to  me.  One  day  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  said  to  me :  "  Why  don't  you  ask  all  the  public  men 
who  dine  with  you  to  sit  in  this  chair,  and  write  their  names 
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in  a  book  ? "  I  took  the  hint,  and  have  an  interesting 
volume  of  autographs.  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  the 
well-known  architect,  dining  with  us  one  evening,  was  much 
interested  in  this  chair,  and  offered  to  design  a  monogram  for 
it.  This  he  did,  and  I  had  it  worked  by  some  church  em- 
broiderers, under  his  directions.  It  has  "  T.  C."  on  it,  and 
the  date  "1852-1891." 

The  chair  was  originally  covered  with  pale-blue  and 
buff  ribbons.  Why  my  father  chose  these  colours  1  cannot 
say,  for  those  of  the  Cowpers,  the  great  Whig  family  of 
the  neighbourhood,  were  purple  and  orange.  At  all  events, 
the  favours  worn  by  Mr  Cowper's  supporters  were  of  those 
tints,  as  the  rosette  in  my  possession  will  testify.  Perhaps 
it  was  simply  for  the  sake  of  variety,  but  my  father  kept 
to  blue  and  buff  in  all  his  future  contests.  The  Cowper 
earldom  is  now  extinct. 

With  regard  to  my  father,  he  had  lost  between  1852  and 
1857 — so  my  mother  always  said — a  grand  opportunity  of 
becoming  Solicitor-General  in  either  Lord  Aberdeen's  or 
Lord  Palmerston's  Government.  One  evening  very  late, 
after  he  had  returned  home  and  gone  to  bed,  an  urgent 
message  from  the  Government  was  brought  to  him  to  go 
down  and  speak — I  fancy  it  must  have  been  upon  the  question 
of  the  war  with  China.  He  declined,  however,  saying  that 
he  was  too  tired  to  get  up  and  go  back  to  the  House.  But 
in  my  opinion  he  was  far  happier  as  Recorder  of  London,  a 
dignified  official  post,  than  he  would  have  been  as  Solicitor-  or 
Attorney-General,  liable  to  all  the  chances  and  changes  of 
Government. 

Thus  are  opportunities  in  life  lost.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  identified  himself  with  the  Protestant  party,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  afterwards  Lord  Kinnaird, 
and  Mr  Newdegate  were  leaders,  and  attended  Exeter  Hall 
meetings.  Whether  he  had  then  also  espoused  the  cause 
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of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  I  am  not  sure,  but 
he  fought  many  battles  on  this  vexed  question.  He  did 
not  live,  however,  to  see  the  Bill  become  law.  Once  in 
later  years,  when  he  was  member  for  Marylebone,  I  re- 
member his  returning  home  one  afternoon  utterly  dispirited 
owing  to  the  Bill  having  been  thrown  out  in  the  Lords. 
There  was  an  idea  abroad  that  his  reason  for  championing 
this  cause  was  that  he  wished  to  marry,  or  had  already 
married,  his  deceased  wife's  sister ;  the  fact  being,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  that  my  mother's  sisters  all  died  in 
infancy.  There  was  an  excellent  caricature  of  him  in  Vanity 
Fair,  in  which  he  is  holding  a  large  pocket-handkerchief  to 
his  eyes  and  is  supposed  to  be  weeping  over  the  death  of 
this  imaginary  sister-in-law. 

The  question  was  ultimately  settled  in  August  1907, 
when  the  Lords  passed  the  Bill.  I  wonder  if  my  father,  in 
the  spirit  world,  knows  that  the  measure  which  gave  him  so 
much  work  and  anxiety  has  been  carried  into  law  !  I  often 
regretted  that  he  gave  up  so  much  of  his  Parliamentary 
career  to  this  subject.  At  the  last,  Lord  Tweedmouth  had 
charge  of  the  Bill  in  the  Lords,  and  was  somewhat  doubtful 
about  the  result.  It  seemed  to  depend  upon  how  many 
bishops  were  enjoying  their  autumn  holiday  ! 

On  29th  January  1857,  according  to  the  minutes  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  Thomas  Chambers,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Barrister-at-law,  Citizen  and  Spectacle-maker,1  was  elected 
Common  Serjeant  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council. 

On  the  3ist,  Thomas  Chambers,  Esq.,  having  made 
and  subscribed  the  declaration  prescribed  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  passed  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
George  IV.,  was  sworn  in  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  for 
the  due  execution  of  the  office  of  Common  Serjeant. 

'  I  believe  that  the  officers  of  the  Corporation  were,  as  a  matter  of 
custom,  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Guild  of  Spectacle-makers. 
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24th  March  1859,  Common  Council. — Thomas  Chambers, 
Esq.,  Common  Serjeant,  requested  to  preside  in  the  Sheriff's 
Courts  during  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Michael 
Prendergast,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Judge  of  such  Courts. 

26th  March,  Court  of  Aldermen. — Thomas  Chambers, 
Esq.,  was  sworn  for  the  due  execution  of  the  office  of 
Under-Sheriff  or  Judge  of  the  Poultry  Compter,  and  also 
Under-Sheriff  or  Judge  of  the  Giltspur  Street  Compter 
pro  tern.  (He  exercised  these  offices  till  the  i3th  of  May 
1859,  when  Robert  Malcolm  Kerr,  LL.D.,  was  sworn  into 
office.) 

As  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Corporation,  which  he 
served  faithfully  for  thirty-four  years,  my  father  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  City  and  its  rights,  and  would  never 
hear  a  word  spoken  against  them.  He  defended  the  alder- 
men as  magistrates,  and  the  government  of  the  City  as  a 
whole.  "  The  City  streets  are  splendidly  kept,  and  the  City 
police  is  a  fine  body  of  men,"  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying. 

For  some  reason  he  found  that  the  most  trying  of  the 
duties  which  devolved  upon  him  as  Recorder  was  that  of 
introducing  the  new  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  he  always  said  that  to  him  the  9th  of  November  was 
a  very  wearing  day  and  he  was  very  glad  when  it  was 
over.  Apart  from  this,  the  office  was,  I  think,  in  every 
way  congenial  to  him.  He  liked  his  work  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  where  many  of  the  most  famous  counsel,  including 
Sir  Hardinge  Giffard,  now  Lord  Halsbury,  practised 
before  him. 

I  came  across  the  following  cutting  from  a  newspaper 
a  short  time  ago.  I  give  it,  as  it  helps  to  confirm  what  I 
have  already  said  with  regard  to  his  readiness  of  speech  : — 

"The  speech  of  Sir  Thomas  Chambers  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Church  Association  brings  to  remembrance  a  good 
story  which  used  to  be  told  about  him  by  the  late  Mr 
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George  Moore  of  Bow  Churchyard.  Sir  Thomas  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  Mr  Moore's  house,  and  constantly  co- 
operated with  him  in  his  benevolent  and  educational  enter- 
prises, and  Mr  Moore  was  always  delighted  with  the  ready 
tact  and  fluency  with  which,  as  he  said,  his  friend  Thomas 
Chambers  *  talked  about  anything  and  everything.'  Mr 
Moore  had  a  latent  idea,  however,  that  there  must  be  some 
limitation  to  his  friend's  knowledge  ;  so  when  the  Recorder 
was  once  on  a  visit  to  him  in  Cumberland  he  took  him  to 
an  agricultural  show  and  afterwards  to  the  farmers'  dinner, 
with  the  idea  that  in  such  a  region  probably  he  might  have 
something  to  learn.  But,  though  a  London  lawyer,  Sir 
Thomas  walked  through  the  show  as  one  whom  good  old 
Davie  Deans  would  have  described  as  c  skilled  in  bestial '  ; 
and  when  at  the  dinner  afterwards  he  not  only  told  what 
he  thought  of  the  cattle,  but  proceeded  to  discourse  on 
agricultural  plans  and  prospects,  Mr  Moore,  with  delighted 
surprise  said,  'Why,  he's  the  cleverest  fellow  I  know  ! 
There  is  nothing  he  can't  talk  about ! '  And  perhaps 
he  really  might  have  added  "  write  about,"  in  his  own 
special  vein  of  lively  wit  and  raillery.  I  give  the  following 
as  an  illustration  : — 

"  3  PUMP  COURT,  TEMPLE, 
"  igth  January  1856. 

"  MY  DEAR  SELINA, — You  say  *  Pay  my  money  into  the  Bank,' 
but  you  don't  say  what  bank  or  to  whose  account — omissions 
perfectly  natural  and  entirely  excusable  in  a  lady,  but  somewhat 
perplexing  to  the  gentleman  who  is  required  to  act  upon  instructions 
so  imperfect.  Do  you  mean  the  Bank  of  England  ?  Or  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  ?  Or  Hoare's  ?  Or  Gosling's  ? 
Or  Twining's  ?  Or  the  bank  that  happens  to  be  nearest  to  my 
chambers?  Do  you  mean  a  rich  City  bank,  or  a  genteel  West 
End  one  ?  Or  may  I  select  alphabetically,  or  by  antiquity  of 
standing  ?  Would  you  prefer  a  Home,  a  Colonial,  or  a  Foreign 
bank  ?  A  private  firm  or  a  joint-stock  concern  ?  A  Land  Bank 
or  a  Bank  of  Deposit  ?  Shall  I  coax  Strahan,  Paul  &  Co.  to 
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take  your  dividend  ?  They  are  at  present  at  Mill-Bank.  Or  are 
you  speculating  in  gold  dust  and  wool  at  the  Antipodes  and  wish 
your  cash  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Australasia?  Or  are  you 
concerned  in  currants  and  mean  the  Ionian  Bank  ?  Do  you  allude 
to  Metropolitan  or  to  provincial  banks  ?  Or  are  you  so  absorbed 
in  the  Eastern  Question  that  you  are  determined  to  become  a 
customer  of  the  Oriental  Bank  ?  Or,  finally,  are  you  still  as 
romantic  as  you  used  to  be,  and  do  you  seriously  mean  'the  bank 
whereon  the  wild  thyme  grows '  ? 

"Well,  suppose  the  bank  selected  :  to  whose  account  am  I  to  pay 
it  in  ?  You  are  (in  law)  zfemme  convert — in  fact  and  plain  English, 
a  married  woman — a  nobody — a  non-entity — a  mere  adjunct — 
appendage — affix,  to  a  more  important  person — having  no  powers 
and  no  rights — no  separate  independent  existence — you  are,  as  it 
were,  part  of  a  canon  residentiary — you  can't  contract  (but  I  hope 
you  are  expanding — this  you  may  lawfully  do  on  your  own  account) 
— you  can't  trade — you  can't  do  anything,  except  by  the  custom  of 
London,  and  then  you  must  both  reside  in  the  City  and  be  free  of  it, 
which  seems  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

"  On  these  grounds  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  Mrs  Richson 
should  inform  her  trustee — ist,  into  what  bank,  and  2nd,  to  what 
account,  her  January  dividend  is  to  be  paid  in. 

"  Dispatch    is   earnestly   requested   by,   my   dear    Selina, — Your 
perplexed,  bewildered,  distracted,  aftectionate  cousin, 

"  THOMAS  CHAMBERS. 
"  Mrs  RICHSON. 

"  I  don't  wish  you  to  receive  this  on  Sunday  morning,  so  I  shall 
keep  it  until  Monday." 

I  think  my  father  was  never  at  any  time  a  very  strong 
party  man,  certainly  not  within  my  recollection,  and  this 
would  always  have  militated  against  his  ever  obtaining  office. 
He  took  up,  as  I  have  already  said,  two  non-party  questions 
very  keenly  —  namely,  the  Protestant  question  and  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  ;  and  he  went  into  the  cave  of 
Adullam  and  voted  for  the  Conservative  Reform  Bill  passed 
by  Disraeli  in  1866,  but  he  never  became  a  leader  of  that 
party.  He  always  held  strongly  the  view  that  a  member  of 
Parliament  was  not  a  delegate,  but  should  always  vote  for 
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any  measure  which  he  thought  right,  irrespective  of  whether 
it  was  introduced  by  a  Liberal  or  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment. He  never  would  permit  himself  to  be  called  a 
"  Radical,"  a  name  he  much  disliked  ;  and  when  Home 
Rule  was  introduced  by  Mr  Gladstone,  and  my  husband  was 
afterwards  returned  as  Liberal  member  for  West  South- 
wark  in  1888,  I  remember  well  his  saying  sadly,  "Well, 
Richard,  I  would  rather  you  had  been  on  the  other  side." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1891 
he  was  a  Liberal  Unionist.  He  strongly  objected  to  any 
further  lowering  of  the  franchise,  and  was  not,  I  think,  an 
advocate  of  the  higher  education  of  the  Board  Schools.  He 
would  most  certainly  have  been  absolutely  against  the 
suffragette  movement  of  the  present  day,  although  it  is 
possible  that  he  might  have  acquiesced  in  a  limited  franchise 
for  widows  and  spinsters  with  property,  for  he  always  held 
strongly  the  view  that  no  one  should  have  a  vote  who  had 
not  a  stake  in  the  country  or  something  to  lose,  and  manhood 
suffrage  would  have  been  anathema  to  him.  It  is  well,  I 
often  think,  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  later  develop- 
ments of  Liberalism,  as  I  am  sure  he  would  have  taken  them 
to  heart  and  mourned  over  the  new  creed  and  methods  of 
the  Liberal  party. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  introducing  my  father  to  a  large 
audience  at  a  Social  Science  Meeting  at  Manchester,  described 
him  as  "my  friend  Chambers,  who  is  a  lawyer  and  an 
honest  man." 

One  day,  while  sitting  quietly  in  the  House  listening  to 
an  Irish  debate,  in  which  the  members  for  the  Emerald  Isle 
had  risen  one  after  another  in  great  wrath  to  denounce  the 
English  Government,  one  even  more  excited  than  the  rest 
exclaimed  :  "  Mr  Speaker  !  the  cup  of  Ireland's  wrongs  has 
been  overflowing  for  centuries,  and  even  now " —(dramatic 
pause) — "  //  is  not  full !  " 
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My  father  was  out  of  Parliament  from  1 857  to  1 865,  when 
he  was  elected,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Harvey  Lewis,  one 
of  the  two  members  for  the  huge  borough  of  Marylebone, 
then  untouched  by  the  Redistribution  Bill.  He  had  had 
several  offers  of  seats  during  this  time.  Why  he  declined 
them  I  cannot  say.  It  may  be  that  he  wished  to  devote 
himself  more  to  a  legal  career,  for,  as  I  have  just  said,  he 
had  been  appointed  Common  Serjeant  of  the  City  of  London, 
a  post  of  considerable  distinction,  and  which  carried  with 
it  the  additional  attraction  of  enabling  the  holder  to  stand 
for  Parliament.  I  thought  the  Recorder  and  Common 
Serjeant  had  since  been  deprived  of  this  power,  but  find 
that  I  was  mistaken. 

The  following  tribute  to  my  father's  capabilities  as  a 
judge  and  some  information  regarding  the  election  of  the 
legal  officers  of  the  Corporation  appeared  in  the  Times  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  26th  December  1891  : 

"  The  Crown  has  taken  to  itself  the  appointment  of  all 
the  chief  judicial  functionaries,  that  of  the  Recorder  of 
London  excepted,  and  he  (Sir  Thomas)  guided  with  a  sure 
hand  the  course  of  justice  to  the  right  conclusion.  The 
Corporation  nearly  lost  in  1888  the  privilege  of  nominating 
this  officer.  Mr  Pickersgill  proposed  that  nomination  to 
the  offices  of  Recorder,  Common  Serjeant,  and  Judge  of 
the  City  of  London  Court  should  from  henceforth  be  made 
by  the  Crown.  This  was  supported  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Sir  Henry  James,  and 
Mr  Henry  Fowler  condemning  appointment  of  judges  by 
popular  election.  The  question  was  argued  in  both  Houses. 
In  the  end  the  appointment  of  Recorder  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Corporation,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Crown." 

My  father  was  also  by  this  time  (1865)  a  Q.C.  I  well 
remember  the  day  when  he  received  the  invitation  to  stand 
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for  Marylebone.  He  went  with  my  mother  to  consult  some 
friends  who  lived  in  Norfolk  Street,  Park  Lane,  and  I 
accompanied  them.  On  the  way  back  they  walked  arm-in- 
arm earnestly  discussing  the  momentous  question  of  whether 
he  should  accept  the  request  to  stand.  He  decided  to  do  so, 
and  we  set  to  work  in  hot  haste  to  make  blue-and-yellow 
bows  for  ourselves  and  the  horses.  Mr  Harvey  Lewis  was 
the  other  Liberal  candidate  ;  and  Lord  Fermoy,  an  Irish  peer, 
who  had  held  the  seat  from  1859,  the  Liberal-Conservative. 

It  seems  that  Irish  peers  have  the  distinctive  privilege  of 
admission  by  election  to  the  House  of  Commons  (see  Whit- 
aker's  Peerage).  I  fancy  his  lordship  must  have  been  en- 
dowed with  Celtic  exuberance  of  temperament,  since  it  was 
reported  to  us  that  at  an  election  meeting  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
will  snuff  him  out "  (meaning  my  father)  "  as  I  do  this  gas," 
and,  suiting  his  action  to  the  words,  he  turned  the  light  out. 
In  the  end,  however,  he  was  snuffed  out  himself,  and  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  anything  further  of  him.  At  this  election 
one  falsehood  circulated  throughout  the  borough  was  that  my 
father  was  Montague  Chambers,  Q.C.  (who  was  no  relation), 
and  not  Thomas  Chambers,  Q.C.  Now,  the  former  was 
unmarried,  so  we  children  were  taken  round  in  the  carriage 
with  our  parents,  all  over  the  borough,  in  order  that  the 
voters  might  be  undeceived  upon  this  point.  We  made  a 
fine  show  in  those  days.  Certainly  on  the  polling  day,  if 
not  before,  we  had  a  sort  of  chariot  carriage  with  four  grey 
horses,  gaily  decorated  with  our  colours.  I  remember  our 
coachman  turning  down  the  tiny  paved  street  which  runs  by 
the  side  of  Paddington  Churchyard — the  latter  has  since 
been  transformed  into  a  recreation  ground — where  we 
became  blocked,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  our 
cumbrous  equipage  and  horses  were  manoeuvred  round  the 
corner  into  Marylebone  High  Street. 

The  hustings  were  then  erected  at  the  northern  end  of 
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Portland  Place  against  the  gardens  of  Park  Crescent,  facing 
south  ;  and  upon  the  nomination  day  the  crowd  surged  all 
round  the  carriage  in  such  a  dense  shouting  and  cheering 
mass  that  my  mother  was  terrified.  Upon  the  door  being 
opened  to  let  my  father  out,  my  younger  sister,  now  Lady 
Roxburgh,  fell  out  amongst  the  people,  and  was  lifted  back 
without  my  mother  being  aware  of  the  accident.  Either  on 
this  occasion  or  at  the  1868  election,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
which,  the  wife  of  the  American  Minister  took  compassion 
upon  us  and  invited  us  up  on  to  the  balcony  of  the  American 
Embassy  at  the  corner,  from  which  position  we  could  watch 
the  proceedings  in  safety.  There  was  hardly  any  Liberal 
organisation,  properly  so  called,  I  believe,  in  those  days,  and 
I  should  think  matters  were  much  the  same  on  the  Con- 
servative side.  Canvassing  was  out  of  the  question  with 
such  a  huge  electorate.  My  father  relied  entirely  upon 
meetings,  and  years  after  the  1865  election  used  to  boast  that 
he  had  only  held  about  two  political  meetings  in  a  year, 
and  that  most  of  his  correspondence  answered  itself.  It  is 
remarkable  under  these  circumstances  that  he  was  able  to 
hold  the  seat  for  twenty  years. 

The   result  of   the   poll   in  this    1865   election  was  as 
follows  : 

Lewis,  John  Harvey  .  .  .  7*59 
Chambers,  Thomas,  Q.C.  .  .  6488 
Fermoy,  Lord  .  .  ,  .  4121 

It  took  place  on  July  I2th.  It  is  curious  that  my  father 
never  headed  the  poll  in  one  of  the  four  elections  he  fought 
in  Marylebone,  and  I  believe  the  reason  to  be  that  he  took 
the  business  of  electioneering  much  too  calmly,  and  won 
only  on  account  of  the  general  respect  in  which  he  was 
held. 

The   next   event  of   political   importance  which    1    can 
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now  recall  was  the  famous  riot  in  which  the  Hyde  Park 
railings  were  knocked  down  by  a  mob,  1  think  it  was  in  1867. 
The  people  claimed  the  right  of  free  speech  and  of  holding 
meetings  in  the  Park,  and  they  won  the  day.  The  right 
was  granted,  and  many  a  meeting  has  been  held  there  since. 
I  refer  to  this  for  the  reason  that  I  had  a  most  remarkable 
dream  a  week  before  this  happened.  I  dreamt  that  I  saw 
the  rioters  seize  the  bridle  of  a  hansom-cab  horse  and  back 
the  cab  into  the  railings  at  the  corner  of  Park  Lane  and 
Oxford  Street  and  throw  them  down,  upon  which  the  mob 
rushed  in.  This  scene  I  actually  saw  a  week  later  from 
the  balcony  of  a  friend's  house  in  Great  Cumberland 
Street. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  dreams  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  following  far  more  remarkable  dreams  or 
visions — I  hardly  know  which  to  call  them, — one  of  which 
my  mother  had  about  this  time.  The  first  concerned  one 
of  my  brothers  who  was  at  school  at  Brighton.  My  mother 
dreamt  more  than  once  that  she  saw  him  looking  very  poorly 
and  crying  out  for  her,  until  at  length,  becoming  quite 
worried,  she  prevailed  upon  my  father  to  take  her  to 
Brighton  for  a  week-end.  They  stayed  at  the  Albion  Hotel, 
and  upon  her  arrival  there  she  at  once  drove  up  to  the 
school  and  asked  to  see  my  brother.  She  found  him  very 
far  from  well,  and  he  told  her  that  he  had  been  crying  for 
her  night  after  night.  Being  anxious  about  his  health,  she 
took  him  back  with  her  to  the  hotel  to  stay  with  her  over 
the  Sunday,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  came  out  fully 
with  the  measles. 

The  second  dream  was  much  more  extraordinary. 
Mr  Russell  Gurney,  who  was  then  Recorder  of  London,  had 
been  sent  over  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  in  1871,  to 
Jamaica,  as  a  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  occurrences  in 
1865  and  which  threatened  a  rupture  between  the  two  countries, 
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my  father  being  appointed  Deputy  Recorder  during  his 
absence.  No  news  had  been  received  as  to  the  date  of  the 
Recorder's  return  home,  but  my  mother  was  greatly  troubled 
in  her  mind  by  a  dream  which  she  had,  and  of  which  my 
father  made  light.  She  explained  that  she  seemed  to  be  on 
board  a  large  ship,  and  that  she  saw  Mr  Gurney  in  his 
cabin  in  the  act  of  dressing  himself  after  a  bath.  His  arms 
were  bare,  and  a  sudden  roll  of  the  vessel  threw  him  against 
the  side,  whereupon  he  uttered  a  cry  of  pain  and  fainted- 
She  next  saw  him  lying  in  bed,  with  Mrs  Gurney  kneeling 
in  prayer  by  his  side,  and  a  mysterious  female  figure  appeared 
to  be  hovering  over  the  bed.  My  father  always  attended 
breakfast  at  the  Religious  Tract  Society's  office  on  Tuesdays 
at  eight  o'clock.  It  was  on  one  of  these  Tuesdays,  before  he 
left  home,  that  my  mother  described  the  above  vivid  dream 
to  him.  Upon  the  Recorder's  return  from  abroad,  when 
they  compared  notes  it  was  found  that  the  accident  and  the 
dream  had  actually  taken  place  exactly  at  the  same  hour. 
"  The  fact  is  that  I  met  with  a  nasty  accident  on  board  the 
steamer  on  my  return  voyage,"  said  Mr  Gurney,  upon 
which  my  father  began  to  describe  the  dream,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  Recorder.  "  Don't  tell  it  to  me,"  he  said  ; 
"  let  Mrs  Chambers  call  upon  my  wife  and  describe  exactly 
what  she  dreamt."  Accordingly  my  mother  did  so,  and 
after  hearing  her  account  Mrs  Gurney  exclaimed,  "  You 
could  not  have  described  the  scene  more  vividly  if  you  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  it.  My  husband  was  dressing  after 
a  bath,  when  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  vessel  threw  him  against 
an  exposed  hot-water  pipe,  and  he  was  badly  scalded.  The 
pain  was  intense,  and  he  fainted.  It  is  also  quite  true  that 
I  was  kneeling  praying  by  his  bedside,  for  1  was  naturally 
anxious  as  to  the  effect  upon  him  of  such  a  shock.  Who 
the  figure  hovering  over  the  bed  could  have  been  I  know 
not,  unless  it  was  my  mother.  I  had  been  thinking  much 
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about  her,  and  of  how  deeply  she  would  have  sympathised 
with  me  in  my  anxiety." 

In  1867  my  father  and  mother  took  me  over  to  Paris  to 
see  the  great  Exhibition  there.  I  was  not  in  good  health  at 
the  time,  and  was  suffering  from  a  very  painful  abscess,  for 
which  the  femme  de  chambre  advised  the  heroic  and  drastic 
remedy  of  a  mustard  poultice.  I  fainted  with  the  pain. 
My  principal  recollection  of  this  visit  is  that  of  endless 
tramps  along  interminable  boulevards  and  through  court 
after  court  of  the  Exhibition,  till  I  was  ready  to  drop  with 
fatigue,  and  my  mother  was  quite  knocked  up.  I  fancy  it 
must  have  closely  resembled  other  exhibitions,  for  I  cannot 
recall  any  special  features  of  interest  in  connection  with  it. 
The  great  attraction  of  Paris  for  me  then  consisted  in  the 
magnificent  white  and  dappled-grey  cart  and  omnibus  horses, 
bred,  I  believe,  in  Normandy  and  Brittany.  I  was  never 
wearied  of  watching  them  and  trying  to  sketch  them.  The 
omnibuses  had  some  of  them  harnessed  three  abreast,  while 
the  lumbering  two-wheeled  badly  balanced  carts  had  one  in 
the  shafts  and  a  string  of  from  two  to  three,  or  even  four, 
in  single  file  in  front. 

It  was  about  this  date  that  we  became  acquainted  with 
Mr  Lough,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  and  his  wife.  He  took 
a  great  interest  in  me  and  lent  me  a  cherub's  head  to  model, 
and  all  the  necessary  tools,  in  the  hope  that  I  should  devote 
myself  to  the  art  of  sculpture,  but  in  this  he  was  dis- 
appointed. I  developed  a  great  taste,  however,  for  oil- 
painting  of  a  sort,  and  martyred  my  relatives  by  getting 
them  to  sit  for  three-quarter-length  portraits  which  were 
anything  but  flattering.  When  quite  a  child  I  had  tried  my 
hand  at  portraiture,  but  found  the  full  face  so  difficult  to 
draw,  more  especially  the  nose,  that  I  am  credited  with 
having  said  that  I  thought  the  likenesses  looked  much 
better  without  that  feature.  I  can  remember  poring  over 
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a  book  entitled  Notes  upon  Noses  which  had  an  extraordinary 
attraction  for  me,  and  questioning  my  parents  as  to  the 
difference  between  a  nasal  organ  and  a  proboscis. 

Mrs  Alexander  Melville,  whose  husband  had  painted  a 
large  picture  of  some  City  entertainment  in  which  my  father 
and  mother  figured,  was  my  painting  mistress,  and  my 
mother  gave  me  a  room  in  our  house,  which  was  dignified 
by  the  name  of  "  studio."  One  day  when  there  was  a  high 
wind  blowing  I  ran  hurriedly  into  the  room,  leaving  the 
door  to  slam  behind  me.  My  little  black-and-tan  terrier, 
a  present  to  me  from  our  coachman,  was  following  me. 
Hearing  terrible  howls  of  pain,  I  turned  to  find  the  poor 
little  dog  twisting  round  and  round  in  agony  and  trying  to 
lick  his  tail.  At  first  I  could  not  imagine  what  had  happened  ; 
but  when  I  glanced  at  the  door,  there  was  a  piece  of  his  tail 
hanging  from  it ! 

About  this  time  my  sister  and  I  were  sent  to  Miss  Birch's 
Academy  for  Dancing  in  Baker  Street.  Even  now,  after 
this  long  lapse  of  years,  I  can  see  this  lady  most  vividly  in 
my  mind's  eye.  She  was  the  very  essence  of  primness  and 
propriety,  though  in  a  very  different  style  from  Miss  Fitch  : 
with  her  mouth  and  chin  firmly  set,  her  arms  extended  as 
she  gingerly  held  out  her  full  black  silk  skirt  by  the  tip  of 
each  thumb  and  forefinger  and  poised  herself  upon  her 
toes  in  the  six  positions  in  her  wonderful-fitting  thin  prunella 
boots.  We  were  instructed  always  to  curtsey  upon  entering 
or  leaving  a  room.  When  doing  the  latter  we  were  told  to 
open  the  door  with  the  right  hand,  then  grasp  the  other  side 
of  the  handle  with  the  left,  and  turn  so  as  to  face  the  room 
in  shutting  it. 

For  some  years  about  this  time  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
attending  service  in  Berkeley  Chapel,  of  which  our  friend 
the  Rev.  Brownlow  Maitland,  a  very  charming  man,  who 
prepared  both  my  sister  and  myself  for  confirmation,  was  the 
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incumbent  ;  we  generally  went  to  the  Temple  in  the  afternoon. 
We  had  sittings  in  Berkeley  Chapel  in  a  large  square  pew 
under  the  gallery,  and  one  Sunday  my  younger  sister,  who 
had  been  piling  up  several  hassocks  one  upon  another  and 
had  then  seated  herself  on  the  top,  tumbled  over  and  much 
disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  rest  of  us.  Berkeley  Chapel  was 
afterwards  pulled  down  and  rebuilt;  but  I  did  not  attend 
there  very  frequently.  We  had  also  for  a  time  sittings  at 
St  Mary's,  Bryanston  Square,  where  our  old  friends  Dr 
Fremantle,  now  Dean  of  Ripon,  Canon  Leigh,  now  Dean 
of  Hereford,  and  Mr  Russell  Wakefield,  now  Bishop  of 
Birmingham,  were  successively  rectors. 

I  now  come  to  the  general  election  of  1868,  which  took 
place  on  i8th  November. 

The  candidates  and  results  of  the  poll  were  as  follows  : 
Lewis,  John  Harvey  (L.)       .         .         9782 
Chambers,  Thomas,  Q.C.  (L.)         .         9444 
Sandwith,  Dr  H.  (L.)  .         .         5591 

Grant,  Daniel  (L.)  .         .         4058 

Parkyns,  Sir  T.  C.  (C.)  .         .         3989 

I  cannot  recall  any  specially  exciting  incidents  at  this 
election. 

In  those  days,  in  that  huge  constituency,  Liberalism,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  very  strong.  The  splitting  up  of  the 
Metropolitan  divisions  later  on,  as  will  be  seen,  greatly 
weakened  the  Progressive  forces,  as  it  gave  more 
opportunity  for  certain  powerful  influences  to  be  set  in 
motion  against  them. 

That  I  had  already  begun  to  be  keenly  interested  in 
politics  the  following  passages  from  one  of  my  letters, 
written  during  this  election,  will  show.  My  father  and 
mother  appear  to  have  been  staying  at  Broadstairs.  The 
Hobbs  referred  to  was  my  father's  clerk.  Ellis  was  our 
butler  (my  spelling  was  imperfect  in  those  days). 
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"63  GLOUCESTER  PLACE,  PORTMAN  SQUARE, 
"August  27 th. 

"  Elis  told  us  to-day  at  luncheon  that  Mr  Harvey  Lewis  has  had 
some  large  posters  (I  think  he  called  them)  put  about.  He  wishes 
you  to  do  the  same.  He  says  if  you  had  two  hundred  he  and 
Hobbs  would  paste  them  up.  Dr  Sandwith  has  taken  two  public- 
houses  near  here,  but  one  or  two  of  your  best  committee-rooms 
have  refused  his  offers  to  hire  them.  It  is  said  everywhere  (so  Elis 
says)  that  neither  Dr  Sandwith  nor  a  Conservative  has  the  slightest 
chance,  as  the  Conservatives  are  all  for  you,  as  are  also  the  Whigs. 
Dr  Sandwith  is  too  great  a  Radical  to  please  them  in  Marylebone. 
Dr  O'Connor  has  greatly  offended  the  people  about  here  by  being 
present  at  that  meeting.  They  are  very  angry  indeed  with  him. 
Elis  says  that  if  you  hired  a  man  to  paste  up  the  bills,  he  would 
require  two  thousand  of  them,  but  he  thinks  that  if  you  had  two 
hundred  it  would  be  quite  enough,  and  he  and  Hobbs  would  paste 
them  up." 

With  reference  to  Marylebone,  we  were  dining  with  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  Dr  Talbot,  now  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
a  year  or  two  ago,  and  in  speaking  of  my  father's  con- 
stituency I  happened  to  pronounce  the  word  thus,  "  Marie- 
le-bone,"  upon  which  the  Bishop  took  me  to  task.  He 
said,  "  Surely  your  father  called  it  c  Marrowbone  '  ? "  I 
said  I  did  not  think  so,  as  we  thought  the  word  was  derived 
from  "  Marie-le-Bourne."  Since  then,  in  reading  Pepys' 
Diary,  I  notice  that  in  vol.  viii.  page  6,  he  writes  the  word 
thus,  "  Marrowbone,"  so  that  must  have  been  the  old 
pronunciation. 

My  father  had  associated  with  him  in  the  City,  as  a 
fellow-judge,  Mr  Commissioner  Kerr,  Judge  of  the  Mayor's 
Court.  He  and  my  father  were  men  of  very  different 
dispositions  and  characters.  My  father  was  peaceful.  The 
Commissioner  was  inclined  to  be  quick-tempered.  My 
father  was  restrained  in  his  language  and  had  a  horror 
of  slang.  The  Commissioner  did  not  disdain  to  allow 
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himself  the  licence  of  a  mild  expletive  when  much 
moved.  Notwithstanding  these  differences  of  temperament, 
however,  I  believe  the  two  judges  got  on  well  together. 

Upon  my  father's  election  for  Marylebone  he  attended 
the  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  where  he  met  the  Commissioner. 
The  latter  became  much  roused,  and  exclaimed,  "  All  my 
friends  are  getting  into  Parliament !  So-and-so  is  just 
elected  for  such-and-such  a  place  ;  Tom  Chambers  is  elected 
for  Marylebone  !  I'll  be  hanged,  I'll  go  and  stand  for  the 
Isle  of  Dogs  !  "  "  The  proper  place  for  a  *  Cur,'  "  said  my 
father  gently.  The  Commissioner's  mouth  fell,  and  he 
gazed  at  my  father  in  speechless  surprise.  My  father 
calmly  continued,  "  You  cannot  take  offence,  Kerr,  as  you 
yourself  suggested  the  locality."  The  Commissioner's  name 
was  sometimes  pronounced  Kerr  and  sometimes  Kar. 

A  friend  gave  me  the  following  account  of  a  scene  in 
the  Commissioner's  Court : 

Persons  :  The  Commissioner  and  a  somewhat  pugnacious 
witness,  between  whom  no  love  was  lost. 

The  Commissioner  in  a  moment  of  annoyance  had 
referred  to  witness  as  a  good  type  of  the  English  bulldog, 
to  which  the  latter  replied  that  "  he  would  sooner  be  an 
English  bulldog  than  a  Scotch  cur  !  " 

My  father  having  been  a  judge  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  it  may  not,  I  think,  be  out  of  place  if  I  give  one 
illustration,  which  will  perhaps  suffice,  as  typical  of  the 
cruelty  with  which  offences  were  punished  only  some  eighty 
years  before  my  birth,  and  of  course  well  within  the 
memory  of  my  father's  parents.  To  many  people  it  may 
seem  almost  incredible.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Marks,  in 
his  most  interesting  if  gruesome  work  entitled  Tyburn  Treey 
as  my  authority  for  the  following,  which  I  have  picked 
out  at  random  : 

"  Executed  at  Tyburn,  John  Kelly,  for  robbing  Edward 
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Adamson  in  a  public  street  of  sixpence  and  one  farthing." — 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  7th  March  1783. 

This  unhappy  wretch  must  have  been  convicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  where  my  father  was  later  called  upon  to 
administer  justice — justice  which  I  am  thankful  to  say  was 
tempered  with  mercy.  He  was  essentially  a  merciful  judge. 

The  public  hangman,  who  had  to  carry  out  inhuman 
sentences  such  as  the  above,  seems  never  to  have  received 
any  public  recognition,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  this  neglect 
has  been  redeemed  by  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
which  records  that  little  can  be  gathered  regarding  the  lives 
of  these  "  officers  "  of  the  State,  and  gives  one  or  two  names 
of  hangmen  which  have  been  preserved  in  history.  That 
these  hangmen  had  plenty  to  do  is  evident  from  the  words 
of  the  Chief  Justice  Fortescue  about  1476.  He  said  that 
more  men  were  hanged  in  England  in  a  year  for  robbery 
and  manslaughter  than  in  France  for  such  manner  of  crime 
in  seven  years.  A  moderate  computation  places  the  number 
of  those  who  suffered  at  Tyburn  at  fifty  thousand. 


CHAPTER  IV 

MY  FATHER — continued 

Marylebone  Elections  of  1874  and  1880 — Essay  on  Words. 

NATURALLY,  after  my  marriage  in  1871  I  had  less  to  do 
with  my  father's  subsequent  elections  in  Marylebone.  From 
henceforth  we  were  much  taken  up  with  our  own  political 
warfare,  and  could  only  gather  how  things  were  going  at 
second-hand.  Once,  however,  I  drove  with  my  father  in 
our  brougham  to  attend  one  of  his  meetings  in  Paddington 
Chapel.  It  must  have  been  in  1880.  We  were  met  outside 
the  entrance  by  a  crowd  of  young  men  (medical  students, 
it  was  said)  who  brandished  sticks  in  a  very  threatening  way 
as  they  crowded  round  ;  but,  catching  sight  of  my  father's 
bald  head,  word  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  not  to 
attack  us,  as  the  candidate  was  an  old  gentleman.  We  were 
got  into  the  chapel  in  safety,  but  while  we  were  there  the 
windows  were  broken,  also  the  windows  of  our  carriage  ; 
and  our  coachman  was  knocked  off  the  box,  and  some  of  the 
harness  cut. 

At  this  same  election,  my  cousin  Miss  Vernon  tells  me, 
Mr  Gladstone  went  to  speak  for  my  father  in  St  Pancras. 
When  my  father  arrived  the  crowd  outside  the  building  was 
so  dense  that  it  seemed  physically  impossible  for  him  to  get 
in.  An  inspector,  realising  this,  suggested  that  he  should 
go  over  and  not  through  the  crowd.  This  extraordinary  idea 
was  carried  out.  My  father  was  lifted  up  with  a  gentle 
shove  and  propelled  along  on  the  heads  of  the  people  on 
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all-fours.  This,  he  said,  was  not  so  difficult,  as  most  wore 
bowler  hats.  Willing  hands  assisted,  and  when  he  reached 
the  inside  of  the  door  he  was  gently  lowered  to  the  ground. 
Here  was,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted,  a  curious  and  prob- 
ably unique  electioneering  experience. 

But  to  return  to  the  proper   sequence  of   events.     In 
1874  the  result  of  the  poll  was  as  follows  : 

Forsyth,  Wm.,  Q.C.  (C.)         .         .       9849 
Chambers,  Sir  Thomas,  Q.C.  (L.)    .       8251 

The  unsuccessful  candidates  were  : 

Grant,  Daniel  (L.)         .         .         .         7822 
Hughes,  Thomas,  Q.C.  (L.)  (ret.)  .  294 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Marylebone  was  not  stead- 
fast in  its  political  faith,  as  a  Conservative  now  headed  the 
poll ;  but  in  1880  a  Liberal  again  took  that  position  in  the 
person  of  Daniel  Grant.  I  give  the  numbers  below.  Mr 
Hughes,  I  imagine,  must  have  stood  in  1874  as  an  Inde- 
pendent Liberal.  The  election  of  1880  took  place  on 
April  3rd. 

Grant,  Daniel  (L.) 

Chambers,  Sir  Thomas,  Q.C.  (L.) 

Headley,  Lord  (C.)     . 

Hunt,  F.  Seager  (C.) 

This  election  saw  the  end  of  my  father's  political  contests, 
for  he  determined  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  1880  Parlia- 
ment. He  became  less  and  less  a  party  man  as  he  watched 
with  a  growing  dislike  the  later  developments  of  Liberalism, 
and  he  felt  quite  out  of  touch  with  Liberal  statesmen  upon 
some  of  their  measures,  notably  with  Mr  Gladstone  later 
upon  the  subject  of  Home  Rule. 

Before  1885  the  Redistribution  Bill  had  become  law, 
and  the  huge  borough  of  Marylebone  had  been  cut  up  into 
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several  Parliamentary  divisions.  In  his  farewell  speech  to 
the  electors  my  father  wittily  said  :  "  I  have  hitherto 
represented  an  undivided  Marylebone.  I  will  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  vulgar  fractions." 

My  father  loved  his  judicial  work,  and  literally  died  in 
harness,  as  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  do.  He  sat  in  Court 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and,  as  one  paper  most 
truthfully  observed,  "  He  was  full  of  good  stories  gleaned 
from  his  wonderfully  long  and  varied  career." 

Sir  William  Marriott,  who  had  filled  the  post  of  Judge 
Advocate-General  in  1885  and  1886,  and  had  afterwards 
seceded  from  the  Liberal  party,  was  known  to  be  very  anxious 
for  my  father  to  retire  in  order  that  he  himself  might  be 
appointed  Recorder.  Sir  William  was  more  than  suspected 
of  inspiring  certain  paragraphs  in  the  Press  which  suggested 
that  my  father  was  no  longer  capable  of  properly  conducting 
the  business  in  his  Court,  and  should  give  place  to  someone 
younger  and  more  vigorous.  Upon  meeting  Marriott  one 
day,  my  father  jokingly  observed,  "  Well,  Marriott,  I  can 
assure  you  of  one  thing  :  if  I  see  any  more  of  those  notices 
in  the  paper,  I  shall  definitely  decline  to  attend  your  funeral." 
Years  after  my  father's  death,  when  Sir  Charles  Hall  and 
not  Sir  William  Marriott  had  been  appointed  Recorder, 
I  made  a  very  unlucky  remark.  When  dining  with  Sir 
Richard  Wyatt  one  night  I  chanced  to  be  sitting  next  Baron 
Pollock,  who  began  to  praise  my  father  and  say  how  greatly 
he  had  admired  him.  I  responded  by  saying  how  well  he 
had  been  able  to  preside  on  the  bench  of  the  Old  Bailey  up 
to  the  very  last,  and  I  added  that  there  was  only  one  man 
who  had  behaved  badly,  and  that  was  Sir  William  Marriott, 
and  I  began  to  cite  some  of  these  paragraphs.  "  Hush," 
whispered  Baron  Pollock  warningly  ;  "  he  is  now  sitting 
opposite  you "  ;  and  there,  true  enough,  was  Sir  William 
facing  me.  I  did  not  know  him  by  sight. 
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I  think  a  few  notes  from  my  father's  "  Essay  on  Words," 
which  he  delivered  at  several  penny  readings  and  other  social 
gatherings  when  I  was  still  a  child,  may  be  of  interest.  He 
observes  that  "  deafness  is  worse  than  blindness,"  and  com- 
putes the  number  of  languages  spoken  in  the  world  to  be 
about  three  hundred  (as  this  was  written  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  the  number  has  since  probably  been  found  to  be 
greater,  and,  of  course,  thousands  of  new  words  have  been 
added  to  our  language).  He  quotes  the  following  from 
Coleridge  :  "  There  are  cases  in  which  more  knowledge,  of 
more  value,  may  be  conveyed  by  the  history  of  a  word  than 
by  the  history  of  a  campaign.  Out  of  about  50,000  words 
in  the  English  language  a  rustic  labourer  uses  only  about 
300  ;  an  ordinary  educated  man  3000  or  4000  ;  while  a  great 
orator  reaches  10,000.  The  Old  Testament  contains  5662 
different  words  ;  the  works  of  Shakespeare  about  10,000,  and 
of  Milton  8000.  The  number  of  words  in  modern  European 
languages  amounts  to  about  30,000,  in  ordinary  use.  It  is 
the  link  that  binds  man  to  man,  the  chain  that  binds  genera- 
tion to  generation."  I  quote  the  following  story  from  his 
Social  Science  Meeting  address  in  London  in  June  1862  : — 
"  Association  of  ideas  :  amusing  blunder. — In  the  third 
volume  of  Alison's  Life  of  Lord  Castlereagh  there  is  a  singularly 
ludicrous  slip  of  the  pen,  or  misprint — for  one  does  not 
know  to  which  it  must  be  ascribed, — that  deserves  a  niche 
in  any  future  collection  of  curiosities.  It  occurs  in  the 
description  of  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
the  passage  runs  as  follows  :  £  The  pall  was  borne  by  the 
Marquises  of  Anglesea  and  Londonderry,  Lord  Gough, 
Lord  Combermere,  Lord  Seaton,  Mr  H.  Smith,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Sir  Alexander  Woodford,  and  Sir  Peregrine  Pickle! 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  ludicrous  admixture  of  fact 
and  fiction,  and  no  less  difficult  to  suggest  any  explanation 
of  its  occurrence.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  was  meant,  but, 
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however  the  blunder  arose,  surely  never  was  there  a  more 
whimsical  illustration  of  laws  as  to  association  of  ideas.  In 
truth,  more  or  less,  our  whole  life  is  a  tissue  of  associations. 
We  are  knit  to  nature,  to  art,  to  places,  to  inanimate  things, 
by  subtle  links  of  the  memory  and  the  fancy." 

The  years  between  1868  and  1871,  the  date  of  my 
marriage,  seem  to  me  to  have  been  rather  uneventful  ;  in 
any  case,  I  cannot  recall  any  very  thrilling  incident  which 
took  place  in  which  I  was  personally  concerned  during  that 
time.  My  mother's  health  continued  very  unsatisfactory — 
it  had  been  so  ever  since  the  birth  of  my  youngest  sister 
in  1 866  ;  so  that,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  was  very  frequently 
my  father's  companion. 

The  rest  of  my  father's  life  was  free  from  much  storm 
and  stress,  although  he  continued  his  political  career  until 
1885.  He  took  his  Parliamentary  duties  easily,  and  spoke 
but  rarely,  if  at  all,  during  the  last  year  or  two  that  he 
remained  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Occasionally  feeling 
tired,  he  would  endeavour  to  slip  away  quietly  during  an 
interesting  debate,  but  it  was  rarely  indeed  that  he  succeeded 
in  escaping  Richard's  eagle  eye.  My  husband  was  not  a 
Whip  then,  but  acted  in  that  capacity  with  regard  to  my 
father.  In  1876  my  poor  mother  was  found  to  be 
suffering  from  an  incurable  complaint.  She  had  an  intense 
longing  to  die  in  the  country,  and  my  father  took  a  pretty 
place  called  Ashgrove,  at  Knockholt,  near  Sevenoaks,  and 
she  was  moved  there  in  the  winter.  She  only  lived  till 
the  following  January,  and  was  buried  there  in  the  church- 
yard in  a  charming  spot  which  commands — or  rather  did 
command,  for  the  neighbourhood  has  doubtless  been  built 
over  since  then — a  lovely  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Canon  Ainger  came  down  to  conduct  the  funeral  service. 
The  Vicar  of  Knockholt  in  those  days  was  a  very  worthy 
man  named  Joseph  Hall,  whose  peculiarities,  1  fear,  used  to 
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cause  our  lively  family  some  innocent  amusement.  He 
used  to  preach  in  black  kid  gloves  in  the  summer  and 
black  woollen  ones  in  the  winter.  The  vestry  having  been 
pulled  down  during  some  alterations,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
robing  himself  in  the  church  and  then  concealing  himself 
behind  the  door.  Being  very  stout,  his  body  prevented  its 
being  opened,  and  one  day  one  of  my  sisters,  struggling  to 
get  in,  after  a  specially  violent  push  heard  a  plaintive  voice 
from  the  other  side,  "  Please,  don't  do  that,"  and  found 
him  there. 

There  was  also  a  most  remarkable  stained-glass  window 
in  the  church,  which  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr 
Hall's  first  wife,  who  was,  we  could  see  from  the  inscription, 
a  great  many  years  older  than  himself.  The  subject  of  the 
window  was  a  portrait  of  the  deceased  lady  in  a  merino 
dress  and  shawl,  grey  curls,  and  a  poke  bonnet.  She  was 
standing  on  a  cloud,  with  the  breath  coming  out  of  her 
mouth  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  Lo,  I  come."  Two  angels 
were  enaeavouring  to  raise  her,  and  above  was  the  face  of  our 
Lord,  with  the  words,  "  Come  up  hither." 

My  father  remained  at  Knockholt  for  a  year  or  two  after 
my  mother's  death,  making  our  house  his  headquarters 
during  his  visits  to  town.  At  length  he  returned  to 
Gloucester  Place,  which  had  been  let  in  the  meanwhile,  and 
it  was  there  that  he  died. 

He  and  my  sisters  had  some  pleasant  neighbours  at 
Knockholt.  Foremost  amongst  these  were  the  Stanhopes,  and 
we  had  many  a  lovely  walk  through  Chevening  Park,  which 
was  quite  close  to  Ashgrove.  In  1881  I  travelled  down 
from  London  to  attend  an  afternoon  party  at  Chevening,  and 
was  much  interested  to  see  the  longed-for  son  and  heir, 
then  a  baby  about  nine  months  old.  There  was  a  difference 
in  age  of  about  seven  years  between  the  little  Lord  Mahon 
— the  third  whom  my  father  told  us  he  could  remember — 
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and  the  younger  of  his  two  sisters  ;  but  after  that  another 
son  was  born  to  the  Stanhopes.  I  find  from  my  diary  that 
"  the  baby,  though  so  young,  behaved  admirably  ;  shook 
hands  with  us  and  smiled  most  benignly."  He  was  a  very 
good-looking  child,  with  rather  large  features,  particularly 
the  aristocratic  nose  of  the  family.  I  have  never  seen  him 
since  that  day,  and  now  it  is  strange  to  reflect  that  he  must 
be  a  man  over  thirty  years  of  age.  His  mother,  Countess 
Stanhope,  was  extremely  nice,  and  Earl  Stanhope  was  a 
charming  man.  In  Chevening  Church,  which  nestled  most 
beautifully  in  the  valley,  there  is  to  be  seen  the  lovely 
marble  group  by  Chantrey  of  a  Lady  Stanhope  with  her 
baby. 

It  was  during  the  autumn  of  1878  that  a  terribly  tragic 
event  occurred  in  our  family.  My  cousin  William  Lewis, 
a  very  rising  young  barrister,  for  whom  a  future  judgeship 
was  confidently  predicted,  met  his  death  on  the  Lyskam,  a 
pass  above  Zermatt,  in  company  with  his  friend  Paterson, 
another  barrister,  and  three  guides,  the  well-known  Knubels 
of  St  Nicholas.  It  is  supposed  that  they  trod  upon  a  cornice 
of  snow,  but  this  is  only  surmise,  as  no  one  lived  to  tell  the 
tale.  Young  Lewis  had  but  recently  married  one  of  my  first 
cousins,  and  she  and  her  baby  girl,  only  a  few  weeks  old, 
were  staying  with  my  father  at  Knockholt  during  her 
husband's  absence  on  his  Swiss  trip,  and  I  was  also  there, 
Richard  being  then  at  Vienna  with  his  friend  Mr  Winter- 
botham.  The  news  arrived  during  the  afternoon  while  my 
cousin  was  out  driving  with  my  father,  and  we  were  in 
despair  as  to  how  the  horrible  tragedy  should  be  broken  to 
her.  We  decided  first  to  tell  my  father,  which  we  did,  and 
he  strongly  advised  that  nothing  should  be  said  to  the  ill- 
fated  young  wife  until  her  mother,  for  whom  we  had 
telegraphed,  arrived.  It  was  an  evening  which  I  can  never 
forget.  My  sisters  and  I  were  forced  to  keep  up  a  conver- 
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sation,  weighed  down  by  the  knowledge  of  this  ghastly  event, 
until  late  that  night,  when  my  aunt  reached  Knockholt.  My 
cousin  has  remained  a  widow,  and  the  baby  of  that  date  is 
now  the  wife  of  a  very  successful  doctor,  and  the  mother 
of  three  fine  children. 

It  had  been  our  custom  ever  since  my  marriage  to  spend 
Christmas  with  my  father  either  in  London  or  at  Knockholt, 
and  on  Christmas  Eve,  1891,  I  was  packing  up  in  readiness 
to  start  off  in  the  carriage  for  Gloucester  Place.  My 
husband  had  already  left  home,  when  a  telegram  was  given 
to  me  saying  that  my  father  was  very  ill,  and  would  I  come 
at  once  ?  I  had  a  presentiment  that  the  worst  had  happened, 
and  that  this  message  was  only  to  break  the  news  of  his 
death  to  me.  There  was  such  a  terribly  dense  fog  that 
morning  that  our  footman  carried  a  lantern,  and  the  horse's 
feet  were  covered  with  some  material  to  prevent  his  slipping, 
as  there  was  in  addition  a  severe  frost.  When  I  reached 
Gloucester  Place  I  was  told  that  my  father  had  been  found 
peacefully  asleep  in  death  when  our  old  nurse  had  gone 
into  his  bedroom  that  morning.  He  had  died  of  heart 
failure  during  the  night. 

What  a  terribly  sad  Christmas  Day  it  was  for  us  all  ! 
Although  my  father's  sudden  death  was  ideal  so  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned — for  I  should  think  no  man  living 
was  better  prepared  to  face  eternity  than  he  was, — the  loss 
to  his  family  was  crushing. 

The  fact  that  the  first  part  of  the  funeral  service  was 
performed  in  the  Temple  Church,  which  is  but  very  rarely 
made  use  of  for  such  a  purpose,  justifies  me,  I  think,  in 
giving  a  short  account  of  the  ceremony.  Fortunately,  the 
fog  had  cleared  off,  and  the  sun,  bright  for  December,  shone 
on  the  morning  of  the  funeral,  as  the  very  long  stream  of 
carriages,  headed  by  the  hearse,  which  was  a  mass  of  lovely 
wreaths,  passed  down  Regent  Street.  People  raised  their 
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hats  on  every  side,  a  token  of  respect  for  the  dead  which  has 
now  become  rare.  The  coffin  was  carried  through  Pump 
Court  past  my  father's  chambers,  and  we  mourners  followed 
in  procession.  Overcome  by  grief  as  I  was,  I  could  not 
fail  to  realise  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  The  grey 
surroundings  of  the  Temple  Buildings,  the  bare  paved 
court,  the  time-worn  porch,  beneath  which  the  coffin — here 
met  by  Canon  Ainger  and  the  choir,  and  hidden  under  the 
lovely  wreaths — was  gently  lowered  down  the  steps  into 
the  church  where  the  dead  man  had  worshipped  for  so 
many  years,  composed  a  scene  which  I  can  never  forget. 
The  Knights  Templars  in  their  white  robes,  emblazoned 
with  a  red  cross,  over  their  shining  armour,  and  clanking 
swords,  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  more  charming 
group  for  colouring  and  contrast  than  did  my  father's  last 
entry  into  the  church  he  so  dearly  loved.  The  choir  sang 
the  lovely  anthem  by  Sterndale  Bennett,  "  God  is  a  Spirit," 
and  after  a  very  short  service  the  coffin  was  carried  out  and 
replaced  in  the  hearse,  whilst  Dr  Hopkins  played  the  Dead 
March  in  "  Saul."  All  the  traffic  was  stopped  in  Fleet  Street 
as  the  procession  wended  its  way  to  the  station  en  route  for 
Hertford,  where  the  honour  of  a  public  funeral  had  been 
decreed  by  the  Corporation. 

I  take  the  following  account  substantially  from  that 
published  in  a  local  paper  of  that  date  : — 

"  Interment  at  Hertford. — The  late  Recorder  of  London's 
remains  were  interred  in  the  family  vault  in  All  Saints 
Churchyard,  Hertford.  On  all  sides  there  were  signs  of 
mourning,  the  streets  leading  from  station  to  church  being 
lined  with  spectators,  who  observed  a  very  respectful 
demeanour.  At  nearly  every  house  on  line  of  route  blinds 
were  drawn  and  shutters  partially  closed.  Over  the  Town 
Hall  the  Union  Jack  was  flying  half-mast,  and  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  joined  in  state  procession.  The  calamitous 
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fire  of  the  week  before,  which  totally  destroyed  the  edifice, 
made  it  impossible  for  a  service  to  be  held  within  its  walls. 
The  graveside  service,  which  was  conducted  by  Canon  Ainger, 
was  very  short." 

It  was  remarkable  that  All  Saints,  the  parish  church  of 
Hertford,  should  have  been  burnt  down  just  before  my 
father's  death  ;  and  another  curious  coincidence  was  that  a 
few  weeks  later  the  adjoining  vault  in  the  churchyard  should 
have  to  be  opened  for  the  burial  of  my  mother's  and  our  old 
and  valued  friend,  Dr  Reed  of  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair, 
the  Chambers  and  Reed  vaults  being  side  by  side  in  the 
churchyard. 

1  give  the  following  extracts  from  Canon  Ainger's 
sermon  in  the  Temple  Church  on  the  Sunday  after  Christ- 
mas, 1891  : — 

"  On  earth,  peace  to  men  of  goodwill "  (variant  render- 
ing of  Luke  xi.  14).  "To  men  of  gentle  will !  We  miss 
from  among  our  number  to-day  one  who  for  twenty-five 
years  had  worshipped  with  rarest  intermission  in  this  Temple 
Church  ;  every  Sunday  morning  and  evening  the  familiar 
face  of  the  Recorder  of  London  was  present  to  remind  us 
that  one  of  the  most  hard-working  and  devoted  of  our 
judges  could  yet  find  the  truest  refreshment  on  his  one  day 
of  rest  in  the  services  of  this  sanctuary.  We,  your  clergy, 
feel  deeply  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  for  never  did  clergy 
number  among  their  flock  a  more  devout  and  single-minded 
worshipper,  never  a  more  loyal  and  generous  friend.  A  man, 
indeed,  of  gentle  will.  No  phrase  could  more  perfectly 
express  the  peculiar  charm  of  Sir  Thomas  Chambers'  character. 
At  the  very  time  that  I  was  dwelling  on  this  coincidence  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  eminent  Scotch  judge,  called  forth  by 
the  death  of  our  common  friend  ;  and  in  it  he  wrote  :  {  He 
who  has  so  suddenly  vanished  (though  not  from  his  lonely 
hearth)  was  gentle'  It  was  but  a  few  weeks  ago  that  another 
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distinguished  judge  publicly  characterised  the  Recorder  as 
*  the  kindest  and  most  humane  judge  that  ever  sat  upon 
the  Bench.'  A  Christian  gentleman,  of  a  type  less  common, 
alas  !  than  once  it  was,  who  was  not  ashamed  to  be  religious, 
the  Recorder  of  London  leaves  a  blank  that,  in  the  sphere 
of  Christian  faith  and  charity  as  in  the  companionship  of 
those  who  loved  him,  it  will  be  hard  to  fill.  He  has  passed 
to  his  rest  as  he  would  most  have  desired — without  warning, 
but  not  unprepared  ;  cheered  by  all  that  should  accompany 
old  age,  as  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends  ;  and 
happy  to  the  end  in  the  affection  and  assiduous  care  of  those 
nearest  and  dearest." 

The  City  Press  quoted  the  following  incident,  which 
occurred  at  the  Old  Bailey  when  my  father  was  trying  a 
case  : — A  prisoner,  who  was  undefended,  pleaded  "  Guilty," 
and,  counsel  having  been  instructed  to  defend  him  at  the 
last  moment,  withdrew  the  plea  and  substituted  that  of  "  Not 
guilty,"  with  the  result  that  the  jury  acquitted  him.  In 
discharging  the  prisoner,  Sir  Thomas  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked :  "  Prisoner,  I  do  not  envy  you  your  feelings.  On 
your  own  confession  you  are  a  thief,  and  the  jury  have  found 
that  you  are  a  liar." 

A  member  of  the  bar  writes  :  "  Looking  at  the  judges 
who  fill  places  in  the  superior  courts,  the  brilliant  record  left 
behind  by  the  deceased  Recorder  would  seem  a  difficult  one 
for  other  judges  to  beat.  Elected  Common  Serjeant  in 
1857,  he  survived  more  than  two  hundred  members  of  the 
Common  Council.  As  an  after-dinner  speaker  he  was  one 
of  the  happiest  and  wittiest.  With  the  manners  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan courtier,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  was  one  of  the  fine  old 
school  of  gentlemen  who  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

"  I  rather  remember  him  as  the  ever  even-tempered,  pains- 
taking, patient  judge,  who  was  always  courteous,  considerate, 
and  kindly,  and  with  whom  for  the  fourteen  years  1  con- 
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tinually  practised  before  him  my  relations  were  of  the  most 
intimate  and  friendly  character."  Thus  writes  Sir  Douglas 
Straight  to  me  in  1912,  more  than  twenty-one  years  after  my 
father's  death.  I  much  value  this  estimate  of  his  character, 
coming  as  it  does  from  one  who  has  himself  attained  dis- 
tinction in  the  legal  profession,  and  who  was  well  qualified 
to  judge. 

The  public  tributes  that  poured  in  from  the  Press  after 
my  father's  death  were  delightful  reading,  for  they  practically 
all  bore  witness  to  the  esteem  and  respect  in  which  the  dead 
judge  was  universally  held.  After  more  than  twenty  years 
I  have  been  refreshing  my  memory  by  looking  through 
some  of  these  notices,  of  which  I  give  below  one  or  two 
specimens  ;  and  as  I  do  so  the  words  of  Solomon  recur 
insensibly  to  my  mind:  "The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the 
shining  light." 

Lord  Mayor  to  a  Special  Court  of  Aldermen  (Evening 
Standard)  : — "  He  (Sir  Thomas  Chambers)  was  beloved, 
revered,  and  generally  respected  ;  painstaking,  extremely 
conscientious,  and  anxious  beyond  measure  in  the  discharge 
of  all  his  duties." 

Alderman  Sir  William  Lawrence  on  the  same  occasion  : — 
"  It  might  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  never  made  a  foe  and 
never  lost  a  friend.  The  last  speech  he  heard  the  late 
Recorder  make  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  one  in 
which  he  most  ably  opposed  a  motion  for  reducing  the 
number  of  representatives  of  the  City  from  four  to  two, 
that  proposal  having  been  based  on  a  fallacious  census  of 
the  City  which  was  taken  in  1881." 

With  this  last  testimony  from  the  lips  of  such  an  old 
and  valued  friend  as  Sir  William  Lawrence  I  bring  to  a 
close  this  short  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of  my  father's 
career.  1  have  but  lightly  referred  to  the  position  which  he 
held  in  the  public  eye.  What  he  was  within  the  sanctuary 
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of  family  life,  the  home,  it  would  not  be  becoming  for  me 
to  dwell  in  these  pages.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  ever 
the  loving  father  as  well  as  real  friend  of  one  and  all  of 
those  who  were  knit  to  him  by  the  ties  of  relationship. 
I  close  with  these  beautiful  lines  of  Swinburne  : 

"  Time  takes  them  home  that  we  loved,  fair  names  and  famous, 
To  the  soft  long  sleep,  to  the  broad  sweet  bosom  of  death  ; 
But  the  flower  of  their  souls  he  shall  take  not  away  to  shame  us, 

Nor  the  lips  lack  song  for  ever  that  now  lack  breath  ; 
For  with  us  shall  the  music  and  perfume  that  die  not  dwell, 
Though  the  dead  to  our  dead  bid  welcome,  and  we  farewell." 


CHAPTER  V 

ESPECIALLY    DEDICATED    TO    THE    FAIR    SEX 

The  Fashions  of  1871 — German  Troops  at  Amiens  Station — 
Discomforts  of  Travel. 

As  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  male  mind  in 
general  can  be  roused  to  take  any  intelligent  interest  in  the 
mysteries  of  female  costume,  or  wedding  trivialities,  I  beg 
that  any  readers  I  may  be  so  lucky  as  to  have  of  that  sex 
will  kindly  skip  this  chapter. 

In  1871  an  event  occurred  which,  although  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  two  chief  actors  in  it,  did  not,  naturally, 
cause  any  world-wide  commotion.  I  mean  my  marriage, 
which  of  course  changed  the  whole  current  of  my  life  and 
brought  to  a  close  all  my  dreams  of  an  artistic  career. 
Although  I  was  at  the  time  of  my  engagement  occupied  in 
writing  my  novel,  Claudius,  which  was  published  several 
years  later,  I  found  myself  from  this  time  forward  obliged 
to  take  up  other  duties,  but  above  all  things  I  was 
definitely  ushered  into  the  political  arena. 

In  the  March  of  1871  I  became  engaged  to  Richard 
Knight,  second  son  of  the  late  Alderman  Sir  Joseph  Causton. 
My  fiance  was  about  nine  years  my  senior.  His  father  had 
already  been  Sheriff,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
would  have  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  in  a  few  years' 
time  had  his  health  not  broken  down.  He  died  in  the 
May  following,  and  it  was  a  grief  to  my  husband  that  I 
never  really  knew  him.  He  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
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man,  who  had  only  just  entered  middle  life.  I  went  to  see 
him  in  his  coffin,  and  thought  what  a  very  old  man  he 
looked.  Seeing  that  he  was  then  only  fifty-six,  this  shows 
from  what  a  different  point  of  view  young  people  in  their 
teens  regard  age.  I  will  also,  as  briefly  as  possible,  relate  a 
few  particulars  about  my  husband's  family.  Sir  Joseph  had 
been  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  early  age.  He  was  put  into 
business  by  his  uncle,  Matthew  Forster,  who  was  a  magis- 
trate for  Middlesex  and  Liberal  M.P.  for  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  in  1852-3.  Mr  Forster  was  a  West  African 
merchant,  and  his  son  John  followed  his  father  as  M.P.  for 
the  same  borough  from  1853  to  1857.  Of  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Causton  I  am  uncertain,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  derived  from  Norman-French,  seeing  that  in  early 
lists  of  public  men  in  England  it  is  practically  always 
written  with  "  de  "  before  it.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  one  or  two  Caustons  which  I  have  collected  from  Mait- 
land's  London  : 

M.P.  for  Westminster,  1313  .     .  Johan  de  Causton. 

„  „  I33°  •     •  J°nn  de  Causton. 

„  „  1332  ..  John  de  Causton. 

„          York,  J333  •     •  J°nn  Causton. 

„          Nottingham,    1336  .     .  John  de  Causton. 

Sheriff  of  London,  1325  .     .  John  Causton. 

I  have  no  authority  whatever  for  supposing  any  one  of 
these  worthy  citizens  to  be  an  ancestor  of  my  husband's 
family  ;  but  the  name  being  so  uncommon,  there  is,  I  think, 
a  strong  presumption  of  their  descent  from  one  of  them— 
most  probably  the  North-country  John  Causton  of  York. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  my  father-in-law,  Sir  Joseph, 
should  also  have  been  a  Sheriff  of  London.  Sir  Joseph 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Court  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Skinners — a  very  ancient  City  Guild,  seeing 
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that  it  was  incorporated  as  long  ago  as  1327.  He  was 
Master  in  1861  and  1862.  My  eldest  brother-in-law,  Mr 
Joseph  Causton,  followed  as  Master  in  1875  an<^  i%j6  ;  my 
husband  in  1877  and  1878  ;  and  my  nephew,  the  eldest  son 
of  my  brother-in-law,  is  now  filling  that  office,  so  that  the 
Causton  family  has  long  been  identified  with  this  interest- 
ing old  Guild.  In  the  Company's  magnificent  Hall  on 
Dowgate  Hill,  which  has  been  recently  decorated  with  large 
and  imposing  frescoes  by  Brangwin,  many  splendid  functions 
have  taken  place,  and  numbers  of  prominent  Englishmen 
have  been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  Company. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  writing  a  history  of  the  Skinners' 
Company,  but  I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed  if  I  did  not 
find  room  in  my  pages  to  express  a  word  of  thanks  for 
many  kindnesses  to  me  and  mine  which  have  been  showered 
upon  us  for  years  past,  winding  up  with  the  generous 
assistance  which  the  individual  members  of  the  Court 
rendered  to  me  personally  in  helping  to  present  me  with  a 
magnificent  portrait  of  my  husband  by  Mr  Hugh  Riviere 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  peerage.  In  addition  to  this  they 
also  honoured  him  by  commissioning  Mr  Riviere  to  paint 
a  portrait  of  him  in  his  Peer's  robes  for  the  Company. 
Of  this  painting  mine  is  a  Replica.  I  wish  space  permitted 
me  to  enlarge  further,  but  this  is  manifestly  impossible. 

My  future  husband's  family  lived  in  a  charming  old- 
fashioned  house  with  a  nice  well-wooded  garden  on  Champion 
Hill,  then  a  delightfully  countrified  suburb  of  London  adjoin- 
ing Dulwich.  Alas  !  this  district  has  been  completely  spoilt. 
The  gardens  have  been  cut  up  for  building  purposes,  and 
even  Dulwich  itself  has  become  a  part  of  London. 

I  believe  a  number  of  well-to-do  German  merchants  having 
business  places  in  the  City  were  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
clustered  round  Champion  and  Denmark  Hills — in  fact, 
it  was  almost  a  German  colony.  These  worthy,  easy-going 
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people,  whose  most  frivolous  amusements  probably  were  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  theatre  or  opera,  or  a  quiet  rubber  of 
whist,  would,  I  fancy,  hardly  recognise  their  own  possible 
descendants.  One  may  be  the  proud  owner  of  an  extensive 
moor  in  Scotland,  where  he  entertains  the  most  aristocratic 
shooting  parties  ;  another  may  scour  the  high  seas  in  his 
yacht,  or  a  third  may  have  come  to  an  untimely  end  big- 
game  shooting  in  Africa.  These  are  only  samples  taken 
at  random  of  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  country.  The 
old-fashioned  type  of  city  merchant  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared with  the  march  of  time.  Verily,  "fempora  mutantur"  / 
I  wonder  if  we  would  have  it  otherwise  ?  Forty  years  ago, 
also,  there  was  a  deeper  line  of  demarcation  drawn  between 
the  aristocracy,  professional  classes,  and  trade,  and  some 
old-fashioned  friends  of  our  family  made  my  poor  mother 
quite  unhappy  because  Richard  was  connected  with  a  large 
business  firm.  Nowadays  both  men  and  women  of  high 
rank  take  to  shopkeeping,  and  young  ladies  of  gentle  birth 
are  swarming  everywhere  as  typewriters,  secretaries,  teachers, 
and  filling  posts  of  many  kinds  under  Government  ;  and 
these  ideas  have  almost  exploded.  But  forty  years  ago  this 
movement  was  almost  in  its  infancy. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  most  appropriate  moment  for  me  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  my  husband.  I  should  naturally 
like  to  enlarge  upon  his  various  excellences  and  virtues,  but 
this,  1  think,  would  be  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  book 
such  as  the  present,  which  deals  with  our  lives  from  the 
more  general  outside  standpoint.  I  have  therefore  thought 
it  better,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible,  to  keep  our- 
selves and  our  own  more  strictly  domestic  affairs  in  the 
background.  Having  thus,  I  hope,  made  my  purpose  clear, 
and  to  avoid  misconception,  I  will  simply  say  that  I  have 
never,  after  more  than  forty-one  years  of  married  life, 
regretted  the  step  which  I  took  in  "leaving  home  and 
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going  to  *  R.  K.,'  dear "  (Arcadia),  as  my  father  jokingly 
expressed  it. 

My  husband  has  always  been  a  keen  cricketer,  fond  of 
outdoor  sports,  such  as  shooting  and  lawn  tennis.  Later 
on  he  took  up  photography  and  golf,  and  was  thus  described 
in  the  Press  :  "  No  more  cheery  politician  can  be  found 
than  Mr  Causton.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  cricketer,  and  he 
is  in  addition  quite  the  photographer-extraordinary  to  the 
Parliamentary  golf-party.  He  makes  excellent  snap-shots 
at  groups  of  his  friends  and  their  opponents,  for  the  affable 
Third  Whip  of  the  Opposition  has  no  opponents  personally." 

With  regard  to  cricket,  the  following  remarkable  co- 
incidence occurred  some  years  ago.  He  had  promised  to 
take  part  in  a  country  match.  At  the  last  moment  he  was 
kept  away  and  a  substitute  had  to  be  found.  A  village 
youth  was  added  to  the  eleven  in  his  place,  and  when  asked 
for  his  name  he  replied  that  it  was  "  Causton."  This  state- 
ment upon  investigation  proved  to  be  correct. 

Golf  is  unhappily  supposed  to  lead  to  bad  language 
when  male  players  find  themselves  in  a  bunker.  This  is 
sad  enough,  but  what  can  be  said  of  the  following  instance, 
which  has  been  given  me  upon  the  best  authority,  of  the 
language  of  a  so-called  lady  at  lawn  tennis  ?  She  exclaimed, 
upon  leaving  the  court  in  which  she  had  been  playing, 
"  When  you  have  a  partner  he  should  back  you  up  or 
you  can't  win.  If  God  Almighty  had  been  there  He  could 
not  have  done  it."  What  a  contrast  to  another  picture 
which  presents  itself  to  my  mind's  eye  :  a  charming,  hand- 
some old  lady,  over  eighty  years  of  age,  quite  one  of  the 
ancien  regime,  with  keen  intellect  and  courtly  manners — Mrs 
White- Jervis  !  I  feel  thankful  that  there  are  still  a  few 
of  such  left  in  our  English  homes  to  give  the  advanced 
girl  of  the  period  a  much-needed  lesson  in  feminine 
charm.  I  really  must  add  the  following  pretty  French 
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riddle,  which   does   not   seem    altogether  inappropriate    to 

this  subject  : 

"  Mon  premier  est  un  tyran       .  .  Mon  Mari 

Mon  second  est  un  monstre    .  .  Age 

Mon  troisieme  peut-etre  Tenfer         .  Mariage 

Mais  si  on  aime  mon  premier  ,  Le  Mari 

On  ne  craint  pas  mon  second  .  L'age 

Et  au  lieu  d'enfer  on  se  trouve  en  Paradis." 

Another  French  riddle  was  given  me  by  Admiral  Tracy  : 
"  Mon  premier  est  un  vice  ;  mon  second  est  une  vertu  ; 
mon  troisieme  est  un  grand  philosophe  : — VOL-TAIRE." 

I  was  married,  as  were  my  father  and  mother,  at  St 
Mary's,  Bryanston  Square,  the  ceremony  being  performed 
by  the  rector,  Canon  Fremantle — now  Dean  of  Ripon — and 
the  Rev.  Brownlow  Maitland.  I  fancy  that  present-day 
brides  are  far  more  collected  and  self-possessed  than  I  was. 
One  reason  for  this  may  be  that  they  are  generally  a  year  or 
two  older,  for  I  observe  that  girls  nowadays  remain  single 
until  they  are  about  four-  or  five-and-twenty,  and  that  the 
system  of  education  now  in  vogue  has  accustomed  them  to 
greater  independence  than  was  formerly  allowed.  I,  being 
only  just  nineteen,  felt  quite  in  a  dream.  I  was  so  late 
in  starting  for  the  church  that  my  father  hurried  up  to 
my  room  to  say  that  if  I  did  not  go  at  once,  twelve  o'clock 
would  have  struck  before  the  ring  was  on  my  finger,  and 
the  marriage  would  not  be  legal.  Thus  flurried,  I  went 
without  my  lovely  bouquet,  which  was  handed  to  me  during 
the  service. 

I  wore  a  very  long  white  satin  dress,  without  a  train. 
Court  trains  for  weddings  had  not  yet  come  into  fashion,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  for  I  always  look  upon  them  as  very  unsuit- 
able adjuncts  to  a  bride's  dress.  They  always  give  me  the 
impression  that  she  must  be  anxious  to  announce  to  the 
world  that  she  expects  shortly  to  be  summoned  to  Court — 
but  this  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste.  I  am  also  old-fashioned 
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enough  to  dislike  the  innovation  of  gold  brocade,  or  any 
colour  ;  as  white — unless  the  bride  is  married  in  a  travel- 
ling dress — seems  to  me  to  be  the  proper  attire  for  a 
bride. 

I  had  eight  bridesmaids  who  wore  very  pretty  dresses. 
They  were  not  gowned  or  frocked,  according  to  the  jargon  of 
the  present  day  ;  neither  was  my  dress  built  up.  They  wore 
white  tarlatan  dresses  draped  with  bouquets  of  shaded  roses, 
and  they  had  wreaths  to  match,  with  long  veils.  My 
youngest  sister,  who  was  only  about  six  years  of  age,  was 
dressed  like  the  others,  and  Mr  Maitland  took  her  up  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her  after  the  ceremony.  I  pity 
poor  young  English  girls  of  the  present  day,  who  are 
compelled  by  the  vagaries  of  fashion  to  array  themselves 
in  pseudo-"  khit6ns  "  and  draperies  most  unsuited  to  their 
type  and  features.  A  snub  nose  and  receding  chin  are  much 
accentuated  when  they  appear  beneath  a  shapeless  bit  of 
coloured  chiffon  placed  flat  on  the  head,  or  a  wreath  such  as 
one  sees  portrayed  in  Alma  Tadema's  pictures  of  beauteous 
Greek  maidens.  I  have  actually  seen  very  ordinary-looking 
boys  dressed  like  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  in  attendance 
upon  a  bride  as  pages. 

As  I  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  1  distinctly  heard  a  woman  in  the  crowd  exclaim, 
"  Oh  !  here  comes  the  Princess  Louise,"  that  Princess 
having  been  married  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome  a  few 
months  earlier.  We  had  no  choir,  and  I  believe  no  special 
address. 

In  those  days  only  relatives  and  intimate  friends  were 
bidden  to  weddings,  and  wedding  presents  were  generally 
numbered  by  fifties  rather  than  by  hundreds.  We  were 
considered  to  be  very  lucky,  as  ours,  I  fancy,  amounted  to 
about  one  hundred.  One,  I  feel,  deserves  special  mention. 
It  was  a  beautiful  concert-grand  piano  given  me  by  Lady 
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Causton,  which  has  been  a  source  of  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  me  ever  since.  Even  now,  after  over  forty  years,  it  is 
still  fairly  hale  and  hearty  in  its  old  age. 

The  loth  of  August  1871  was  one  of  the  hottest  days 
ever  remembered  in  London,  and  those  of  our  friends  who 
attended  the  wedding  breakfast  were  in  the  habit  of  recall- 
ing, years  afterwards,  their  sufferings  from  the  oppressive- 
ness of  the  atmosphere. 

Mr  Russell  Gurney,  who  left  England  a  few  days  later 
as  Commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  British  and  American 
claims  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  in  proposing  our 
healths  at  the  breakfast,  was  moved  to  tears.  His  wife 
(who  was  not  present)  subsequently  told  us  that  he  was 
always  much  affected  at  weddings.  He  had  nominated  my 
father  as  Deputy-Recorder  during  his  absence,  at  a  Court 
of  Common  Council  on  ist  August,  so  that  he  must  have 
started  on  his  second  visit  to  America  almost  directly  after 
my  wedding. 

I  retain  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  my  going-away 
dress.  It  was  made  short,  with  a  deep  pleated  flounce  of 
mauve  silk.  Over  this  fell  a  tunic  of  cr£pe-de-chine  of  the 
same  shade,  with  hanging  sleeves  and  a  fringe  trimming  of 
the  same  colour.  My  tiny  bonnet,  which  I  hardly  think 
could  have  measured  more  than  three  inches  from  back  to 
front,  was  also  mauve,  and  was  ornamented  with  a  minute 
bird-of-paradise  tail  tipped  with  orange.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  huge  wings  and  ornaments  of  every  description 
which  adorn  most  ladies'  heads  now  !  I  wore  mauve  in 
deference  to  the  feelings  of  my  husband's  family,  who  were 
of  course  swathed  in  deep  mourning  ;  but  my  poor  mother's 
heart  was  so  wrung  by  all  sorts  of  dismal  prophecies  about 
a  young  bride  being  allowed  to  leave  her  home  in  mourn- 
ing, that  the  touch  of  orange  was  added  at  the  last  moment. 
Crinolines  were  still  in  vogue,  but  mine  was  of  moderate 
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dimensions,  very  different  from  the  huge  monstrosities 
portrayed  in  Leech's  far-famed  caricatures.  I  remember, 
by  the  by,  that  all  my  hats  and  bonnets  went  into  one 
compartment  in  the  tray  of  my  trunk,  which  could  not  have 
been  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  yard  square. 

We  broke  our  journey  to  the  Continent  by  staying  one 
or  two  nights  at  the  Lord  Warden  at  Dover.  We  then 
crossed  to  Paris  on  our  way  to  Switzerland,  and  thence 
home  by  the  Rhine.  The  war  between  France  and  Germany 
was  only  just  over,  and  we  found  Amiens  Station  still 
occupied  by  German  troops.  Paris  presented  a  deplorable 
spectacle  of  ruin.  Like  Rome  in  the  time  of  her  decay,  she 
was  in  1871  the  Niobe  of  nations.  The  Column  Vend6me 
was  in  ruins.  "  Liberte,  egalite,  fraternit£  "  were  roughly 
scrawled  up  over  all  the  public  buildings,  and  the  Bois-de- 
Boulogne  looked  desolate  to  a  degree.  The  whole  city 
bore  terrible  evidences  of  the  dread  siege  which  had  only 
just  ended.  Added  to  this,  the  heat  was  frightful,  and  I 
am  sure  the  place  was  most  unhealthy  just  at  that  time. 
During  our  stay  in  Paris  we  paid  a  visit  to  Versailles,  where 
the  National  Assembly  was  then  sitting,  Thiers  being  the 
first  President  of  the  Republic,  and  I  saw  Gambetta,  Trochu, 
and  many  other  prominent  Frenchmen.  We  took  rooms 
at  Meurice's  Hotel,  and  very  small  and  cramped  we  found 
them.  The  hotel  has  since,  I  believe,  been  entirely  altered 
and  renovated,  but  then  we  suffered  most  dreadfully  from 
these  stuffy  apartments.  I  became  so  ill  that  an  English 
doctor,  whose  name  I  now  forget,  had  to  be  called  in.  He 
prescribed  recherche  dinners  at  the  Cafe  Anglais  and  other 
restaurants,  with  liberal  supplies  of  champagne  and  iced 
hock,  and  drives  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  in  the 
Bois-de-Boulogne.  I  only  wonder  that  we  were  not  laid 
up  with  raging  fevers,  but  I  suppose  youth  saved  us.  At 
the  same  time,  I  remember  I  felt  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
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to  my  medical  adviser,  since  he  discountenanced  the  tremen- 
dously long  day's  excursions  which  my  young  and  untirable 
husband  loved  to  take  me  up  and  down  those  terribly 
wearisome,  hot,  and  dusty  streets  in  broiling  sunshine. 

Oh,  the  miseries  of  a  Continental  trip  in  those  days  ! 
No  restaurant-carriages,  no  sleeping-berths,  no  foot-warmers 
— I  might  really  add,  no  comforts  of  any  kind,  first-class 
passengers  being  little  better  off  than  third.  We  tried  to 
sleep,  but  were  roused  at  intervals  to  have  our  tickets  looked 
at  or  our  luggage  examined  ;  and  when  the  pangs  of  hunger 
assailed  us,  we  ran  the  risk  of  choking  ourselves  or  setting 
up  chronic  indigestion  by  gulping  down  boiling  coffee  out 
of  coarse  thick  cups  like  pudding  basins  as  quickly  as  nature 
would  permit,  while  our  engine  was  whistling  the  signal  for 
departure.  We  generally  had  to  tear  ourselves  away  from 
our  much-looked-forward-to  table-d'h6te  at  some  station 
before  the  end  of  the  meal,  clutching  huge  slices  of  bread, 
or  whatever  we  could  lay  our  hands  upon,  to  finish  in  the 
train.  An  obliging  old  family  friend  of  my  husband's  (a 
doctor,  by  the  way)  had  given  us  a  tour  most  beautifully 
written  out,  and  perfect  in  every  way,  except  that  it  made 
no  allowance  for  any  weakness  of  human  nature,  such  as 
fatigue  or  illness  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  horrified 
looks  of  my  relatives  when  they  first  saw  me  after  my  return 
home  from  my  honeymoon.  I  think  my  sisters  were 
inclined  to  register  a  vow  against  matrimony. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  discomforts  of  railway 
travelling,  I  was  told  the  following  by  an  Ayrshire  man  who 
was  a  guest  at  Mr  Eugene  Wason's  one  autumn.  The 
earliest  line  in  Scotland  was  from  Kilmarnock  to  Troon,  and 
some  of  the  stones  which  were  used  as  sleepers  before 
wooden  ones  were  adopted  are  still  to  be  seen  supporting  a 
bank  by  the  side  of  the  line  near  there,  with  the  marks  of 
the  chairs  that  carried  the  sleepers.  My  authority  for  this 
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statement  is  Mr  Bone,  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood. 
By  the  by,  it  was  at  Blair  that  an  American  guest  of 
Mr  Wason's  told  me  that  over  one  of  the  shops  in  the 
little  town  of  Girvan  is  painted  up,  "  Mrs  Smith,  nee  Mrs 
Strachan." 

I  gleaned  also  some  interesting  information  from  our 
friend  Mr  Ernest  Palmer,  a  director  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  The  mention  of  his  name  reminds  me  that  he  is 
the  munificent  donor  of  many  thousands  to  endow  scholar- 
ships for  the  benefit  of  English  composers  and  to  en- 
courage music  in  this  country,  and  that  our  kind  friend 
Mr  George  Palmer  and  his  brothers  and  cousin  have  also 
rendered  equally  splendid  services  in  the  cause  of  education. 
Mr  Ernest  Palmer  has  most  kindly  furnished  me  with  the 
following  particulars,  which  show  how  comparatively  lately 
the  comforts  which  we  now  all  enjoy  when  travelling  were 
introduced  into  this  country,  and  I  believe  at  about  the  same 
date  abroad.  To  begin  with  : — Foot-warmers,  probably 
in  the  early  'seventies.  Sleeping-carriages  first  used  on  the 
West  Coast  route  to  Scotland  (London-Glasgow  service)  in 
1873.  Pullman  cars  first  used  on  the  Midland  Railway, 
1875.  Dining-cars  first  introduced  in  Great  Britain  between 
King's  Cross  and  Leeds  (Great  Northern  Railway),  1879 — 
this  last,  however,  was  quite  a  special  arrangement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  dining  and  restaurant  cars  were  not  generally 
introduced  until  the  early  'nineties.  The  Great  Western 
Railway  introduced  corridor  trains  in  1892.  The  Flying 
Scotchman  from  London  to  Edinburgh  was  started  in  1900. 

Again,  as  may  be  seen  in  Frith's  well-known  picture  of 
the  departure  platform  at  Paddington  Station,  the  luggage 
was  mostly  carried  up  by  porters  on  ladders  to  the  roofs  of 
the  carriages.  And  how  poor-looking  and  insignificant  the 
engines  were  in  comparison  with  the  mighty  monsters  which 
now  drag  us  for  hundreds  of  miles  at  breakneck  speed  ! 
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While  upon  the  subject  of  travelling,  one  of  my  brothers 
gave  us  some  painful  accounts  of  the  mortality  amongst  the 
stokers  on  board  large  steamers  in  the  Red  Sea.  On  that 
by  which  he  travelled  home  one  poor  wretch  was  brought  up 
on  to  the  deck  half  senseless  and  laid  down.  His  com- 
panions crowded  round  him,  each  anxious  to  be  the  possessor 
of  the  dying  man's  knife,  which  he  still  clasped  tightly  in  his 
hand.  In  a  few  moments  all  was  over,  the  event  attracting 
very  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  passengers,  the  ladies 
on  the  deck  calmly  continuing  their  knitting  and  chatting 
with  their  friends. 

Since  the  days  of  my  childhood  the  face  of  a  great  part 
of  the  Metropolis  has  been  quite  changed  by  the  erection 
of  several  new  bridges — namely,  Blackfriars,  Westminster, 
Vauxhall,  and  Tower — and  many  huge  railway  termini. 
Liverpool  Street  Station  was  only  opened  in  1874,  and 
the  Great  Central  not  till  1899. 

In  addition  to  these — amongst  hundreds  of  other  im- 
provements too  numerous  to  mention, — I  have  lived  to  see 
tube  and  other  underground  railways  intersecting  London  in 
every  direction. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  neither  Holborn  Viaduct  nor 
the  Thames  Embankment  was  in  existence,  and  the  face  of 
Trafalgar  Square  had  not  been  entirely  changed  by  the  re- 
moval of  that  well-known  landmark  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland's House,  surmounted  by  its  lions,  and  the 
addition  of  Landseer's  magnificent  lions  at  the  base  of  the 
Nelson  Column.  All  the  fine  blocks  of  Government  build- 
ings in  Whitehall  have  sprung  up  within  quite  recent  years. 
Temple  Bar  has  given  place  to  a  monstrosity  called,  I  believe, 
a  griffin,  and  several  fine  thoroughfares  have  been  opened 
up — such  as,  for  instance,  Northumberland  Avenue  and 
Aldwych — to  relieve  the  congestion  of  traffic.  It  is  indeed 
a  different  London  from  that  in  which  I  first  saw  the  light. 
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My  husband  took  me  as  a  bride  to  a  nice  house  in 
Clanricarde  Gardens,  a  street  running  into  the  Bayswater 
Road  opposite  Kensington  Palace  Gardens — at  that  time 
quite  a  new  part  of  London, — and  here  we  spent  twenty 
very  happy  years  of  our  lives.  We  travelled  abroad  every 
autumn,  and  visited  France,  Switzerland,  the  Italian  lakes, 
Spain,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  later  Egypt, 
and  we  soon  formed  many  life-long  friendships,  to  some  of 
which  I  refer  below. 

I  remember  that  on  one  trip  we  much  enjoyed  the 
society  of  Sir  Lyon  and  Lady  Playfair  (his  first  wife).  We 
visited  with  them  a  boot  factory  in  connection  with  a  prison 
at  Pallanza.  Sir  Lyon  was  much  interested  in  comparing 
the  Italian  system  of  prison  discipline  with  ours,  and,  when 
requested  to  write  down  any  remarks  he  wished  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  prison,  mentioned  the  fact,  which  he  had 
learnt  to  our  surprise,  namely,  that  no  baths  were  allowed. 
At  Salzburg  we  also  saw  the  famous  Bismarck  walking  out, 
accompanied  by  a  huge  dog. 

At  Baveno  also  we  spent  some  pleasant  days  with  Mr 
Labouchere,  the  witty  and  amusing  member  for  Northampton. 
I  remember  so  well  the  clever  French  riddle  upon  his  name  : 
"  Quel  est  la  Verit£  ? — La-boue — chere  a  douze  sous." 
"  What  is  Truth  ? — Mud,  dear  at  sixpence." 

Amongst  other  Parliamentary  friends,  too,  we  numbered 
dear  and  kindly  Lord  Winterstoke,  with  whom  Richard  took 
many  delightful  cruises  on  his  yacht  the  Sabrina  ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Sutherland,  who,  as  Chairman  of  the  P.  &  O. 
Company,  sent  us  several  charming  invitations  for  trips  on 
new  steamers.  The  first  of  these  was  on  the  trial  trip  of 
the  Caledonia  from  Greenock  many  years  ago.  We  visited 
Ireland,  and  although  I  have  never  passed  a  night  on  the 
Emerald  Isle,  we  drove  all  round  the  Lake  of  Killarney, 
in  a  misty  rain,  which  could  not,  however,  obliterate  the 
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beauty  of  the  scenery,  returning  to  the  steamer,  which  was 
anchored  off  Queenstown,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night  for 
dinner.  It  was  on  this  memorable  trip  that  I  waltzed  on 
deck  with  Sir  Francis  Jeune,  my  husband's  old  opponent  at 
Colchester,  the  future  Lord  St  Helier.  Ah  !  those  were 
indeed  delightful,  never-to-be-forgotten  days.  Toby,  M.P., 
the  witty  author  of  "  Punch's  Essence  of  Parliament," 
"  Judge  of  the  Divorce  Court,"  and  other  articles,  was  often 
a  guest  on  board — if  not  on  this  trip,  certainly  on  some 
others  ;  and  he  was  also  staying  at  Finzean  about  the  time 
when  the  amusing  sketch  of  my  husband  falling  off  his 
bicycle  was  drawn.  Richard  wrote  to  me  saying  that  "  he 
tried  his  bicycle,  and  his  bicycle  tried  him,"  and  I  think  this 
remark  must  have  inspired  the  clever  drawing.  It  was  on 
one  of  these  trips  that  we  first  made  the  delightful  friendship 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Pirrie. 


SIR  HENRY  W.  LUCY 
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Mr  Willis—"  O  that  those  lips  had  language  ! "— Pousta. 

AND  now  behold  us  a  young  couple  fairly  launched  upon  a 
political  career.  Efforts  were  made  almost  directly  after  our 
marriage  to  induce  Richard  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  the 
Conservative  party,  Sir  Henry  Peek,  M.P.,  a  very  influential 
citizen  of  London,  being  keen  to  win  him  over  ;  but  his  mind 
was  quite  made  up,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  his  family  were  Tories,  he  sought  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  a 
Liberal,  but  not  a  Radical,  candidate.  I  find  that  up  to  188 1 
I  still  speak  of  the  Radical  section  as  distinct  from  the 
Liberal. 

In  1871  there  was  no  doubt  a  deeper  line  drawn  between 
the  two  wings  of  the  Liberal  party.  No  Labour  man  except 
Mr  Thomas  Burt — now  Father  of  the  House  and  a  man 
universally  respected — had  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  House. 

The  franchise  was  to  be  considerably  lowered  before  the 
working  classes  of  England  would  own  a  representative  all 
to  themselves  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  Forster's 
great  scheme  of  national  education  had  not  long  been  in 
force,  and  the  cry  of  the  multitudes  of  weekly  wage-earners 
was  still  almost  inarticulate,  but  it  was  gathering  force  with 
every  year. 

The  one  man  to  whom  belongs,  above  all  others,  the 
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credit  of  having  been  Richard's  political  godfather  was 
without  doubt  his  most  loyal  and  bosom  friend,  Arthur  B. 
Winterbotham,  a  large  cloth  manufacturer  of  Cam  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  a  zealous  Liberal.  He  was  an  extra- 
ordinarily keen-headed  and  able  West-countryman,  and  later 
won  a  seat  for  his  party  in  the  Cirencester  division.  Some 
of  the  days  we  spent  as  a  young  married  couple  at  his 
beautifully  situated  home,  on  the  slope  of  Stinchcombe  Hill, 
are  amongst  the  happiest  recollections  of  my  life.  He,  like 
Richard,  was  an  enthusiastic  cricketer,  and  every  autumn  we 
spent  a  week  at  Norman  Hill,  where  he  entertained  the 
"  Cam  Wanderers,"  as  the  eleven  was  called,  with  unbounded 
hospitality.  It  was  there  that  Richard,  when  batting,  hit 
the  ball  up  on  to  his  own  forehead,  and  was  caught  out.  I 
always  positively  assert  that  /  actually  heard^  from  the  garden 
where  I  was  sitting,  the  sound  of  the  blow  upon  his  temple, 
whence  the  ball  rebounded  into  point's  hands.  Mr  Winter- 
botham's  premature  death  in  1892,  when  he  had  already  been 
forced  to  decline  office  owing  to  failing  health,  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  us  all. 

Arthur  Winterbotham  had  also  a  very  clever  brother 
named  Henry,  who  was  Liberal  member  for  Stroud  from 
1867  till  1873,  when  his  untimely  death  (like  his  brother's) 
cut  short  a  career  of  great  promise.  He  had  already  been 
appointed  by  Mr  Gladstone  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  but  he  succumbed  to  the  strain 
entailed  by  Bruce's  Licensing  Bill.  In  his  letter  of  sympathy 
to  the  family  Mr  Gladstone  expressed  his  great  admiration 
for  Henry's  ability,  and  his  confidence  that  had  he  lived  he 
would  have  attained  high  office.  My  husband  has  always 
felt  that  in  Arthur  Winterbotham  he  lost  a  tried  and  trusty 
friend  and  counsellor,  and  has  never  ceased  to  deplore 
his  loss. 

My  husband  was  first  suggested  for  a  seat  at  Abingdon, 
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but  for  some  reason  he  declined  the  overtures  made  to  him. 
He  was  next  approached  by  Mr  Robert  Pearce,  the  present 
M.P.  for  Leek,  about  Colchester,  in  those  days  a  two- 
member  constituency,  represented  then  by  a  Liberal  and 
a  Tory.  The  Liberal  was  Dr  Brewer,  the  Tory  Colonel 
Learmonth.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  in  1873  mv 
husband,  after  addressing  a  large  gathering  of  Liberals  in 
the  borough,  was  adopted  and  at  once  began  to  nurse  the 
constituency. 

The  1874  election  came  upon  us  as  a  surprise.  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  on  January  26th.  Mr  Gladstone  was 
beaten,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  then  Mr  Disraeli,  took  office 
as  Prime  Minister.  The  Irish  Church  Disestablishment 
measure,  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  the  Ballot  Act  having  been 
passed  since  1868,  I  conclude  that  the  country  was  for  a 
time  tired  of  a  Liberal  Government  and  wanted  a  change, 
and  this  it  certainly  had  in  the  advent  to  power  of  the 
statesman  who  now  took  office,  and  the  thought  of  whose 
Government  brings  back  to  my  mind  long-forgotten  re- 
collections of  "  Peace  with  honour,"  "  Empress  of  India," 
and  so  forth  ;  not  forgetting  the  pale  primrose,  destined 
before  long  to  blossom  out  into  a  position  quite  unsuited  to 
its  modest  charms. 

My  husband  was  on  his  way  to  the  Netting  Hill  Gate 
Underground  Station  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  large  poster 
announcing  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  a  general 
election  immediately.  He  hurried  down  to  Colchester, 
whither  I  speedily  followed,  and  was  introduced  to  Mrs 
Brewer,  who  with  her  husband  was  staying  at  the  Red  Lion, 
the  Liberal  inn,  while  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  "The 
Cups,"  the  Conservative  rival  establishment.  How  vividly 
I  can  still  picture  to  myself  the  old  chambermaid  there  ! 
She  had  bright  red  cheeks,  and  wore  her  hair  in  a  bunch  of 
ringlets  fixed  with  a  comb  above  each  ear.  I  can  see  clearly 
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the  old-fashioned  room  with  its  high,  four-post  bedstead — so 
high  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  clambering  up  to  get  into 
bed — and  its  red  moreen  curtains  ;  also  George,  the  old 
ostler,  a  rank  Tory  who  used  boldly  to  wear  the  blue  favour, 
and  stood  the  friendly  chaff  of  the  Liberal  candidate  very 
good-naturedly. 

Dr  Brewer  was,  I  think,  in  bad  health,  and  at  one 
moment  during  this  short  and  sharp  contest  threatened  to 
retire,  but  my  energetic  husband  and  one  or  two  of  his 
supporters  took  him  firmly  in  hand  and  staved  off  this  crisis. 
We  had  a  charming  old  chairman  named  Mr  John  Stuck 
Barnes,  a  veteran  Liberal,  and  I  spent  my  time  driving  about 
in  an  open  carriage  with  white  horses  (for  ladies  in  those 
days  did  not  act  as  Canvassers  so  generally  as  now.)  We 
called  only  upon  the  wives  of  our  leading  supporters,  and 
bowed  right  and  left  as  we  passed  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  town.  I  was  young  and  shy,  and  felt  entirely 
thrust  into  the  background  by  Mrs  Brewer,  whom  I  recollect 
as  a  portly  middle-aged  lady  with  a  high  colour.  I  found 
my  companion  always  inclined  to  linger  behind  for  a  few 
last  words  in  the  ear  of  the  lady  at  each  house  we  entered, 
of  the  purport  of  which  1  was  kept  in  ignorance,  and  this 
gave  me  an  uneasy  feeling.  The  electors  were  being  called 
upon  to  vote  straight  for  Brewer  and  Causton. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  my  husband's  address  to  the 
electors  of  Colchester  at  this  election,  in  which  I  see  that 
he  refers  to  Mr  Gladstone's  address  to  his  constituents  at 
Greenwich.  I  quote  one  or  two  sentences  which  I  think 
may  be  of  interest :  "  I  hail  with  special  satisfaction  the 
announcement  made  by  Mr  Gladstone,  '  that  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  Imperial  revenue  will  enable  him  to  relieve 
the  people  altogether  from  an  impost  so  unequal,  inquisitorial, 
and  oppressive  as  the  Income  Tax,  and  to  free  articles  of 
daily  use  and  popular  consumption  from  fiscal  burdens.' ' 
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Alas  !  instead  of  his  happy  prognostications  being  realised, 
we  find  the  tax  so  strongly  condemned  far  from  being 
repealed,  standing  as  high  as,  if  not  higher  than,  it  ever  did 
before.  Had  Mr  Gladstone  been  returned  to  power  at 
this  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  promise  would  have 
been  carried  out.  It  seems,  according  to  some  statistics 
which  I  have,  that  before  the  1880  election  there  were 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  three  army  and  ten  naval 
officers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  proportion,  I 
fancy,  must  be  much  less  now. 

I  remember  we  had  a  large  meeting  in  the  theatre,  where 
I  occupied  a  box  with  Mrs  Brewer,  and  her  husband  delivered 
an  impassioned  speech,  in  which  he  apostrophised  the  British 
soldier  in  the  most  tragically  solemn  tones  as  "  lying  bleeding 
on  the  battle-field,"  apropos  of  what  question  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  remember.  My  husband  in  his  speech  on  this 
occasion  began  by  apologising  for  his  youth  and  inexperience, 
whereupon  a  friend  afterwards  urged  him  not  to  do  this. 
He  adopted  this,  I  think,  wise  advice,  and  never  made  any 
excuse  for  himself  on  this  ground  again.  This  meeting  the 
Essex  Standard  described,  to  our  great  indignation,  as  a 
*  nondescript  crowd  of  electors,  lads,  women,  and  children." 

At  the  close  of  the  contest  the  numbers  declared  at  the 
poll  were  : 

Learmonth  .  .  1S1S 
Praed  .  .  .  1407 
Brewer  .  .  .  1279 
Causton  .  .  .  1218 

Thus  ended  our  first  contest.  I  can  still  hear  ringing  in 
my  ears  the  favourite  cry  of  the  juveniles  on  our  side,  "  We'll 
hang  up  old  Praed  on  a  sour  apple-tree  !  "  Dr  Brewer,  I 
believe,  retired  into  private  life  for  the  rest  of  his  days — at 
all  events,  neither  I  nor  my  husband,  I  think,  ever  met  him 
again.  As  I  had  never  expected  victory,  I  was  not  unduly 
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depressed  ;  but  Lady  Causton  and  my  sisters-in-law,  who 
met  me  at  Shoreditch  on  my  return  home,  were  greatly 
disappointed. 

It  was,  1  think,  in  1874,  for  the  only  time  in  our  long 
chapter  of  election  experiences,  that  a  rotten  egg  was  thrown 
at  us.  We  were  standing  in  a  row  on  "  The  Cups  "  balcony, 
bowing  and  smiling  at  the  crowd,  which  had  gathered  below 
to  await  the  declaration  of  the  poll.  It  was  probably  aimed 
at  me,  but  it  missed  its  mark  and  struck  my  unfortunate 
sister-in-law,  spoiling  a  nice  brown  velvet  dress  which  she 
was  wearing.  Poor  Lady  Roxburgh  felt  keenly  having  to 
don  vivid  orange-coloured  favours,  which  harmonised  ill 
with  her  bright  auburn  hair  and  fair  colouring.  She  was 
ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  political  exigencies. 

In  his  letter  of  thanks  to  those  who  recorded  votes  in 
his  favour  my  husband  wrote  :  "  Accept  my  hearty  thanks 
for  your  hearty  welcome  of  me,  a  political  stranger.  The 
canvass  has  convinced  me  that  on  a  future  occasion  I  shall 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  many  friendships  which  I  have 
made  among  you,  and  that  I  shall  find  myself  at  the  next 
election  a  successful  candidate  for  the  honour  of  represent- 
ing you  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation."  A  prophecy 
that  was  to  be  fulfilled  after  an  interval  of  no  less  than  six 
years. 

I  could  not  possibly  write  any  account  of  Colchester 
and  the  1880  election  without  introducing  into  my  pages 
our  friend  Mr  William  Willis,  Q.C.,  afterwards  Judge 
Willis,  for  it  is  stamped  with  his  remarkable  individuality. 
He  was  selected,  when  Dr  Brewer  retired  after  his  defeat 
in  1874,  as  second  Liberal  candidate  in  conjunction  with 
my  husband,  and  they  at  once  started  a  strenuous  campaign 
with  the  object  of  winning  back  the  seat. 

Although  he  was  never  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  such 
a  legal  prize  as  a  puisne  judgeship,  William  Willis  was 
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endowed  with  brilliant  ability.  He  was  a  great  lawyer, 
as  men  of  eminence  in  the  legal  profession  have  since 
assured  us,  and  a  fine  speaker — in  fact,  a  man  who  might 
in  other  times,  and  granted  favourable  conditions,  have 
started  a  crusade,  for  he  had  many  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  such  a  career.  He  possessed  unbounded 
energy  and  a  burning  zeal,  which  at  times  swept  him  along 
in  a  torrent  of  fiery  eloquence  on  the  platform.  He  was  in 
good  practice  at  the  bar  ;  but  I  think  his  strongest  re- 
commendation in  the  eyes  of  the  Colchester  Nonconformists 
— who  were  a  powerful  body,  sound  in  the  faith  of  Liberal 
principles,  and  indeed  the  very  backbone  of  our  party — was 
the  fact  that  he  was  an  ardent  Baptist. 

Oddly  enough,  the  names  of  Ainger  and  Willis  often 
recur  to  my  mind,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  and  for  this 
reason  only — their  remarkable  dissimilarity  the  one  from  the 
other.  No  two  men  could  be  imagined  more  unlike  in 
every  respect,  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  but  the 
individuality  of  each  was  so  striking  that  it  is  indelibly 
imprinted  in  my  recollection.  The  Willis  family  and  our- 
selves had  a  common  sitting-room  at  the  Cups  Hotel,  and 
many  amusing  incidents  took  place  there.  I  travelled  down 
to  Colchester  with  poor  Mrs  Willis,  who  suffered  at  that 
time  from  severe  headaches.  She  was  accompanied  by  two 
of  her  daughters,  nice  girls,  aged,  I  think,  about  ten  and 
eleven.  Mr  Willis  was  very  proud  of  his  large  family.  I 
find  several  references  to  this  in  my  diary.  For  instance, 
at  one  of  our  dinners  he  referred  with  great  satisfaction 
to  his  nine  children,  and  said  that  he  used  frequently  to 
wheel  the  perambulator  for  the  nurse  ;  and  on  yet  another 
occasion  I  write,  "  Mr  Willis  again  talked  about  his  nine 
children." 

He  sent  Mr  Rufus  Isaacs  and  others  of  our  guests  into 
fits  of  laughter  at  our  house  in  1896  over  his  speeches 
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across  the  table.  At  a  tete-a-tete  breakfast  with  my  sister  the 
following  morning  he  told  her  that  his  father  once  said  to 
him,  "  William,  my  son,  never  be  afraid  of  any  man  born  of 
a  woman,"  and  he  never  was.  The  Church  of  England  also 
roused  his  ire  at  times,  and  I  recollect  on  the  platform  at 
one  of  our  meetings,  when  some  person  had  annoyed  him, 
his  apostrophising  some  imaginary  vestment  with  the  most 
dramatic  tone  and  gesture  in  these  words,  "  Lie  there,  my 
priestly  robe." 

Mr  Willis  conducted  his  campaign  with  extraordinary 
fervour  and  an  abundance  of  gesture.  I  well  remember  one 
day  his  bringing  a  gentleman  into  our  sitting-room  and 
introducing  him  to  his  daughters  with  the  words,  "  My 
dears,  allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  warmest  supporter." 
"  But  papa,  dear,"  replied  one  of  the  young  ladies,  "  they 
cannot  all  be  your  warmest  supporter."  Dismay  of  dear 
papa,  who  had  unhappily  made  use  of  this  unlucky  ex- 
pression before.  On  one  occasion,  when  walking  up  the 
principal  street  of  the  town,  addressing  the  people  right 
and  left  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  Mr  Willis  caught  sight  of 
a  nice-looking,  quietly  dressed  female.  He  advanced  and 
took  off  his  hat  with  a  sweeping  bow.  "  Madam,"  he  said, 
"  I  trust  that  I  may  have  the  support  of  your  husband's 
vote  and  interest  at  this  election  ?  "  "  Oh  !  if  you  please, 
sir,"  in  rather  agitated  tones,  "  I  am  Mrs  Causton's 
maid  !  "  Tableau  ! 

Colchester  is  renowned  for  its  oysters,  roses,  and 
asparagus.  At  the  1880  election  the  former  were  most  in 
evidence,  and  I  can  see  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  over  thirty 
years,  the  huge  china  dish  of  natives,  laid  out  in  readiness 
for  the  candidates'  supper  after  a  long  day's  speaking  and 
canvassing.  To  this  dish,  as  he  talked  the  while,  Mr  Willis 
would  devote  himself  with  great  gusto.  He  was  also  very 
fond  of  dressed  crab. 
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Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  was  then  in  power,  and 
Mr  Willis  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  able  and  im- 
passioned harangues  to  denouncing  him  and  all  his  works. 
My  husband,  being  the  senior  candidate,  almost  always  spoke 
first,  his  speeches  being  invariably  terse  and  to  the  point. 
Several  times  in  winding  up  his  political  utterances,  he  was 
about  to  quote  his  favourite  lines  from  Pope,  namely, 

"  Words  arc  like  leaves  ;  and,  where  they  most  abound, 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found," 

when,  suddenly  realising  that  this  might  lead  to  comparisons, 
which  we  know  are  odious,  he  stopped  short,  for  his  com- 
panion's deliverances,  whatever  might  be  thought  of  their 
style  and  substance,  were  not  remarkable  for  their  brevity. 

My  husband  tells  me  that  Mr  Willis  spoke  for  two 
hours  and  ten  minutes  at  Manningtree  at  a  County  election 
which  took  place  after  our  election,  and  he  constantly  ex- 
ceeded an  hour.  He  was  accustomed  to  walk  backwards 
and  forwards  along  the  platform  during  the  progress  of  his 
rousing  philippics,  and  I  was  careful  to  sit  with  my  feet 
drawn  well  beneath  my  dress,  having  had  my  toes  trodden 
upon  more  than  once  during  a  specially  exciting  burst  of 
oratory.  On  one  occasion  Mr  Willis  pointed  a  moral  with 
reference  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  imperialism  from  Nelson's 
renowned  address  to  his  sailors.  He  imagined  Disraeli 
appealing  thus  to  the  great  Admiral  in  his  tomb  :  "  Imperial 
phantom,  rise  !  you  have  an  empire  to  defend  "  ;  and  instead 
of  Nelson's  "  England  expects  that  every  man  this  day  will  do 
his  duty,"  he  paraphrased  it  thus,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  : 
"  Imperial  sailors,  arise  !  The  interests  of  imperialism  demand 
that  you  should  this  day  defend  the  Empire  !  "  He  described 
everybody  who  praised  up  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  having  taken  a 
dose  of  some  Indian  poison  called pousta  which  unhinged  the 
judgment.  I  find  from  the  report  of  our  theatre  meeting  in 
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the  Conservative  paper  that  this  subject  provoked  various 
interruptions,  such  as,  "  Don't  give  us  any  more  pousta  this 
time  ! "  or  "  He  is  going  to  tell  us  what  pousta  means," 
and  so  forth.  Mr  Willis  once  found  a  former  Headmaster 
of  the  Colchester  Grammar  School  standing  in  front  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  statue  in  Parliament  Square,  which  was 
decorated  for  Primrose  Day.  At  a  meeting  in  the  Corn 
Exchange  at  Colchester  later  on,  Mr  Willis  on  the  platform 
described  this  gentleman  in  the  most  amusing  way  as  stand- 
ing gazing  in  rapt  adoration  at  the  features  of  the  dead 
Statesman  and  declaiming  in  thrilling  tones,  in  the  well- 
known  words  of  Cowper,  "  Oh  !  that  those  lips  had 
language  !  Life  has  passed  with  me  but  roughly  since  I 
heard  thee  last,"  and  so  on.  "  Dizzy "  was  certainly  the 
bete  noire  of  Mr  Willis.  If  he  heard  a  man  mention  the 
word  "  imperialism"  he  said  he  felt  anxious,  but  if  the  man 
went  on  to  speak  of  imperial  interests  his  case  was  hopeless. 
The  insidious  poison  of  imperialism,  he  asserted,  was  under- 
mining the  whole  country. 

Mr  Gladstone's  campaign  of  denunciation  of  the  Bul- 
garian atrocities  had  by  this  time  profoundly  stirred  the 
country,  and  at  this  election  he  was  returned  to  power  as 
Prime  Minister  for  the  second  time  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

The  election  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
the  result  of  the  poll  was  : 

R.  K.  Causton       ....  1738 

W.Willis 1650 

Colonel  Learmonth        .         .         .  1648 

F. Jeune       .....  r529 

Colonel  Learmonth,  whom  my  husband  turned  out,  I 
did  not  even  know  by  sight.  Mr  Jeune  afterwards  became 
a  judge  of  the  Divorce  Court  and  a  peer  as  Lord  St  Helier. 
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He  was  a  charming  man.  He  always  told  Richard  that  his 
defeat  on  this  occasion  was  really  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  he 
could  not  have  stood  the  fatigue  of  a  Parliamentary  life.  I 
believe  he  never  tried  again.  The  excitement  and  suspense 
during  the  counting  of  the  votes  at  this  election  were  intense. 
It  was  known  that  Richard  headed  the  poll  by  a  substantial 
majority,  but  the  success  of  Mr  Willis  was  very  doubtful. 
At  one  moment  a  messenger  rushed  in  to  say  that  he  was 
out  by  two  votes.  Then  word  was  brought  that  it  was 
"  a  tie."  Mr  Willis  throughout  this  anxious  time  looked 
very  ill.  He  was  crimson  in  the  face  with  suppressed  agita- 
tion, and  we  really  feared  for  his  life.  Hearing  of  "  the  tie," 
he  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God  !  we  have  a  Liberal  mayor." 
Eventually  he  was  declared  in  by  two  votes.  1  see  that 
Judge  Willis  was  not  the  only  M.P.  for  Colchester  who 
secured  the  seat  by  a  bare  majority.  At  an  election  in 
1741,  Mr  Jeremiah  Daniell  being  Mayor  and  Mr  Serjeant 
Price  Recorder,  a  man  named  Savill  won  the  second  seat 
by  a  single  vote — just  half  the  majority  secured  by  our 
friend  Mr  Willis.  The  poll  in  those  days  was  open  for 
three  days. 

After  the  declaration  of  the  poll  in  1880,  the  two 
successful  candidates  went  to  the  Public  Hall  to  return 
thanks  for  their  victory.  The  building  was  not  large 
enough,  so  they  went  on  to  the  Skating  Rink,  where  some 
5000  persons  had  assembled,  and  where  the  enthusiasm 
was  unbounded. 

But  soon  a  serious  cloud  appeared  upon  the  horizon, 
and  our  pleasure  in  the  triumphant  return  of  the  two  Liberal 
members  was  sadly  dashed  for  a  time.  The  fact  that  Mr 
Willis  was  only  returned  by  a  majority  of  two  votes  resulted 
in  a  petition  being  brought  against. both  the  newly  elected 
members.  Although  his  name  appeared  upon  the  endorse- 
ment, Richard  was  soon  convinced  upon  reading  through  the 
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petition  that  there  was  no  case  against  him.  He  therefore 
instructed  his  solicitor  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  Mr  Cozens 
Hardy,  Q.C.  (now  Master  of  the  Rolls),  upon  this  point. 
He  advised  that  there  was  no  charge  against  the  senior 
member,  and  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  in  chambers 
before  Mr  Justice  Lush  (afterwards  Lord  Justice  Lush)  and 
Mr  Justice  Manisty,  who  were  election  judges,  to  strike  out 
the  name  of  Causton.  The  appeal  was  upheld,  and  Manisty 
ordered  the  name  to  be  expunged.  The  seat  was  claimed, 
as  against  Willis,  by  Colonel  Learmonth,  and  constant 
proceedings  in  chambers  took  place.  The  petition,  how- 
ever, was  ultimately  withdrawn  owing  to  the  names  of 
several  hundred  Colchester  voters  being  scheduled  by  our 
people  as  having  been  bribed  by  the  Tories,  and  the  storm 
passed  over.  We  were  naturally  much  worried  over  these 
vexatious  proceedings,  which  for  some  weeks  hung  over 
our  heads. 

The  two  new  members  remained  from  henceforth  fast 
and  true  friends,  a  friendship  that  was  only  severed  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Willis  in  1911,  more  than  thirty  years  later, 
to  our  great  grief.  We  mourned  him  most  sincerely.  To 
me  he  had  always  been  kindness  itself.  For  many,  many 
years  I  received  every  Christmas  a  present  of  beautifully 
bound  standard  books,  which  I  shall  ever  treasure.  I  have 
named  the  collection  my  "  Willisonian  Library."  After 
Judge  Willis's  death  1  had  a  charming  letter  from  his  son, 
forwarding  me,  by  the  wish  of  the  family,  another  beauti- 
ful book,  which  had  been  the  gift  of  Lord  Coleridge 
to  his  father.  The  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf  runs  as 
follows  :  "  Bernard  Coleridge  to  William  Willis,  a  lover  of 
Milton.  Xmas  1895."  I  was  deeply  touched  by  this  kind 
thought. 

So  far  as  I  can  remember,  Judge  Willis  did  not  speak 
much  in  the  House  of  Commons.  1  think  his  most  im- 
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portant  utterance  was  in  1 884  upon  the  subject  of  the  Bishops 
no  longer  being  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
a  scene  took  place  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery  which  I  describe 
below. 

Finding  that  Mr  Willis  was  to  move  a  resolution  in  the 
House  that  the  Bishops  should  no  longer  be  Peers  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  decided  that  I  should  go  down  to  the  Ladies' 
Gallery  to  hear  him  make  his  great  speech.  In  the  Lobby 
we  met  him  with  Mrs  Willis,  and  it  was  arranged  that  she 
should  sit  next  me  in  the  front  row.  Mr  Willis  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  very  excited  and  impassioned  deliverance  (during 
which,  I  believe,  he  knocked  off  an  M.P.'s  hat),  when  a  lady 
who  had  for  some  time  been  fidgeting  behind  me,  unable 
any  longer  to  control  her  feelings,  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder.  I  looked  round,  and  in  anguished  accents,  and 
with  tears  in  streams  coursing  down  her  cheeks,  she  thus 
addressed  me,  "  Dearest  lady,  can't  they  make  that  dreadful 
man  stop  !  "  I  was  thankful  for  the  grille  ;  otherwise,  1  am 
convinced  that  she  would  have  addressed  the  House. 

Judge  Willis  was  the  hero  of  many  entertaining  stories, 
one  of  which  I  give  as  he  himself  told  it  to  me.  He  was 
wonderfully  well  read  in  the  lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  1  believe  his  collection  of  books  upon  this 
subject  was  very  valuable.  One  day,  when  on  circuit,  he 
was  walking  about  some  country  town  meditating  over  the 
past  history  of  the  place,  when  he  suddenly  remembered 
that  John  Wesley  (or  it  may  have  been  some  other  well- 
known  divine,  but  I  select  his  name  as  an  illustration)  had 
lived  there.  Catching  sight  of  a  policeman,  he  addressed 
him  with  great  unction,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  in  which 
street  John  Wesley  lived.  The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment. 
Then  reflectively,  "  Oh  !  it  was  up  such-and-such  a  street,  to 
the  right,  and  such-and-such  a  number."  Mr  Willis  thanked 
him  effusively  and  turned  to  make  his  way  there.  "  Oh," 
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said  the  policeman,  "  it  is  no  use  your  going  there  ;  we  locked 
him  up  some  little  time  ago." 

Before  the  next  general  election,  in  1885,  Colchester, 
owing  to  the  Redistribution  Bill,  having  been  deprived  of 
one  of  its  members,  Mr  Willis  retired,  leaving  the  field  to 
my  husband  as  the  senior. 


CHAPTER  VII 

SIR  THOMAS  BERNARD  I  HIS  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BYRON  AND 
SHELLEY.  "  CLAUDIUS."  BISHOP  MAGEE.  COLCHESTER  : 
1885  AND  l886  ELECTIONS. 

IT  was  in  1881  that  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  Sir 
Thomas  Bernard  of  Winchenden  Priory,  then  in  his 
ninetieth  year.  He  was  the  descendant  of  an  old  Bucking- 
hamshire family,  and  had  represented  Aylesbury  for  many 
years.  He  had  been  three  times  married,  but  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  only  son  ;  and  his  daughter,  Mrs  Napier 
Higgins,  wife  of  Mr  Napier  Higgins,  Q.C.,  at  whose  house 
we  met,  was  at  that  time  the  only  surviving  member  of  his 
family,  so  that  unfortunately  the  baronetcy  has  become 
extinct.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  most  charming  specimen  of 
an  old  English  country  gentleman  of  a  type  now  nearly 
extinct,  and  in  introducing  him  to  me  to  take  me  in  to 
dinner  Mr  Higgins  said,  "  Don't  be  afraid  to  cross-examine 
my  father-in-law  ;  you  will  find  him  most  interesting.  Ask 
him  to  give  you  some  of  his  experiences." 

Thus  emboldened,  I  did  not  hesitate,  and  was  amply 
rewarded.  In  his  youth  Sir  Thomas  must  have  been  very 
handsome,  and  even  then  he  was  remarkably  tall  and  good- 
looking.  His  memory  appeared  to  be  perfect,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  deafness  he  really  showed  no  signs  of 
such  advanced  age.  He  had  been  sent  first  to  Harrow,  but 
his  father  removed  him  to  Eton,  being  for  some  reason 
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dissatisfied  with  Harrow  ;  and  he  spoke  with  greater  affec- 
tion of  Eton,  having,  as  Mrs  Higgins  told  me,  by  that  time 
passed  through  the  most  trying  period  of  a  schoolboy's  life. 

At  Harrow  Sir  Thomas  knew  Lord  Byron  well,  having 
shared  the  same  bedroom  with  him  for  some  months.  I 
asked  him  if  the  poet  was  an  agreeable  companion.  He 
said  "  No  "  ;  that  he  was  of  a  bullying  nature,  and  of  very 
loose  morals.  His  club  foot  seemed  to  have  soured  him— 
in  fact,  he  was  over-sensitive  about  it.  Mrs  Higgins  tells 
me  that  her  father  looked  upon  Byron,  for  whom  he  fagged 
for  some  time,  as  a  tyrant.  Sir  Thomas  also  knew  Shelley 
very  well,  and  remarked  that  with  all  his  genius  he  was  a 
very  bad  man.  He  described  him  as  remarkable  for  his 
excitability  at  times.  Sir  Thomas  had  also  dined,  he  told 
me,  at  a  table  d'hfoe  at  the  Belle  Vue  in  Brussels  with  many 
of  the  Guards  just  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Several  of  these  were  his  companions,  fresh  from  Harrow 
and  the  University.  They  little  thought,  Sir  Thomas  said, 
how  many  of  them  would  so  shortly  be  lying  low  in  death. 

Upon  my  inquiring  if  he  still  took  an  interest  in  politics, 
he  replied,  "  No,"  that  it  was  a  most  unprincipled  game. 
He  used  to  visit  the  Mansion  House  about  fifty  years  before 
1  met  him.  It  was,  he  said,  during  the  Mayoralty  of  an 
Alderman  Atkins,  whom  he  asked  me  if  I  knew.  Upon 
my  shaking  my  head  dubiously,  he  continued,  "  Ah  !  I 
remember  it  is  about  fifty  years  since  I  stepped  across  the 
threshold  of  the  Mansion  House."  Long  before  I  was 
born,  I  thought  with  amusement. 

It  was  a  small  dinner-party — I  think  we  were  only 
about  fourteen  in  number.  A  young  couple  were  facing  us 
at  table.  About  the  middle  of  dinner,  during  a  pause  in 
general  conversation,  Sir  Thomas  turned  suddenly  to  me 
and  observed  rather  loudly,  "  I  have  been  studying  that 
young  man  and  that  young  woman,  and  I  feel  sure  they  are 
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in  love  with  one  another."  I  became  hot  with  confusion, 
being  quite  certain  that  this  must  have  been  overheard. 
When  I  looked  up  I  caught  the  young  man's  eye.  He 
could  not  help  laughing.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  never  met 
Sir  Thomas  again,  but  I  noted  down  these  few  particulars 
at  the  time  in  my  diary. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  somewhere  about  this  time 
that  the  strange  incident  I  am  about  to  relate  happened.  It 
certainly  took  place  when  I  was  writing  my  book  entitled 
Claudius^  as  I  well  remember  being  very  much  worried  over 
a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  chapters.  My  husband  had  been 
entertaining  some  of  his  men  friends  at  dinner,  and  I,  being 
the  only  lady,  had  left  them  to  talk  over  their  dessert,  and 
had  gone  upstairs.  Being  very  tired,  I  went  straight  up  to 
my  bedroom.  We  were  then  living  in  Clanricarde  Gardens. 
The  door  of  my  bedroom  there  faced  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
and  a  gas  jet  was  burning  over  it.  There  was  a  door  just 
on  the  right  which  led  into  my  husband's  dressing-room, 
and  an  inner  door  parallel  with  the  first  door,  which  com- 
municated with  the  bedroom.  All  the  doors  on  this  occasion 
were  left  wide  open,  there  being  nobody  about,  and  the  light 
was  burning  brightly  on  the  landing  as  well  as  in  my  bed- 
room and  the  dressing-room.  The  maid  had  gone  away  to 
fetch  a  can  of  hot  water,  leaving  the  door  open,  and  I  re- 
mained sitting  with  my  elbows  on  the  dressing-table,  and 
supporting  my  head  in  my  hands  as  I  pondered  over  the 
wording  of  a  certain  paragraph.  I  looked  about  for  a  pencil, 
but,  not  seeing  one,  I  bethought  me  of  the  inkstand  which 
was  always  on  the  table  in  the  dressing-room,  and  had  a  great 
desire  to  fetch  it,  but  I  did  not  do  so  ;  I  remained  sitting 
quietly  at  the  dressing-table.  When  the  maid  walked  into 
the  room  she  started  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  are  you  still 
seated  there,  ma'm  ? "  "  Yes,  certainly,"  I  said,  looking 
round  in  surprise  ;  "  why  do  you  ask  ? "  She  replied, 
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"  Why,  because  I  thought  I  saw  you  walking  through  from 
the  dressing-room  by  the  inner  door  as  I  walked  through 
the  other,  and  you  were  holding  the  inkstand  in  your  left 
hand  "  (I  am  a  left-handed  person)  "  and  striding  along  as 
if  you  were  in  a  great  hurry.  I  should  not  have  said  any- 
thing, only  I  knew  that,  as  I  walked  through  the  one  door 
and  you  through  the  other  at  the  same  moment,  you  could 
not  possibly  have  been  seated  at  the  dressing-table  by  the 
time  I  got  into  the,  room."  This  was  uncanny.  I  had  never 
mentioned  to  her  the  fact  that  I  wanted  the  inkstand,  and 
the  inkstand  remained  untouched  on  the  dressing-room  table. 
1  cannot  pretend  to  explain  this  curious  incident.  It  left  a 
very  uncomfortable  feeling  in  my  mind.  Perhaps  someone 
interested  in  psychical  research  may  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  upon  it.  The  girl  was  a  very  ordinary  type  of  English 
maidservant — very  different  from  the  maid  who  some  years 
later  told  me  she  preferred  Dickens  to  Thackeray  as  he  hadn't 
quite  so  much  biting  sarcasm  as  the  latter.  I  forget  the  name 
of  the  earlier  maid  now,  and  I  much  regret  that  I  did  not 
commit  the  story  to  writing  at  the  time  ;  but  I  have  related 
the  particulars  so  fully  from  the  first  to  many  of  my  relatives, 
that  I  am  sure  they  will  be  quite  ready  to  confirm  the  fact 
that  I  have  never  wavered  in  my  account. 

The  writing  of  my  book  Claudius  was  a  great  source  of 
pleasure  to  me  for  two  or  three  years  after  my  marriage.  It 
was  a  novel,  the  scenes  being  laid  in  Rome  during  the  reign 
of  Domitian.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  began  it  in 
the  schoolroom  when  1  was  about  fifteen,  and  finished  it  about 
ten  years  later.  During  most  of  this  time,  during  the  short 
intervals  from  politics  and  entertaining,  I  was  absorbed  in 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Romans. — Such  sub- 
jects as  the  position  filled  by  the  Roman  Senate,  the  election 
of  tribunes,  and  the  different  kinds  of  gladiators  who  fought 
in  the  arena  at  the  games,  were  of  paramount  importance  to 
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me.  I  studied  carefully  the  status  of  a  Roman  patrician's  wife 
and  the  marriage  customs  of  that  age,  also  the  condition  of 
the  freedmen  and  slaves,  coupled  with  the  luxurious  system 
of  bathing  and  feasting  which  had  grown  up  under  Imperial 
rule,  more  particularly  under  that  of  Domitian.  I  familiar- 
ised myself  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  their  town 
and  country  dwellings  ;  and  lastly,  but  not  least,  with  the 
condition  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  primitive  Christians 
of  that  day. 

At  length  Claudius  was  published  by  Hatchard's,  and  1 
hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  insufferably  conceited  if  I  make 
public  the  following  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr  Bright 
a  few  years  later  upon  the  subject  of  this,  my  first  novel : 

"  132  PICCADILLY, 
"  August %th,  1882. 

"  DEAR  MRS  CAUSTON, — I  thank  you  for  sending  me  your  book. 
I  have  read  it  with  instruction  and  much  pleasure.  It  carries  one 
back  to  an  interesting  but  terrible  time.  We  are  but  heathen  yet 
in  some  things,  but  in  others  have  advanced  greatly  since  the  day  of 
which  you  have  written.  Your  picture  of  the  Christians  of  Rome, 
in  the  time  of  Domitian,  is  very  good  and  very  charming.  I  am 
now  reading  an  American  work  on  Judaism  and  Rome^  showing  the 
influence  of  the  Jews  on  the  Romans  from  76  B.C.  to  140  A.D. 
It  is  a  learned  and  very  interesting  work  by  Frederic  Hindekossen, 
of  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  know  why  you  killed  poor 
Medora — perhaps  to  escape  the  difficulty  in  which  you  had  involved 
her  with  Antonius,  and  the  certain  objection  of  his  haughty  father  to 
their  marriage. 

"  The  story  is  very  interesting,  and  has  given  me  much  pleasure. 
— Always  sincerely  yours,  JOHN  BRIGHT." 

I  also  add,  with  his  permission,  a  few  of  the  kindly 
criticisms  of  my  friend  the  Dean  of  Ripon,  who  was  at 
that  time,  I  think,  Bampton  Lecturer.  I  felt  extremely 
flattered  by  the  interest  he  took  in  my  bold  attempt  to 
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describe  the  conditions  of  life  in  Rome  so  many  hundreds 
of  years  ago. 

"  DEAR  MRS  CAUSTON, — Mrs  Fremantle  and  I  have  been  reading 
Claudius.  I  went  through  it  and  read  selected  parts  to  her.  I  think 
you  have  managed  to  enter  into  the  Roman  life  of  the  end  of  the 
first  century  very  well  ;  and  I  am  surprised  at  the  general  accuracy 
of  your  use  of  words  and  description  of  places.  There  are  one  or 
two  expressions  which  I  think  questionable,  and  you  may  not  be  un- 
willing that  I  should  point  them  out." 

I  will  give  the  Dean's  criticisms: — (i)  "The  Circus 
Maximus  is  called  a  building.  I  should  think  from  the 
remains  of  it  that  it  was  always  open.  It  was  a  racecourse, 
unfit  for  gladiatorial  games,  and  I  should  think  wild  beasts 
could  not  have  been  exhibited  in  it." 

(2)  "Julia's  admission  to  the  Church  would  be  by 
baptism,  and  this  by  immersion.  It  is  possible  that  in  times 
of  persecution  some  other  plan  was  adopted,  but  this  I 
cannot  feel  sure  of." 

And  then  the  Canon  goes  on  in  a  second  note  to  point 
out  some  printer's  errors  ;  such  as,  for  instance,  "  Zeus  "  for 
"  Zeno,"  "  Pridie  nonae  "  for  "  Pridie  nonas,"  etc. 

I  have  numbered  as  above  one  or  two  of  his  more  serious 
criticisms,  to  which  I  thus  made  answer  : — (i)  The  Circus 
Maximus,  though  no  doubt  most  correctly  described  as  a 
circus,  was  a  building  also,  inasmuch  as  it  was  built  up  all  round 
with  bricks  and  stones,  and,  though  open  to  the  sky,  I  thought 
I  might  without  undue  licence,  to  vary  the  description,  call 
it  a  building  ;  and  I  think  my  authority  for  the  gladiatorial 
combats  there  was  either  Adams's  Roman  Antiquities  or  Sharon 
Turner's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Romans. 

(2)  Finding  that  the  best  authorities  seem  to  be  doubtful 
upon  the  point  whether  infants  were  immersed  or  only 
sprinkled  at  their  baptism  in  the  Catacombs,  I  thought  it 
well  not  to  be  too  precise  upon  this  matter. 
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About  this  date  my  husband,  when  dining  out,  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  himself  next  the  then  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  Dr  Magee,  famed  for  his  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit.  I  unfortunately  was  ill  and  unable  to  attend  the 
dinner,  which  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  as  I  wanted 
so  much  to  meet  him.  A  sermon  preached  by  him  in  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  from  the  text,  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,"  had  made  a  lasting  impression  upon 
my  mind.  His  splendid  command  of  language  held  me 
spellbound.  My  husband  found  him  very  agreeable  and 
most  interesting  as  a  raconteur.  He  was  a  convinced  Tory 
in  politics.  He  related  the  following  Irish  anecdote 
apropos  of  the  then  situation  of  the  Liberal  Government — 
or  rather  Gladstone — with  regard  to  the  Irish  Land  Bill : 
"  An  Irishman  was  cutting  turf  near  a  bog,  when  a  friend 
came  to  him  and  said,  l  Patrick  is  stuck  in  a  bog  up  to  his 
ankles.'  '  No  worry,  then  ;  if  he's  only  up  to  his  ankles  he 
can  soon  get  out  again.'  l  Ah  !  but  you  must  come  at  once, 
said  his  friend,  f  for  he  has  gone  in  head  foremost.' '  The 
brogue  with  which  the  Bishop  told  it,  alas  !  cannot  be  con- 
veyed in  print. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  another  story  here  which 
recurs  to  my  mind,  although  it  has  no  connection  with  Bishop 
Magee.  At  an  afternoon  party  once  1  was  much  entertained 
by  the  following  unfortunate  remark  which  was  made  by  a 
lady  who  was  standing  near  me.  Signer  Biletto  had  been 
giving  some  recitations,  and  she  asked  him  if  he  were 
French.  He  replied,  "  I  am  Italian,  but  partly  French, 
and  my  grandmother  was  English  "  ;  whereupon  the  lady 
with  an  arch  smile,  gaily  observed,  "Ah,  then,  you  are 
what  we  English  call  a  mongrel."  Signor  Biletto's  expression 
was  a  study. 

About  this  time  Richard  brought  home  to  me  the  follow- 
ing riddle  :  A  schoolboy  in  Scotland  was  asked  of  what 
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gender  an  egg  was.  He  replied,  "  How  could  he  possibly 
tell  until  it  was  hatched  ?  "  This  story  was  adroitly  intro- 
duced into  the  speech  of  a  Scotch  member  apropos  of  the 
position  of  Gladstone's  Cabinet  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Irish  Bill. 

In  1 88 1  Richard  gave  me  the  following  instance  of  pro- 
found reasoning  displayed  by  one  of  our  legislators.  There 
had  been  a  debate  in  the  House  upon  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  and  this  M.P.  explained  that  he  had 
voted  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  because 
he  so  much  preferred  the  guillotine. 

Shortly  after  the  1880  election  there  was  a  disastrous 
earthquake  at  Colchester,  and  Richard  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  foundation  of  a  Mansion  House  Fund  for  the 
sufferers  from  it,  which  realised  about  ten  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  July  of  1881  there  seems,  judging  from  my  diary, 
to  have  been  some  excitement  in  the  House  over  the  third 
reading  of  the  Land  Bill,  and  in  August  I  find  myself  com- 
plaining that  Richard  was  kept  very  late  at  the  "  House  " — 
I  note  that  it  was  a  session  of  unprecedented  length,  having 
commenced  on  6th  January,  and,  owing  to  the  obstruction 
carried  on  by  the  Irish  Home  Rulers,  there  was  nothing  to 
show  for  it  beyond  the  Coercion  Bill  and  the  Land  Bill. 
In  September  we  lost  Durham.  All  the  Irish  (1400)  were 
supposed  to  have  voted  against  us.  Parnell  issued  an 
address  to  them,  his  object  being  to  obtain  an  almost  equal 
division  of  parties  in  the  House  in  order  to  throw  greater 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  League. 

About  this  date  my  father  told  us  the  following,  reported 
to  have  been  said  by  the  wife  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  (not 
Mrs  Gladstone,  however).  She  read  in  the  paper  that  this 
session  would  be  memorable  as  the  work  of  one  man  or  the 
success  of  one  man.  "  Ah  ! "  she  said,  "  I  always  said  they 
would  recognise  my  husband's  ability." 
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Richard  spoke  in  the  House  about  this  date  in  support 
of  the  Town  Councils  (Aldermen)  Bill.  He  observed  that 
not  a  single  Liberal  alderman  had  been  elected  for  Col- 
chester since  1836  up  to  that  time  (either  1880  or  1881). 
He  also  espoused  the  cause  of  quartermasters,  riding 
masters,  and  other  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army, 
and  earned  their  gratitude. 

I  come  now  to  the  1885  election,  which  was  to  prove 
so  disastrous  to  us,  Parliament  having  been  dissolved  on 
1 8th  November.  This  election  also  brought  to  a  close  Mr 
Gladstone's  second  Prime  Ministership.  He  was  beaten  at 
the  polls,  and  Lord  Salisbury  formed  a  Government,  which 
however  only  lasted  a  few  months. 

Notwithstanding  my  husband's  devotion  to  his  duties  as 
a  representative  for  the  borough,  Colchester  proved  faithless. 
The  words  of  Mrs  Thrale,  which  I  shall  quote  later  on  in 
reference  to  another  and  still  more  faithless  borough,  would 
be  quite  applicable  here,  for  Colchester  has  never  remained 
true  to  one  party  for  long.  The  slightest  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum has  always  been  sufficient  to  convert  Colchester  from 
Liberalism  to  Conservatism  or  vice  versa,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Conservatives  brought  out  against  my  husband  at 
this  election  a  powerful  railway  director,  Mr  H.  J.  Trotter, 
and  hints  were  thrown  out  broadcast  that  if  he  were  elected 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  works  at  Stratford  would  be 
removed  to  Colchester,  thereby  bringing  more  work  and 
higher  wages.  Such  reports,  although  strongly  combated, 
had  their  effect,  and  a  transference  of  the  allegiance  of  about 
two  hundred  voters  from  our  side  to  the  other  was  quite 
sufficient  to  spell  defeat.  We  also  had  the  Church  of 
England  strongly  against  us,  owing  to  the  Disestablishment 
question.  We  were  beaten,  notwithstanding  the  valuable 
help  rendered  by  our  friend  Canon  Fremantle,  a  Liberal 
Churchman,  who  addressed  a  large  meeting  in  our  favour. 
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My  father  also  went  down  to  speak  for  Richard,  and  Mr 
Gurdon  Rebow  (who  was  credited  with  supporting  the 
Liberal  candidate  for  the  borough  and  the  Conservative  for 
the  county)  was  also  to  be  seen  upon  our  platform. 

I  quote  some  sentences  from  Richard's  address  :  "  The 
Redistribution  Act  deprives  you  of  one  of  your  members, 
and  me  of  the  assistance  of  my  valued  friend  and  colleague 
Mr  Willis  as  a  fellow-candidate  at  the  approaching  contest. 
I  cannot  part  from  him  without  deep  regret — a  regret  which 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  shared  by  the  whole  Liberal  portion  of 
the  constituency,  and  even  by  many  who  do  not  sympathise 
with  his  political  sentiments.  In  1880  you  elected  me 
when  I  was  without  Parliamentary  experience  ;  that  defect 
is  now  supplied  by  five  eventful  years  of  public  life." 

The  result  of  the  poll  was  : 

Henry  John  Trotter  (C.)         .         .        2044 
R.  K.  Causton  (L.)         .         .         .        1878 

We  could  not  sleep  for  some  hours  after  the  numbers 
were  declared  owing  to  the  shouting  of  "  Trot  !  Trot ! 
Trot  ! "  by  the  huge  crowd  that  had  collected  below  our 
windows,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Town  Hall ;  and  when  we 
were  awakened  afterwards,  at  break  of  day,  by  the  rhythmical 
knocking  of  a  carpenter's  hammer,  that  sound  lingered  in  our 
memories  as  a  fateful  concomitant  of  disaster,  somewhat  like 
the  hammer  struck  by  Vulcan  on  the  anvil  of  fate. 

With  this  defeat  we  bade  farewell  for  ever  to  Colchester  as 
a  Liberal  borough,  in  so  far  as  we  ourselves  were  concerned, 
for  although  we  contested  the  seat  twice  later,  it  remained 
proof  against  our  attacks.  In  1885  we  found  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  a  militant  Conservatism,  which  by  then 
had  rallied  from  the  crushing  blow  of  the  1880  election 
and  swamped  the  Liberal  cause  for  the  time  being.  Some 
years  later,  however,  it  was  again  destined  to  be  victorious 
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in  the  person  of  our  friend  Sir  Weetman  Pearson,  now 
Lord  Cowdray,  who  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  as 
Liberal  member  in  1895.  But  tn*s  subject  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  these  pages,  in  which  I  am  treating  more  particu- 
larly of  events  which  concerned  ourselves. 

In  a  letter  written  after  our  defeat,  and  published  in 
the  Colchester  Chronicle,  Mr  Trotter  wrote  thus  :  "  I  thank 
also  our  opponents,  and  especially  my  honourable  friend 
Mr  Causton,  for  conducting  the  election  with  such  fairness 
and  good  temper."  And  in  the  same  paper  of  the  same 
date  :  "  It  is  due  to  both  the  late  Liberal  members  to  give 
them  credit  for  acting  well  their  part ;  they  were  to  the 
manner  born,  and  it  would  have  been  equally  impossible  for 
Mr  Causton  to  have  sustained  the  role  of  Mr  Willis,  as  it 
would  have  been  for  Mr  Willis  to  have  contracted  himself 
within  the  limits  of  the  decorum  and  quietude  so  character- 
istic of  Mr  Causton."  The  writer  goes  on  to  say,  "  Mr 
Willis  was  all  fire  and  fury,  pacing  the  stage  like  a  frantic 
tragedian,  winning  votes  and  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  his 
hearers  by  sheer  energy  and  an  indomitable  perseverance. 
With  the  moderation  of  Mr  Causton  he  had  nothing  to  do  ; 
and  Mr  Causton,  on  the  other  hand,  while  sustaining  his 
own  part,  had  no  concern  in  the  wild  rampage  of  Mr  Willis. 
He  (Mr  Causton)  is  highly  respected  and  esteemed  by  the 
entire  constituency.  His  speeches  were  always  remarkable 
for  their  good  sense  and  sound  reasoning." 

Undismayed  by  his  defeat  in  the  preceding  November, 
my  husband  determined  to  give  Colchester  another  chance 
of  redeeming  its  character  as  a  Liberal  borough,  and  offered 
himself  again  as  a  candidate.  But,  during  the  few  months 
which  had  elapsed  since  then,  another  great  question  had 
been  sprung  upon  the  nation.  Mr  Gladstone,  in  a  speech 
of  marvellous  ability  and  eloquence,  had  introduced  an  Irish 
Home  Rule  Bill,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  this  measure  had 
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dissolved  Parliament.  He  was  beaten  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, and  the  Conservatives  under  Lord  Salisbury  again 
returned  to  power.  The  question  of  Home  Rule,  at  a 
place  like  Colchester,  made  ours  a  perfectly  hopeless  battle. 
If  we  had  had  the  Church  violently  against  us  before,  we 
now  had  added  to  that  a  large  and  powerful  body  of  Liberal 
Unionists.  The  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

I  cannot  find  anything  sufficiently  striking  in  Richard's 
address  to  the  'Colchester  electors  on  this  occasion  to  merit 
quotation,  unless  it  is  this  :  "  The  only  real,  practical  alterna- 
tive to  the  plan  of  the  Premier  (Mr  Gladstone)  is  a  renewal 
of  the  coercion  policy,  which  has  been  tried  and  has  failed 
in  the  hands  of  both  political  parties." 

The  election  took  place  about  26th  June,  and  the  result 
was  as  follows  : 


Henry  John  Trotter  (C.)        .         . 

R.  K.  Causton  (L.)        .         .         .          1701 

Thus  we  were  beaten  on  this  occasion  by  a  slightly  in- 
creased majority,  which  was  not  surprising. 

When  my  thoughts  turn  back  to  this  election  the  most 
striking  feature  of  it  always  appears  to  me  to  be  roses  —  in 
fact  Colchester  seemed  to  be  an  absolute  bower  of  roses. 
Roses  were  everywhere.  There  were  roses  in  our  sitting- 
room  and  roses  heaped  up  in  our  carriage,  as,  for  the  only 
time,  we  had  our  own  victoria  and  pair  of  black  horses 
down  there  to  drive  about  in. 

One  very  sad  incident  occurred.  I  remember  it  was 
on  a  beautiful  summer  day.  An  elderly  man,  one  of  our 
ardent  supporters,  had  been  helping  to  drag  my  husband  in 
the  carriage,  from  which  the  horses  had  been  unharnessed, 
either  to  or  from  a  meeting,  when  he  fell  dead.  I  had  to 
go  to  offer  our  sympathy  to  the  family,  and  when  I  began 
to  speak  my  voice  shook  with  emotion.  It  was  an  intensely 
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painful  visit.  The  relatives  were  seated  all  round  the  room 
in  stricken  silence,  and  I  had  to  see  this  poor  victim  of 
political  enthusiasm  in  his  coffin — and  what  a  strikingly 
handsome  man  he  was  !  He  looked  like  a  lovely  waxen 
figure  as  he  lay  there,  for  he  had  a  beautiful  pink-and-white 
complexion,  with  fair  golden-brown  hair,  a  true  Anglo-Saxon 
type  of  beauty.  I  forget  his  name.  I  was  arrayed  in  all  my 
canvassing  finery — a  very  pretty  white  embroidered  muslin 
dress  with  a  yellow  sash  and  favours  ;  and  the  contrast 
between  the  awful  solemnity  of  death  and  all  the  strife  and 
passion  of  a  contested  election,  from  which  he  had  with 
such  tragic  suddenness  been  called  away,  struck  me  most 
terribly.  I  remember  laying  a  bunch  of  roses  on  the  poor 
man's  still,  cold  body,  and  stifling  a  sob  as  I  left  the  room. 

On  the  morning  following  the  polling  day  my  sister  and 
I  were  busy  in  our  sitting-room  making  preparations  for  our 
departure  by  train  in  the  afternoon,  when  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  the  waiter  asked  if  we  would  receive  a 
deputation  of  our  leading  supporters,  who  had  come  to  offer 
their  sympathy  upon  our  defeat.  We  assented,  and  four  or 
five  black-coated  gentlemen  entered  in  single  file.  They 
shook  hands  silently  with  us,  and  endeavoured  to  utter  some 
words  of  greeting  and  regret,  but  the  words  seemed  to  stick 
in  their  throats,  and  one  of  our  kind  friends  went  so  far  as 
to  hide  his  face  behind  his  hat  and  retired  to  a  corner  to 
conceal  his  emotion.  It  was  really  tragic,  being  exactly  like 
a  funeral  gathering,  and  it  tried  our  already  shaken  nerves 
considerably. 

All  the  way  down  the  long  hill  which  leads  to  the  station 
people  rushed  out  of  their  houses  to  shake  and  wring  our 
hands  in  token  of  affectionate  farewell,  and  give  us  flowers  ; 
many  threw  bunches  into  the  victoria,  which  was  positively 
heaped  up  with  them — and  thus,  in  glorious  sunshine,  we 
said  good-bye  to  Colchester. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

ELECTIONS    IN    GENERAL,    AND    WEST    SOUTHWARK 
IN    PARTICULAR. 

Trials  of  a  Candidate — Losses  of  Health,  Temper,  and  Pocket. 

UPON  looking  back  over  a  long  period  of  Parliamentary 
elections,  our  London  elections  in  particular,  certain  reflec- 
tions suggest  themselves.  The  first  is  the  surprising  fact 
that  men — many  of  them  quiet,  easy-going,  inoffensive 
citizens — can  be  induced  to  embark  upon  what  most  reason- 
able people  regard  as  a  dreadfully  trying  and  in  many  ways 
unpleasant  experience,  namely,  a  hotly  contested  Parlia- 
mentary contest,  with  all  the  trials  of  mind,  temper,  body, 
and  purse  which  it  involves.  My  own  husband  is  one  of 
the  few — very  few — people  who  can  really  be  said  to  have 
enjoyed  an  election.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil  and 
excitement  he  was  always  in  his  element.  Like  the  war- 
horse  described  in  Job,  "  he  smelt  the  battle  afar  off," 
and  his  spirits  rose  to  the  occasion.  With  me,  anxiety 
as  to  the  result  far  overbalanced  any  enjoyment  I  might 
have  found  in  it.  I  spent  the  agitating  weeks  of  hard 
work  canvassing,  attending  meetings,  and  trying  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  poor  people  whose  thoughts  in 
many  cases  were  occupied  with  far  more  pressing  and  sordid 
cares,  in  alternate  fits  of  hope  and  despair  which  left  me 
a  wreck  at  the  end  of  the  contest.  I  could  never  make 
up  my  mind  to  be  present  at  one  count.  I  awaited  the 
result  at  home  with  all  the  calmness  which  I  could  command. 
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Led  on  by  growing  excitement,  as  the  polling  day  approached 
I  could  do  things  of  which  I  should  have  been  perfectly 
incapable  under  ordinary  circumstances.  I  addressed  crowds 
in  the  streets,  and  boldly  walked  about  wearing  our  colours, 
braving  the  annoyed  looks  of  those  of  the  other  party  whom 
I  encountered  in  my  peregrinations  round  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  in  the  vicinity  of  Flat-iron  Square  and  The 
Mint.  But  even  at  times  like  these,  when  spurred  on  by 
enthusiasm,  I  certainly  could  never  understand  or  sympathise 
with  the  burning  desire  of  a  quite  respectable  lady  of  high 
rank,  whose  one  aim,  she  told  my  sister,  was  to  look  so 
remarkable  that  a  man  would  be  impelled  to  address  her  in 
the  street. 

How  surprised  I  am  at  myself  when  I  reflect  upon  all 
this  !  Up  to  the  election  of  1906  motors  had  not  generally 
put  in  an  appearance.  Unhappy  candidates,  instead  of 
being  detained  in  all  sorts  of  ungetatable  places  at  unearthly 
hours,  perhaps  in  mid-winter,  through  the  breaking  down 
of  their  cars,  were  slowly  dragged  about  from  village  to 
village,  often  in  open  traps,  by  toiling  horses.  Oh,  the 
disordered  digestions  induced  by  hurried  meals,  eaten  under 
worrying  or  depressing  circumstances,  such  as,  for  instance, 
a  free  fight,  or  an  adverse  vote  carried  at  the  last  meeting  ! 
How  much  self-sacrifice  was  entailed  upon  those  M.P.s, 
too,  who  were  so  unlucky  as  to  have  a  reputation  for  being 
good  platform  speakers  !  Richard,  following  up  his  duties 
as  a  Whip  with  his  usual  energy,  would  approach  the  innocent 
victim  in  the  House  or  its  purlieus,  with  a  guileless  air, 
and  ask  him  if  he  were  free  on  such  and  such  a  night. 
The  member,  seeing  visions  of  a  card  for  a  coming 
banquet,  would  eagerly  announce  his  freedom  from  any 
engagement,  whereupon  the  Whip  would  instantly  book 
him  to  attend  a  village  meeting  at  Slop-in-the-Marsh- 
cum-Gridleston,  or  some  such  out-of-the-way  spot,  and  the 
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unhappy  fly  was  at  once  caught  in  the  spider's  web  spread 
out  for  him. 

Richard  early  established  a  reputation  for  himself  as  a 
Whip,  and  I  find  many — and  some  of  them  most  amusing — 
descriptions  of  him  in  the  press  of  various  dates.  I  select 
one  or  two. 

The  Outlook  said  regarding  him  :  "  Always  cheery,  with 
a  kind  word  for  friend  and  foe,  Mr  R.  K.  Causton,  Mr 
T.  Ellis's  most  active  Junior  Whip,  has  returned  to  work 
from  the  Italian  lakes,  looking  very  ruddy  and  well."  "  A 
Conservative  Whip  to  a  Liberal  confrere,  c  I  envy  you  one 
man — Causton,' "  and  there  was  a  most  amusing  caricature 
of  the  Unionist  and  Radical  Whips — Sir  A.  Acland-Hood, 
afterwards  Lord  St  Audries,  and  Mr  Causton — standing  side 
by  side,  one  very  tall  and  lean  and  the  other  ludicrously 
short  and  stout.  "  Mr  Causton,  who  is  the  von  Moltke 
of  Liberal  organisation."  "  Mr  C  ...  is  one  of  the  most 
active  men  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  at  home  in 
the  Lobby  guarding  the  exit  through  which  no  member  is 
allowed  to  stray  without  a  *  pair.' '  "  The  quickest  walker 
in  the  House — and  probably  in  any  House — is  Mr  Causton. 
He  beats  Sir  Charles  Dilke."  "  And  afterwards  the  quick- 
moving  wire-projector  Mr  Causton,  who,  almost  upsetting 
two  staid  Conservatives,  Sir  J.  Mowbray  and  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  banged  up  the  House  floor,  dropped  his  hat 
in  his  coveted  centre  of  the  Front  Bench,  pulled  down  his 
waistcoat,  dragged  out  a  sheaf  of  papers  from  a  packet> 
pounced  upon  three  notices  of  Bills,  five  of  motions,  and  a 
galaxy  of  petitions,  and  then  banged  out  again."  Yet 
another  in  1894:  "Yesterday  afternoon  Mr  Causton 
found  himself  locked  in  with  the  Tories.  He  beat  the 
glass  doors  violently,  whereupon  the  attendant  in  charge 
approached,  and  did  for  a  Whip  what  he  would  probably  not 
do  for  the  ordinary  member — unlocked  the  door  and  let 
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Mr  C.  out.  The  development  of  the  situation  was  watched 
with  amused  attention  by  the  front  rows  of  Liberals 
in  the  opposite  Lobby,  and  the  liberation  of  the  captive 
Whip  was  greeted  by  a  triumphant  cheer,  led  off  by  Mr 
G.  W.  E.  Russell  and  Mr  Lambert.  Mr  Causton  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment  by  blushing  violently." 

I  should  like  to  explain  here  that,  owing  to  his  having 
been  appointed  first  a  Whip  and  then  Paymaster-General, 
my  husband  had  little  chance  of  distinguishing  himself  as  a 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  since  the  holders  of 
these  posts  were  not  expected  to  speak  much.  A  Whip,  as 
he  often  said,  was  the  "  eyes  and  ears  "  of  the  Government, 
not  the  mouth.  But  to  show  that,  given  the  opportunity,  he 
could  have  done  well  as  a  debater,  I  give  the  following 
extract  from  a  paper  in  which  his  utterances  upon  the  subject 
of  the  proposal  that  South wark  should  be  joined  to  the  City 
are  thus  described.  It  is  entitled  "  At  the  Box  "  : 

"  Yet  he  (Mr  C.)  showed  himself  singularly  at  ease  at 
the  table,  where  he  might  be  described  as  *  occupying  the 
Box '  in  quite  a  Prime-Ministerial  style.  Squaring  his 
elbows,  he  set  down  both  his  arms  on  that  invaluable  article 
of  furniture,  and  voiced,  as  one  gathered,  the  popular 
excitement  of  West  Southwark  over  this  proposal,  with  a 
want  of  diffidence  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  First 
Lord  at  least." 

On  another  occasion  he  is  described  as  "  telling  anecdotes 
across  the  bosom  of  Mr  Shaw."  Again  :  "  The  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  came  down  so  early  that  he  even  anticipated 
that  agile  junior  dragoman  of  the  Liberal  party,  Mr  R.  K. 
Causton." 

Amusing  blunders  are  sometimes  made  in  the  trans- 
mission of  telegrams,  even  from  such  an  important  centre 
as  the  House  of  Commons.  My  husband,  I  think  about 
this  time,  sent  one  worded  as  follows  :  "  From  R.  K. 
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Causton,  House  of  Commons,"  to  his  brother  at  Bickley  ; 
and  when  it  arrived  there,  it  was  from  "  R.  K.  Causton, 
House  of  Correction"  This  reminds  me  of  an  amusing 
postal  error  of  which  Lady  Roxburgh  has  told  me.  A  letter, 
which  she  herself  saw,  was  addressed  to  "  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  London,"  and  written  across  it  was,  "  Not 
known  at  the  Canterbury  Music  Hall." 

At  one  time,  during  the  arduous  sessions  from  1880  to 
1900,  I  think,  it  was  rarely  that  my  M.P.  returned  home 
before  3.20  ;  and  I  suffered  such  tortures  from  nervousness 
in  those  days,  that  many  a  time  I  stood  shiveringly  awaiting 
his  return  on  the  landing,  being  afraid  to  stay  alone  in  my 
bedroom.  That  the  officials  of  the  House  also  suffered 
from  the  strain  of  overwork  I  find  from  the  following  entry 
in  my  diary  of  August  1881  :  "Captain  Gosset  was  quite 
knocked  up  with  the  late  hours  of  the  session,  and  had  to 
leave  early."  Our  friend  Lord  Selby  also,  then  Mr  Gully — 
most  charming  of  men,  whose  courtly  manners  made  him  an 
ideal  occupant  of  the  Chair, — told  me  later  that  as  Speaker 
he  had  almost  to  abjure  lunch,  otherwise  he  felt  it  impossible 
to  keep  awake  in  the  Chair. 

Modern  elections  lack  all  the  picturesqueness  of  those 
in  olden  days,  when  the  public  nomination  was  a  great 
occasion  for  display,  and  the  successful  candidate  was  chaired 
in  triumph,  amid  the  braying  of  brass  bands  and  the  cheer- 
ing and  booing  of  rival  crowds.  Now,  unless  some  great 
question  is  agitating  men's  minds,  it  is  merely  a  case  of 
organisation  :  many  polling  stations  ;  a  crowd  of  motors  ;  a 
host  of  canvassers,  with  wards  all  mapped  out  and  books  ready 
to  be  filled  up  with  "  For,"  "  Against,"  and  "  Doubtful." 
All  the  romance  of  the  past  has  died  out,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  even  the  debates  in  the  House  have  become  deadly  dull. 

As  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  in  a  book  like  this 
to  give  any  detailed  account  of  all  the  interesting  incidents 
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which  have  come  under  my  notice  with  regard  to  Parlia- 
mentary life,  I  shall  content  myself  with  selecting  just  one 
or  two  which  seem  to  me  worthy  of  note. 

I  was  never  a  devotee  of  the  Ladies'  Gallery,  nor  did  I 
constantly  seek  out  my  husband  at  the  House,  as  some 
M.P.'s  wives  did,  thereby  provoking  considerable  comment. 
I  doubt  if  I  sat  in  it  more  than  a  dozen  times  during  the  thirty 
years  that  Richard  spent  in  Parliament.  It  has  always  sur- 
prised me  to  find  so  many  of  my  lady  friends  anxious  to  sit 
through  long,  wearisome  debates,  listening  to  dull  speeches 
until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  But  "  chacun  h  son 
gout"  I  am  also  old-fashioned  enough  to  dislike  the  develop- 
ment of  tea  on  the  Terrace,  which  has  turned  that  spot,  sacred 
at  one  time  to  our  legislators,  into  a  species  of  restaurant. 

I  have  already  given  under  "  Colchester "  my  solitary 
experience  of  anything  approaching  a  scene  behind  the 
hated  "  grille,"  of  which — I  say  it  in  fear  and  trembling — 
I  approve.  Many  years  later  a  doughty  suffragette  chained 
herself  to  it,  and  the  services  of  a  locksmith  had  to  be 
requisitioned  to  break  away  the  metal,  but  she  eventually 
left  with  a  piece  of  it  still  attached  to  her  arm  ;  whereupon 
we  were  asked  about  this  date  by  some  wit,  why  she  took 
the  grille  ?  To  be  met  by  the  answer  that  it  was  because 
she  could  not  get  the  entree. 

Being  ill  at  the  time,  I  most  unfortunately  missed  the 
thrilling  scene  with  the  Irish  members  many  years  ago,  as 
one  after  another  they  were  expelled  from  the  House  one 
bitterly  cold,  snowy  night  in  mid-winter — "  yielding  to 
superior  force,"  they  explained  ;  this  superior  force  being 
amusingly  exemplified  in  the  peaceful  person  of  dear  old 
Captain  Gosset,  who  gently  led  them  out.  My  sister,  Lady 
Roxburgh,  was  there  on  that  eventful  occasion  from  two  in 
the  afternoon  till  four  in  the  morning. 

About   this    time — namely,    1888 — Richard  was    much 
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amused  at  the  remark,  made  to  him  by  one  of  the  police- 
men at  Westminster,  that  this  was  "  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexedest  Houses  of  Commons.  There  were  so  many  men 
all  alike  and  so  young."  He  had  been  there  for  six  sessions. 

Mr  Wilson,  who  was  in  the  'eighties  our  devoted 
attendant  at  the  Ladies'  Gallery,  used  to  set  a  wonderful 
example  of  civility  to  us  all,  and  his  bows  and  deferential 
manner  in  addressing  us  are  indelibly  impressed  upon  my 
memory.  I  felt  it  difficult  to  live  up  to. 

While  touching  upon  the  subject  of  the  officials  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  my  mind's  eye  wanders  to  the  rows  of 
seats  just  beneath  the  Ladies'  Gallery,  where  a  number  of 
industrious,  keen-looking  men  are  to  be  seen  sitting  with 
heads  bent  over  their  desks  and  busy  fingers  with  pen  in 
hand  rapidly  taking  shorthand  notes  of  the  speeches — I 
mean  the  reporters.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  admitted  that  they 
perform  with  remarkable  ability  a  great  service  to  the  State,  and 
also — may  I  add  ? — to  individuals.  How  many  slipshod  ex- 
pressions and  mutilations  of  the  King's  English  are  softened 
down  by  their  clever  revising  !  At  least  I  feel  sure  it  is  so. 

What  a  pity  that  reporters  as  we  know  them  did  not 
exist  some  centuries  ago  !  How  delightful  it  would  have 
been  to  read,  say,  the  impassioned  harangue  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  her  troops  at  Tilbury,  or  the  amusing,  free-and- 
easy  addresses  of  Charles  the  Second  to  his  Parliament,  as 
taken  down  at  first  hand  !  1  feel  sure  that  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  must  be  pleased  at  the  knighthood 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  Sir  J.  Dods  Shaw,  the  first 
editor  of  the  Official  Debates,  in  recognition  of  the  long  and 
conspicuous  services  which  he  has  rendered  for  so  many  years. 

Having  finally  shaken  the  dust  of  Colchester  from  off 
his  feet,  my  husband,  being  keen  to  get  back  into  Parliament 
again,  turned  his  attention  to  the  Metropolitan  borough  of 
West  South  wark.  This  was  a  small  but  densely  populated  area, 
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triangular  in  shape,  lying  between  Westminster  and  London 
Bridges  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames.  Itoriginallyformed 
part  of  the  large  borough  of  Southwark,  but  under  the  Redis- 
tribution Bill,  which  had  not  long  been  passed,  Bermondsey 
and  Rotherhithe  had  been  formed  into  separate  boroughs, 
West  Southwark  only  retaining  the  old  historic  name. 

From  1880  the  old  borough  had  been  represented  by  two 
Liberals — namely,  by  Mr  Arthur  Cohen,  the  distinguished 
lawyer,  and  Professor  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers, — but  after  the 
Redistribution  Act  Mr  Cohen  was  elected  in  1885  for  West 
Southwark.  There  being  a  report  that  Mr  Cohen  would  in 
all  probability  be  appointed  to  the  next  vacant  judgeship — a 
report  which,  I  very  much  regret  to  say,  was  not  fulfilled, — my 
husband  was  selected  as  Liberal  candidate  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  occurring,  and  began  to  nurse  the  seat.  He  and  his 
family  had  been  connected  with  the  borough  for  many  years. 
They  had  large  business  premises  in  Southwark  Street,  and 
employed  many  hundreds  of  workpeople.  A  splendid  band 
of  Liberal  stalwarts  of  those  days  soon  gathered  round  him. 
Of  those  who  have  nobly  come  forward  since  to  uphold  the 
banner  of  Liberalism,  I  regret  that  1  have  no  space  to  write. 
Amongst  the  former  were  Tom  Hunter  of  the  Farm  House, 
who  has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  most  excellent  work  in  com- 
pany with  Mr  Wilson  as  the  other  Progressive  member  of 
the  County  Council.  Messrs  Berry,  Howard-Moore,  F.  W. 
Reynolds,  Meikle,  Middleditch,  Hawkins,  Pascall,  Sinclair, 
Pocock,  and  many  others  were  also  warm  supporters,  not, 
of  course,  forgetting  our  excellent  friend  Mr  Edric  Bayley, 
who  has  done  such  splendid  work  in  South  London. 

Nonconformity  was  also  strong  there,  and  such  names  as  the 
Revs.  G.  M.  Murphy,  M'Cree,  Mottram,  Senior,  and  Cope- 
land  Bowie  were  towers  of  strength  for  the  Liberal  cause.  I 
became  very  anxious  as  time  went  on,  for  my  husband  felt  being 
out  of  Parliament  dreadfully,  and,  moreover,  his  absence  from 
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the  arena  was  militating  against  his  obtaining  office  whenever 
his  party  should  come  in.  Organisation  was  his  strong  point, 
and  I  write  thus  in  1886  :  "  He  is  going  to  speak  in  South- 
wark,  and  has  a  congenial  topic  in  organisation." 

Mr  Cohen's  majority  in  1886  having  been  very  small, 
my  husband  at  once  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  work 
up  the  Liberal  organisation  and  gain  recruits.  In  this  he 
and  his  friends  were  so  successful  that  the  result  was  a 
triumph  which  not  only  astonished  the  Liberals  but  spread 
dismay  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  Tories.  It  occasioned  such 
a  thrilling  and  historic  demonstration  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  describing  this 
exciting  election  somewhat  at  length. 

Mr  Cohen's  retirement  did  not  take  place  till  February 
1888  ;  therefore  Richard  was  out  of  Parliament  for  just 
over  two  years,  thus  losing,  1  believe,  his  first  chance  of 
office.  As  Beddall  was  the  name  of  our  opponent,  and 
there  had  just  been  much  heart-burning  and  outcry  over 
the  plank  beds  upon  which  the  Irish  political  prisoners  had 
to  lie,  the  Liberals,  led  by  Mr  T.  P.  O'Connor,  that  eloquent 
speaker  and  brilliant  journalist  who  has  rendered  such 
yeoman  service  to  the  Liberal  party,  nicknamed  this  un- 
fortunate gentleman  "Plank  Beddall,"  and  this  witticism 
was  very  popular.  My  husband  was  amusingly  described 
in  some  papers  of  this  time  as  being  "deserted  by  his 
sisters,  his  cousins,  and  his  aunts."  "  He  would  even  reform 
his  father-in-law  (Sir  Thomas  Chambers)  off  the  face  of  the 
earth."  On  the  other  hand,  the  South  London  Press  said  at 
this  time  :  "  Those  who  know  how  boldly  and  well  Sir  T. 
Chambers,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  London,  and  Liberal  M.P. 
for  Marylebone,  has  spoken  out  in  defence  of  many  principles 
Liberals  hold  dear  will  certainly  regard  Mr  Causton's  con- 
nection with  the  brave  old  Recorder  as  likely  to  have  exerted 
a  most  beneficial  influence  on  his  career  and  character." 
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I  quote  below  the  most  salient  point  from  my  husband's 
address  to  the  West  Southwark  electors  :  "  In  Ireland 
the  ill-advised  action  of  the  Government  has  produced 
a  condition  approaching  civil  war.  My  opinions  are 
in  favour  of  granting  to  Ireland  an  honest  measure  of 
Home  Rule,  such  as  will  enable  Irishmen  to  effectively 
manage  their  own  affairs,  retaining  Irish  members  at 
Westminster  and  reserving  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament." 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  principal  paragraph  of 
interest  in  this  1888  address.  The  election  took  place  on 
1 8th  February.  On  this  fateful  morning  I  started  from 
Clanricarde  Gardens  about  eleven  o'clock  in  our  victoria 
with  its  pair  of  black  horses,  gay  with  blue  rosettes,  mingled 
with  a  little  emerald  green  to  show  that  we  were  in  favour 
of  Home  Rule.  It  was  bitterly  cold  and  bleak,  but  dry  ; 
and  as  I  drove  along  the  Bayswater  Road  on  my  way  down 
to  the  Strand  and  thence  across  one  of  the  bridges  on  my 
way  south,  I  have  never  seen  since  such  popular  enthusiasm 
evoked  in  London.  Omnibus  drivers  waved  their  whips, 
people  on  the  top  seats  cheered,  and  throughout  the  route 
it  was  the  same  everywhere.  All  foretold  a  popular  victory. 
The  magnetism  of  Parnell  then  shed  its  lustre  over  us.  At 
this  time  the  two  famous  trials — one  political,  and  the  other 
a  divorce  case — had  not  yet  taken  place,  and  the  Irish  leader 
was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  having  won  over  the  Grand 
Old  Man  to  espouse  his  cause.  It  was  not  till  about  1890 
that  he  was  deposed  from  the  leadership  of  his  party,  and 
left  to  die,  a  disheartened  man,  in  1891.  In  1888  all 
pointed  to  a  fairly  early  triumph  for  Home  Rule,  but  this 
measure  was  destined  to  suffer  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Lords  in  1 893  after  being  passed  by  the  Commons  ;  and  even 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty-five  years,  this 
vexed  question  has  not  yet  reached  a  peaceful  solution. 
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Owing,  however,  to    the  action  of   the  Parliament  Bill,  it 
may  very  likely  become  the  law  of  the  land  next  year. 

The  result  was  a  glorious  victory  for  Liberalism.  The 
figures  were  : 

R.  K.  Causton  (H.R.)   .         .         .         3638 
A.  Beddall  (C.)      .         .         .         .         2444 

As  Mr  Cohen  had  only  secured  a  majority  of  116 
votes  in  1886  against  the  same  opponent,  who  was  described 
as  a  barrister-at-law,  the  jubilation  of  the  Liberals  was 
unbounded,  as  can  be  gathered  from  all  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  news  of 
our  1 1 94  victory  reached  that  Assembly.  From  The  Star  : 

"  LAST  NIGHT  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

"THRILLING  SCENES. 

"GLADSTONE'S  GREATEST  SPEECH. 

"REMEMBER  SOUTHWARK  ! ! ! ! 

"  The  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  night,  or 
rather  the  succession  of  scenes,  made  it  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  nights  in  all  the  annals  of  passion,  excitement, 
triumph,  and  dismay  in  that  great  Assembly.  *  And  will 
you  thus  at  last  consent  to  present  to  the  world  the  blessed 
spectacle  of  a  truly  and  not  a  nominally  united  Empire  ? ' — 
So  spake  Mr  Gladstone. 

"  Who  can  describe  the  scene  that  follows  ?  There  was 
a  pause,  and  then  suddenly  one  or  two  of  the  Irish  members 
jumped  to  their  feet,  cheered  wildly,  and  waved  their  hats 
almost  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement.  Immediately  the  rest  of 
the  party  and  many  Radicals  followed  suit.  Nor  was  this 
outburst  momentary.  It  lasted  minute  after  minute,  until 
it  almost  looked  as  if  it  would  never  cease. 

"The  whole  House  felt  the  shock  and  the  thrill.  In 
every  gallery  the  strangers  jumped  to  their  feet,  partly  moved 
by  curiosity,  partly  by  the  communicated  emotion,  and  it 
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needed  but  one  person  bolder  than  the  rest  for  them  to  have 
joined  in  the  outburst  of  feeling  that  came  from  the  House 
below.  Still  the  cheering  went  on,  growing  louder  and  fiercer. 
The  Speaker  had  left  the  Chair,  but  still  the  cheering  refused 
to  cease.  And  how  felt  Mr  Gladstone  ?  He  sat  in  his  seat 
pale — ghastly  pale, — silent,  immovable.  It  was  the  moment 
of  profoundest  emotion  even  in  his  passionate  life. 

"  At  last  it  ceased,  and  the  House  was  cleared.  But  the 
strange  dramatic  situations  of  the  evening  were  not  over. 
The  high  emotional  temper  to  which  Mr  Gladstone  had 
brought  the  House  lasted  on  and  suffused  the  feeling  for 
the  rest  of  the  night.  Besides,  there  was  that  undercurrent 
of  pent-up  emotion  which  always  exists  when  the  result  of 
an  election  is  pending.  Strong  efforts  were  made  on  all 
sides  to  disguise  anxiety,  but  as  ten  o'clock  came  the  excite- 
ment was  visible  to  any  observant  eye  underneath  the  strong 
effort  of  self-repression.  The  moments  went  by  ;  members 
went  to  the  Lobby,  and  as  they  returned  their  faces  were 
scanned  eagerly  to  see  if  they  revealed  the  news.  A  Tory- 
entered  hurriedly.  Heavens  !  the  election  was  lost !  An 
Irish  member,  or  a  Radical,  walked  rapidly  up  the  floor. 
Thank  God  !  coercion  was  beaten  !  But  the  alarm  and  the 
joy  were  equally  premature,  and  the  moments  still  went  by 
and  no  news  came.  Meantime  Mr  Goschen  was  speaking, 
but  nobody  was  listening.  Even  the  strong,  impassive  face 
of  Mr  Bradlaugh  was  visibly  paler,  and,  though  he  said 
nothing,  he  looked  often  and  anxiously  at  the  door,  and  it 
was  evident  that  even  this  tough  warrior  of  a  thousand  fights 
was  trembling  with  fierce  anticipation.  But  at  last  the  news 
came.  Nobody  can  tell  how  it  came,  or  who  brought  it 
out,  or  how  it  was  conveyed  ;  but  in  a  moment  everybody 
on  the  Liberal  side  knew  it.  A  victory — a  great  victory — 
a  crushing  victory — nearly  1200  of  a  majority  !  Then  came 
another  strange,  terrible  scene. 
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"Mr  O'Brien  jumped  from  his  seat;  the  other  Irish 
members  joined  ;  then  the  calmer  Liberals  followed  their 
example  ;  hats  were  waved,  cheer  followed  cheer  ;  and  amid 
it  all  were  loud,  hurried  cries,  hoarse  with  joy  or  rage  : 
*  Remember  Southwark  !  Ah,  remember  Southwark  !  Bah  ! 
down  with  coercion  ! '  Such  were  the  cries — fierce,  inarticu- 
late, frenzied.  Mr  Goschen  stood  pale  and  trembling,  with 
a  sickly  smile.  Still  the  cheering  went  on  for  minute  after 
minute.  Again  and  again  he  tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice 
was  drowned  ;  and  behind  his  back  skulked  (I  am  still 
quoting  from  the  press  report)  Mr  Balfour,  not  daring 
to  raise  his  head  or  eyes  to  his  triumphant  enemies. 
Mr  Goschen  was  broken  from  this  time  forward.  All 
spirit  and  life  were  taken  out  of  his  words,  and  it  only 
needed  a  coup  de  grdce  from  the  matador,  Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
to  point  the  climax  to  his  discomfiture.  The  great  debater 
brought  the  victory  of  Southwark  into  every  second  sentence, 
and  was  cheered  to  the  echo.  Then  came  the  division — a 
smaller  majority  for  the  Government  than  ever  they  had 
before,  in  spite  of  votes  silenced  in  gaol ;  and  so  the  sitting 
came  to  an  end — the  most  fierce,  wild,  and  dramatic  of 
modern  times.  And  the  universal  verdict  you  heard  from 
every  lip,  you  read  in  every  eye,  was,  *  After  to-night  the 
Government  is  dead.  To-morrow  it  will  be  putrescent.' ' 

Just  after  his  election  my  husband  took  an  active  part, 
in  fact  led  the  opposition  both  inside  and  outside  the  House 
of  Commons,  against  the  "  Wheel  and  Van  Tax,"  a  proposed 
impost  which  was  strenuously  resisted  by  owners  of  horses 
and  carts  for  business  purposes.  A  large  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  in  the  April  following, 
and  a  paper  observed  that  "  Mr  Causton  is  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  He  was  calm  and  collected  in  the  midst 
of  heat  and  enthusiasm."  The  proposed  tax  was  defeated, 
and  in  token  of  gratitude  the  van-owners  sent  vehicles  to 
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our  assistance  in  several  following  elections,  for  my  husband 
had  the  credit  of  having  defeated  it.  I  believe  there  has 
never  been  any  thought  of  its  reintroduction. 

A  complimentary  dinner  upon  his  election  for  West 
Southwark  was  given  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  in  1888, 
at  which  Lord  Oxenbridge  presided  ;  and  also  a  house 
dinner  at  the  City  Liberal,  with  Mr  Grimwade  in  the  chair. 
He  was  also  suggested  as  an  Alderman  of  the  County 
Council,  but  has,  up  to  the  present  (1913),  resolutely 
declined  such  a  post. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  described  my  husband,  at  a  huge 
meeting  at  the  Lambeth  Baths,  as  "  the  able  and  indefatigable 
organiser  of  the  Liberal  Party."  "  No  man,"  he  said,  "  has 
rendered  greater  services  ;  no  man  has  given  himself  more 
completely  to  the  cause." 

During  our  many  years'  association  with  West  Southwark 
I  have  had  some  amusing  experiences  in  connection  with 
music.  We  used  to  get  up  concerts  in  the  borough,  and  for 
a  long  period  I  sang  there  a  great  deal.  I  remember  well  one 
occasion.  I  was  going  to  sing  Gounod's  "  Ave  Maria,"  and 
friends  were  assisting  me  by  playing  the  violin  and  'cello 
obbligatos.  My  sister  was  at  the  piano.  We  had  a  working- 
man  chairman,  who  was  most  anxious  to  announce  the  piece. 
Feeling  a  little  uneasy  with  regard  to  his  pronunciation,  I  told 
him  the  title  very  distinctly.  What  was,  then,  my  horror  when 
I  heard  him  announce  loudly,  "  Mrs  Causton  will  now  sing 
Gounod's  Have  Maria  !  "  All  the  audience,  which  was  com- 
posed largely  of  youths  and  very  poor  people,  thought  it  was 
a  comic  song  about  "  Maria,"  and  there  was  an  outrageous 
burst  of  laughter.  How  I  and  my  companions  ever  con- 
trived to  get  through  the  solemn  opening  bars  of  the  well- 
known  prayer  without  disgracing  ourselves  I  cannot  imagine. 
At  another  time  I  was  singing  Cowen's  "  Swallows "  to  a 
densely  crowded  gathering  in  a  mission-hall  on  a  hot  July 
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afternoon.  The  windows  at  the  top  were  wide  open,  and 
some  boys  who  could  not  get  in  were  sitting  on  the  sills 
with  their  legs  hanging.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  long 
shake,  amid  breathless  silence,  when  a  boy  exclaimed  loudly 
in  awed  tones,  "  Oh,  my  !  Mrs  Causton  ! "  and  the  whole 
audience  laughed — a  laugh  in  which  I  was  forced  to  join, 
the  effect  of  this  interruption  was  so  comical.  I  think  he 
thought  something  had  gone  suddenly  wrong  with  my  voice. 

On  a  later  occasion,  at  Edward  the  Seventh's  coronation 
dinner,  I  sang  "  Three  Cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and 
Blue  "  to  hundreds  of  poor  people  assembled  in  the  Blind 
School  in  St  George's  Circus,  Southwark.  It  was  a  song 
ludicrously  unsuited  to  my  voice  and  style  ;  but  it  gave  great 
pleasure,  and  our  coachman  assured  us  afterwards  that  I 
could  be  heard  quite  distinctly  at  the  end  of  the  street. 
It  was  to  this  dinner  that  Prince  and  Princess  Charles  of 
Denmark,  now  King  and  Queen  of  Norway,  and  Princess 
Victoria  came  down,  and  the  former  made  several  excellent 
little  speeches.  In  order  that  they  might  be  better  seen  the 
Princesses  were  prevailed  upon  to  stand  upon  chairs,  and  one 
of  our  enthusiastic  male  supporters,  in  his  eagerness  to  protect 
the  Royal  ladies,  placed  his  arm  affectionately  round  the  waist 
of  Princess  Victoria  to  support  her  as  she  stood  in  this  elevated 
position.  We  were  all  intensely  amused,  and  I  should  think 
the  Princess  must  have  been  rather  embarrassed  at  this 
unwonted  attention ;  but  she  kept,  to  all  appearances, 
perfectly  unmoved. 

Though  unconnected  with  Southwark,  as  it  touches  upon 
music  I  really  cannot  keep  out  of  these  pages  the  following 
anecdote,  which  brings  a  smile  to  my  lips  whenever  I  recall 
it.  A  relative  of  mine  caused  some  amusement  in  the 
family  by  the  following  droll  mistake  which  he  made. 
Lord  Rosebery's  daughter — now  Lady  Crewe — had  been 
married  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  during  the  same  week 
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our  friend  Sir  John  Mowbray,  the  respected  Father  of  the 
House,  had  died.  On  the  following  Sunday  our  relative 
attended  service  at  the  Abbey  with  Lady  Roxburgh.  The 
organist  having  practised  the  "  Wedding  March  "  for  Lady 
Crewe's  wedding,  was  playing  it  in  brilliant  style  when  they 
left  the  church.  Our  relative  bent  towards  my  sister, 
and  said  in  chastened  tones,  "  I  suppose  they  are  playing 
that  for  poor  old  Mowbray."  "  Why,  it  is  the  *  Wedding 
March,'  "  explained  Lady  Roxburgh.  "  Oh  !  I  thought  it 
was  the  '  Dead  March '  in  Saul,"  replied  our  relative. 
Oddly  enough,  on  the  Monday  morning  the  post  brought 
him  a  request  that  he  would  preside  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
— I  think  it  is  called — the  Society  of  Musicians  of  Great 
Britain  !  Unfortunately  he  was  engaged  ;  but,  as  we 
assured  him,  this  incident  would  have  provided  him  with  an 
amusing  subject  for  his  speech.  This  story  reminds  me  of 
another  which  indirectly  touches  upon  church  matters.  At 
the  Chapel  Royal  one  day  Richard  heard  the  preacher,  from 
the  pulpit,  announce  that  he  was  "  sorry  to  say  that  the 
Bishop  of  Southwark  was  recovering  from  influenza  " — a 
very  unfortunate  way  of  wording  it  ! 

From  1888  to  1892  seems  to  have  passed  very  quickly. 
I  had  the  grief  of  losing  my  father  in  the  winter  of  1891  ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  worry  of  moving  into  a  new  house  in 
the  following  spring,  I  had  a  bad  attack  of  laryngitis.  We 
moved  from  Clanricarde  Gardens,  which  the  Grand  Old  Man 
had  once  told  Richard  was  a  name  of  "ill  omen,"  into  a 
more  central  neighbourhood.  We  had  in  1889,  in  the  way 
of  public  interest,  the  conclusion  of  the  Parnell  Commission 
sittings,  and  in  the  November  of  that  year  the  tragic  dis- 
appearance of  Pigott,  the  famous  witness  in  that  case.  My 
husband  had  been  in  Court  and  seen  him  in  the  witness- 
box  on  the  preceding  day.  To  the  subsequent  fate  of 
that  unhappy  man  I  need  not  refer,  as  it  is  well  known. 
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Bradlaugh,  whose  objection  to  taking  the  oath  had  caused 
such  a  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons,  died  in  1891, 
having  survived  Mr  Bright,  who  had  interposed  in  his  de- 
fence, by  about  two  years. 

Next  in  chronological  order  in  the  way  of  elections  comes 
that  of  1892.  So  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  devoid  of 
any  great  excitement,  being  practically  a  foregone  conclusion. 
We  had  this  time  as  our  opponent  a  friend  named  Mr  Bond, 
for  whom  we  have  a  great  personal  regard.  Though  un- 
successful in  West  Southwark,  he  eventually  found  a  seat 
at  Nottingham,  where  he  defeated  the  Right  Hon.  Arnold 
Morley. 

I  take  the  following  points  from  my  husband's  address : 
"  I  shall  heartily  support  Taxation  of  Ground  Values,  radical 
Land  Reform,  Electoral  Reform,  and  the  other  articles  of  the 
Newcastle  programme  and  London  Progressive  programme. 
The  policy  of  Home  Rule  is  scarcely  more  necessary  for  Ire- 
land than  it  is  for  ourselves.  Parliament  must  always  have 
sole  control  of  Imperial  affairs  and  Imperial  establishments." 

The  result  of  the  poll  at  this  election  was  as  below  : 

R.  K.  Causton  (H.R.)   .         .         .         3534 
E.  Bond  (C.)         ....         2295 

The  Liberal  party  had  been  abiding  in  the  cold  shades 
of  opposition  until  this  1892  election  placed  it  once  more 
in  power,  and  the  Grand  Old  Man  again  took  up  the 
reins  of  government.  In  August  he  formed  a  Ministry, 
and  in  this  Ministry  Richard  for  the  first  time  found  a 
place  as  one  of  the  official  Liberal  Whips,  the  others  being 
T.  E.  Ellis  (Chief  Whip),  W.  A.  M'Arthur,  and  R.  C. 
Munro-Ferguson.  I  think  waiting  for  office  is  even  worse 
than  waiting  for  the  verdict  of  the  poll.  One  is  so  well  aware 
that  as  there  are  only  about  fifty-seven  posts  to  be  filled, 
including  Court  appointments,  exclusive  of  Scotland  and 
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Ireland,  there  must  be  grievous  disappointments  in  store  for 
many  who  consider  their  abilities  entitle  them  to  expect  a  post. 

I  have  been  told  on  good  authority  that  there  was 
nothing  which  the  Grand  Old  Man  disliked  more  than 
forming  a  Government.  It  must  necessarily  involve  so 
much  heart-burning  and  jealousy  amongst  rival  candidates 
for  office. 

A  young  peer,  it  is  said — and,  I  believe,  with  truth — 
once  owed  his  appointment  to  a  post  in  an  administration 
entirely  to  a  joke  played  against  him  by  some  friends.  In 
a  spirit  of  mischief  they  concocted  a  telegram  which  pur- 
ported to  be  written  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  at 
that  moment  forming  a  Ministry,  requesting  him  to  call 
and  see  him.  Though  naturally  much  surprised,  he  went, 
and  found  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  hoax.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  statesman,  being  satisfied  that  the 
young  nDbleman  was  suited  for  office,  offered  a  post  to  him 
then  and  there,  which  was  accepted. 

Some  years  later  a  Whip  confided  to  me  how  deeply  he 
sympathised  with  men  whom  he  saw  day  after  day  hanging 
about  their  club  in  evident  hope  of  being  summoned,  when 
all  the  time,  his  tongue  being  tied,  he  could  not  put  them 
out  of  their  misery  by  telling  them  that  they  had  no  chance 
of  office. 

The  following  lines  were  written  at  the  time  of  this 
election  by  our  friend  Sir  Lewis  Morris.  He  gave  me  the 
original  rough  copy  with  his  corrections.  He  wanted  us  to 
send  a  copy  to  Mr  Gladstone  or  his  committee. 

"  Six  years  ago  the  constant  sun 

Blazed  fierce  as  now  through  strenuous  hours, 
And  when  the  toilsome  day  was  done 

Cool  night  refreshed  the  sleeping  flowers. 
Again  the  dust,  the  stress,  the  strife, 
The  applause,  the  cries,  the  storm  of  life, 
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The  marching  files,  the  shouting  throng, 
The  flags,  the  bands,  the  bursts  of  song. 
What  though  no  more  I  seek  to  gain 
The  popular  voices,  sought  in  vain  ? 
What  matter  ? — if,  the  sad  years  past, 
Our  great  old  Captain  leads  us  still 

With  eloquent  tongue  defying  Time, 
Keen  brain,  large  heart,  undaunted  will, 

In  their  unchanging  aims  sublime. 
The  self-same  problems  vex  and  fire 

The  generous  souls  which  yearn  to  free 
The  hapless  land  whose  sons  aspire 

To  rule  themselves  through  liberty. 
Ah,  priceless  gift  delayed  too  long 

By  selfish  greed,  by  coward  fears ! 
Lo,  now  the  expiring  rule  of  wrong, 

And  a  new  Dawn  of  Hope  appears. 
Fain  would  my  idle  forces  lend 

Some  little  aid,  however  small, 
To  bid  the  past's  dark  story  end 

And  widen  the  content  of  all. 
But,  if  no  more  I  may  in  deed, 

One  feeble  voice,  one  favouring  word, 

Alone  from  out  the  recreant  herd 
Shall  bid  a  noble  cause  c  God  speed.' 
Let  wan  age  shrink,  let  arrogant  youth 
Deny — or  worse — confuse  the  truth, 
Deride  a  race,  opprest,  undone, 
Despise  the  rights  our  strong  sires  won. 
Let  shameless  schemers  strive  to  wake 
The  bigot  rage  which  fired  the  stake, 
We  will  not  hold  our  liberties 
In  thrall  to  dolts  or  knaves  like  these. 
March  on,  fight  on,  brave  sons  of  right, 
Long  have  ye  laboured  through  the  night — 
Behold  at  last  the  victory  won, 
The  flowing  tide,  the  ascending  sun." 
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I  have  come  upon  a  letter  which  I  wrote  at  this  time 
to  my  sister,  in  which  I  refer  to  many  disappointments. 
Richard  was  summoned  to  Carlton  Gardens,  where  I  think 
Mr  Gladstone  must  have  been  staying  with  his  friends  the 
Rendels,  to  have  his  interview  with  the  Prime  Minister. 
He  there  met  Mr  T.  Ellis  and  Sir  Edward  Reed,  and  the 
three  aspirants  to  office  sat  together  in  the  hall  on  a  couch 
waiting  for  their  interview. 

During  their  conversation  Richard  noticed  that  Mrs 
Gladstone  was  looking  down  at  them  from  over  the  banister 
rails,  and  evidently  taking  the  greatest  interest  in  what  was 
going  on. 

Sir  Edward  Reed,  who  had  already  been  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  but  who  had  higher  ambitions,  said  that  if  he 
were  offered  a  Lordship  again  he  should  refuse  it.  He  went 
in  first  to  see  the  Prime  Minister,  but  came  out  quickly, 
said  he  had  declined,  and  went  away.  Richard  and  Tom 
Ellis  then  went  in  together,  and  Mr  Gladstone  at  once 
offered  them  Junior  Lordships  of  the  Treasury.  Richard 
accepted  at  once,  expressing  himself  as  being  much  honoured 
at  being  asked  to  serve  under  Mr  Gladstone  ;  but  Mr 
Ellis,  upon  being  offered  a  similar  post,  said  he  must  take 
time  to  consider,  whereupon  Mr  Gladstone  gravely  replied, 
"  But  time  presses,  gentlemen  ;  you  must  be  quick  in 
coming  to  a  decision."  As  Richard  and  Mr  Ellis  walked 
out  together,  the  former  gave  his  companion  strong  advice — 
as  he  was  the  younger  man,  and  had  done,  up  to  that  time, 
little  work  for  the  party — not  to  be  so  foolish  as  not  to  put 
his  foot  upon  the  ladder. 

This  ended  in  his  returning  later  and  accepting  office 
upon  condition  that  he  should  be  second  Whip  under 
Marjoribanks — a  post  which  was  intended  for  Richard,  but 
which  he  was  persuaded  was  a  matter  of  no  moment. 

It   resulted,  however,  as    he   had   anticipated,  in    Ellis 
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obtaining  the  post  of  Chief  Whip  when  there  was  a  vacancy. 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  however,  made  Richard's  office 
pleasanter  and  more  important  by  giving  him  departmental 
work  in  connection  with  pensions,  and  also  a  Commissioner- 
ship  for  Chelsea  Hospital. 

Although  my  husband  now  became  a  member  of  his 
Government  and  was  in  constant  touch  with  him,  1  cannot 
say  that  he  ever  became  personally  very  intimate  with  Mr 
Gladstone,  who  had  a  way  of  keeping  the  junior  members  of 
his  Ministry  rather  at  arm's-length.  His  personality  was 
so  commanding  that  it  dwarfed,  to  a  great  extent,  all  his 
colleagues.  An  illusion  which  I  had  always  cherished  was 
now  soon  dispelled.  I  mean  that  all  the  members  of  a 
Government  lived  together  upon  terms  of  close  intimacy 
like  a  happy  family.  I  found  that  I  was  greatly  mistaken. 

A  complimentary  dinner  was  given  to  Richard  and 
Mr  McArthur  on  their  appointment  as  Junior  Lords  in 
November  1892. 

My  husband  loved  his  post,  and  soon  made  a  perfect 
army  of  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  Government  majority,  his  duties  as  a  Whip 
were  at  this  time  tremendously  arduous.  He  enjoyed  enter- 
taining, and  1  have  found  amusing  references  in  the  Press 
to  some  of  our  parties.  Once,  according  to  some  paper,  we 
were  "  at  home  "  to  a  large  crowd  of  politicians  with  their 
sisters  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts. 

I  have  also  found  this  amongst  my  papers  :  "  A  novel 
method  adopted  by  the  Third  Ministerial  Whip  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  guests  : — After  the  ladies  have  with- 
drawn from  the  dinner  table,  the  gentlemen  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  c  Committee  of  the  whole  House.'  Someone 
is  moved  into  the  Chair,  and  straightway  begins  an  amusing 
parody  of  what  is  known  at  St  Stephen's  as  f  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means.'  A  little  while  ago  Mr  Milman  (after- 
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wards  Sir  Archibald  Milman),  the  Second  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  occupied  Mr  Mellor's  post  at  Mr 
Causton's,  and  a  very  quaint,  old-fashioned  Chairman  he 
made.  On  another  occasion  Mr  Edmund  Robertson  (after- 
wards Lord  Lochee),  the  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  pre- 
sided, and  kept  the  table  in  a  roar  by  his  witty  Scotticisms." 

I  think  about  this  time  there  was  a  large  demonstration 
in  Hyde  Park  in  favour  of  "  Home  Rule."  I  strolled  into 
the  crowd — a  very  peaceful  one, — and  stood  near  one  of  the 
platforms.  A  rather  rough-looking  Irishwoman  standing 
close  to  me  happened  to  back  on  to  a  policeman's  foot. 
"  Look  here  !  "  he  exclaimed  angrily,  "  my  good  woman," 
giving  her  a  violent  push,  "  you're  a-treading  upon  my  toes  !  " 
"  Sure,  and  isn't  that  what  you've  been  doing  to  us  for 
centuries  ?  "  was  the  instantaneous  repartee.  This  brings  to 
my  mind  another  striking  remark  made  by  a  member  of  my 
own  sex,  which  seems  worth  recording,  although  this  is 
perhaps  not  the  place  for  it,  as  it  is  quite  unpolitical. 

The  following  was  related  to  me  by  the  rector  of  a 
Somersetshire  parish,  and  the  incident  happened  to  a  clerical 
friend  of  his.  The  lady  who  figures  in  it  must  have  had  a 
most  practical  turn  of  mind — a  mind  that  rose  above  even 
the  ties  of  family. 

A  clergyman  paying  calls  amongst  his  parishioners  found 
that  the  daughter  of  the  house  at  one  place  he  visited  was 
very  ill.  He  expressed  his  sympathy  and  went  away. 
Upon  calling  again,  he  inquired  after  Agnes,  which  was  the 
child's  name. 

"  Oh  !   Agnes  has  recovered,"  replied  the  woman  very  casu- 
ally ;  "  but  " — in  heart-rending  tones — "  I've  lost  my  pig  !  " 

"  Oh  !  but  how  thankful  you  must  be  that  your  child's 
life  has  been  spared  !  "  condoled  the  visitor. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know  about  that.  Little  Agnes  might  have 
been  a  blessed  angel  in  heaven  by  now,  but  pigs  is  a  dead  loss!  " 
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At  the  risk  of  being  thought  discursive,  I  will  add  just 
one  other  short  story. 

A  dignitary  of  the  Church  told  us  the  following  : — One 
of  his  mission  clergy  in  India  was  going  to  entertain  his 
bishop.  He  had  a  black  servant,  and  gave  him  instructions 
to  be  sure  to  address  him  as  "  My  Lord  "  when  handing  any 
dish  at  dinner.  What  was  his  dismay  to  hear  the  servant  say  : 
"  My  God !  will  you  take  this  thick  or  thin  ?"  It  appears  that 
in  Hindustani  the  word  for  Lord  and  God  is  the  same. 

In  1894  Richard  endeavoured,  by  mediation,  to  settle 
the  cab  strike.  Mr  Asquith  consented  to  act  as  umpire. 

In  1893  Mr  Gladstone  brought  in  his  second  Home 
Rule  Bill,  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons  but  was 
defeated  in  the  Lords.  After  this  he  resigned,  and  took 
no  further  part  in  Parliamentary  life.  Lord  Rosebery  then 
became  Prime  Minister,  and  my  husband  remained  a  Whip 
in  his  Government. 

At  a  Wardens'  installation  banquet  about  this  time  a 
leading  Conservative  in  Southwark  prophesied  that  in  due 
course  Mr  Causton  would  become  a  man  of  a  different 
hue  and  take  up  his  seat  in  that  chamber  which  seems  the 
happy  bourne  of  Government  Whips,  and  reinforce  it  by 
his  strength  of  intellect  and  power  of  will. 

The  1895  election  brought  about  the  defeat  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Lord  Rosebery  resigned  office,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  was  summoned  to  form  a  Government,  which 
remained  in  power  until  1905.  Lord  Salisbury  himself  re- 
tired from  office  in  1902,  after  the  peace  with  South  Africa 
was  proclaimed  ;  but  Mr  Balfour  stepped  into  his  shoes,  and 
remained  Premier  until  1905,  when  a  Liberal  Administration, 
which  has  lasted  up  to  the  present  time  (1913),  once  again 
came  into  power  under  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  and 
afterwards  under  Mr  Asquith's  powerful  leadership,  the 
Conservative  party  being  beaten  at  the  polls  in  1906. 
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But  to  return  to  1895.  This  was  a  very  hotly  con- 
tested fight  in  our  case.  The  tide  was  running  strongly 
against  our  party,  and  in  Fred  Homer  we  had  a  very 
dangerous  opponent  ;  in  fact,  we  nearly  lost  the  seat.  He 
succeeded  in  taking  more  than  a  thousand  off  our  majority. 
Mr  Horner  announced  to  my  sister  that,  in  company  with 
Mrs  Horner,  he  intended  to  visit  every  nook  and  corner 
of  West  Southwark,  and  he  carried  out  this  intention  with 
so  much  success  that  he  reduced  our  majority  from  over 
a  thousand  to  only  a  little  over  a  hundred — a  blow  from 
which  our  poll  never  rallied. 

I  give  just  one  or  two  points  from  Richard's  address 
of  4th  July  1895  :  "The  House  of  Commons  is  over- 
burdened with  work,  and  the  House  of  Lords  is,  as  it 
always  has  been,  the  standing  obstacle  to  any  genuine 
reform.  The  true  question  at  issue  is  whether  the  Peers 
or  the  People  are  to  govern  the  country.  My  duty  as. 
your  representative  will  be  to  check  the  undue  pretensions 
of  the  Peers,  and  procure  for  the  People  the  exercise  of 
their  just  rights." 

I  leave  my  readers  to  judge  of  the  poetic  merits  of  the 
Conservative  election  literature  given  below  : — 

"  SOUTHWARK'S  PATRIOTIC  SONG 

"  Horner,  Horner, 

Southwark  will  represent, 
He'll  soon  corner 

Injustice  and  discontent ! 
He's  a  friend  of  the  working  classes, 
So  vote  for  him  in  masses, 
And  heart  and  soul, 
We'll  top  the  poll, 
With  Horner  for  Parliament. 
Bravo,  West  Southwark  !  " 
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"  The  cause  of  Causton  must  be  lost 

For  wrong  things  done  and  right  things  undone. 
So  see  your  voting  papers  crossed 

For  Homer  and  a  brighter  London." 

Our  juvenile  supporters  retaliated  by  screaming  them- 
selves hoarse,  as  they  hung  on  to  our  victoria  in  crowds, 
"  For  Causton  is  the  man,  and  we'll  have  him  if  we  can," 
to  the  great  disgust  of  our  sedate  groom,  who  indignantly 
tried  to  motion  them  off  our  hood  and  the  step.  But  little 
Cockneys  are  not  easily  cowed,  and  they  remained  courage- 
ously in  a  dense  phalanx  round  us.  The  poll  was  : 

R.  K.  Causton  (H.R.)  .         .         .         2989 
F.  Horner  (C.)  .         .         .         2870 

The  Government  now  formed  was  called  a  "  Conservative 
and  Liberal-Unionist "  one,  the  dissentient  Liberals  having 
now  quite  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Tories. 

It  was  very  possibly  about  this  time  that  my  husband, 
who  is  certainly  not  a  betting  man,  was  let  in,  to  his  great 
disgust,  for  presenting  six  pairs  of  kid  gloves  (size  seven) 
to  a  lady.  It  seems  that  he  had  met  her  out  at  dinner 
some  months  before,  and  they  had  entered  into  an  argument 
about  the  probable  length  of  time  the  Liberal  Government 
would  be  likely  to  remain  in  office.  His  prophecy  proved 
apparently  incorrect,  and  she  wrote  claiming  the  gloves, 
and  explaining  that  she  preferred  dark  colours.  He  had 
absolutely  forgotten  the  incident,  and  always  declared  that 
there  must  have  been  some  mistake  about  this,  but  of  course 
hastened  to  forward  the  pairs. 

During  our  canvass  at  this  election  I  had  the  following 
amusing  experience.  We  had  been  spending  the  week-end 
at  Gatton  Park,  Surrey,  and  I  was  returning  on  the  Monday 
to  Charing  Cross  in  a  first-class  compartment  by  myself, 
having  dropped  my  sister,  Lady  Roxburgh,  at  London 
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Bridge.  Mr  Stanley,  the  explorer,  was  then  standing  as 
Conservative  candidate  for  North  Lambeth,  which  adjoined 
our  constituency,  and  the  election  there  happened  to  be 
taking  place  on  that  very  day.  As  we  were  entering  Water- 
loo Junction,  which  is  situated  in  Lambeth,  the  spirit  moved 
me  to  say,  in  a  very  casual  tone,  to  the  collector  who  came 
up  to  ask  for  my  ticket,  "  I  think  there  is  an  election  taking 
place  in  this  division  to-day.  Who  do  you  think  is  likely 
to  get  in  ? "  The  man  answered  at  once,  "  Oh  !  Stanley, 
I  think,  is  sure  to  get  in."  I  then  continued  in  the  same 
studiously  unconcerned  tone,  "  And  I  believe  West  South- 
wark  polls  to-morrow.  Who  is  likely  to  get  in  there  ? " 
The  man  stepped  back  and  stroked  his  chin  reflectively  : 
"Well"  (with  hesitation),  "I  think  Causton  will  get  in. 
It's  awfully  against  my  conscience,  but  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  him."  At  this  moment  the  train  moved  on.  I  had 
only  time  to  say  hurriedly,  "  Oh,  thank  you  so  much  on 
his  behalf  ;  I  am  his  wife."  Tableau  !  I  saw  the  man  rush 
to  a  group  of  porters  and  point  me  out  to  them. 

A  lady  friend  has  told  me  the  following,  which,  I  think, 
may  come  in  under  the  heading  of  election  stories.  A 
certain  Mr  H.,  living  in  one  of  the  Home  Counties,  was 
anxious  to  be  the  Conservative  candidate  for  the  division, 
but  was  not  selected.  He,  however,  gave  a  political  party, 
and  issued  two  kinds  of  invitation  card,  one  gilt-edged  and 
the  other  not.  Those  having  the  former  went  in  by  the 
front  door,  the  latter  by  the  back.  Some  holding  these 
diverse  cards,  being  friends,  and  having  travelled  together 
from  town,  were  naturally  much  surprised  at  finding  them- 
selves thus  separated,  and  feeling  ran  high.  The  party 
afterwards  went  under  the  name  of  the  "  Sheep  and  Goats 
party." 

Having  lost  his  official  position  as  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  my  husband  remained  an  Opposition  Whip  ;  and 
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so  well  and  effectively  did  he  exert  his  authority  during  the 
next  few  years  that  in  1897  one  paper  writes  of  him  as  "a 
most  efficient  slave-driver." 

But  even  the  sternest  martyrs  to  duty  must  have  their 
brief  intervals  of  relaxation,  and  by  way  of  contrast  I 
venture  to  include  amongst  my  illustrations,  with  his  kind 
permission,  Mr  Cope's  little  sketch  of  two  statesmen  having 
a  friendly  wrestling  match  on  the  floor  a  good  many  years 
later. 

I  regret  that  1  cannot  describe  a  visit  which  we  paid  to 
Egypt  during  this  winter  of  1895.  It  was  full  of  interest- 
ing and  indeed  remarkable  incidents,  including  our  presence 
at  an  entertainment  given  by  the  Khedive  in  honour  of  his 
sister's  marriage.  But  space  forbids. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

I9OO    AND    1906    ELECTIONS. 

We  fight  the  Lord  Mayor — The  Paymaster-Generalship — 
The  Three  Williams, 

R.  K.  Causton  (L.)       ,.         *.      .         2893 
Sir  A.  J.  Newton  (L.U.)        .        ., '        2763 

SUCH  were  the  numbers  when  the  result  of  the  poll  was 
declared  at  this  the  most  exciting  and  critical  election  which 
we  had  ever  up  to  this  time  had  to  fight  in  West  Southwark. 
We  had  pitted  against  us  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  that  year,  Sir  Alfred  Newton,  who  was  an 
eminently  dangerous  adversary,  as  he  had  been  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  "  C.I.V.'s  "  into  existence. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  posters  were  sufficiently  alarming  to 
strike  terror  into  our  souls.  One  huge  one  had  this  inscrip- 
tion upon  it :  "  Vote  for  Sir  Alfred  Newton,  the  founder 
of  the  C.I.V.  and  the  man  who  proved  to  the  world 
the  military  power  of  Great  Britain."  I  am  quoting  from 
the  Daily  Graphic  of  26th  September  1900.  With  regard 
to  this  poster  Sir  Alfred's  agent,  Mr  Shewell  Cooper,  is 
reported  to  have  said  deprecatingly,  "  Perhaps  it  is  a  little 
extravagant,  but  they  know  what  it  means."  There  is 
certainly  no  reference  in  it  to  Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  Mr  Chamberlain,  or  even  to  Tommy  Atkins  or  the 
handy-man  himself.  I  think  another  bill  ran  thus  :  "  Vote 
for  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Saviour  of  the  Country." 

It  was  during  this  election  that  my  husband,  in  my 
opinion,  scored  well  at  a  meeting,  when  asked  under  whose 
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banner  he  was  fighting.  (He  was  never  known  to  lose  his 
temper,  and  was  always  ready  with  a  chaffing  reply.)  Was 
it  under  Lord  Rosebery's,  Sir  William  Harcourt's,  or  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman's  ?  He  replied,  "  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  leadership.  We  have  plenty  of 
able  men  in  our  party,  and  when  the  occasion  arises  the 
right  man  will  be  found.  But  should  any  difficulty  arise, 
and  if  asked  to  do  so,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  accept  the 
post  of  leader  myself  !  "  The  audience  rose  to  the  joke,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  the  discomfited  questioner. 

Some  of  the  poetry  at  this  time  is  interesting,  if  not  quite 
up  to  the  level  of  a  Poet  Laureate's  classic.  Here  is  one 

specimen  : 

"WEST  SOUTHWARK 

"  Let  Causton  make  his  caustic  speeches, 
But  Southwark  men  are  in  the  know, 
And  pretty  well  determined,  each  is, 

That  this  shall  be  the  Lord  Mayor's  show." 

Even  this  burning  eloquence  was  not  enough  to  win  the 
day.  One  of  the  political  riddles  also  of  this  date  perhaps  I 
might  quote  :  "  Why  does  the  British  Empire  expand  ?  To 
enable  Birmingham  to  contract " — this  in  connection  with 
House  of  Commons  questions  as  to  Chamberlain's  connection 
with  Kynoch's  and  the  contracts  for  the  war. 

My  sister,  Lady  Roxburgh,  also  had  an  amusing  if  some- 
what terrifying  experience  at  this  election,  which  is  described 
in  a  paper  of  the  time  thus  :  "  Here  is  a  good  electioneering 
story.  Lady  Roxburgh,  the  sister-in-law  of  Mr  Causton, 
was  canvassing  for  him  in  Southwark  two  or  three  days  ago. 
She  is  a  thin,  aristocratic-looking  lady.  She  had  knocked  at 
a  voter's  door,  when  it  suddenly  opened,  and  a  big  stout 
woman  made  her  appearance,  rushed  forward,  put  her  fat 
arms  round  her,  and  kissed  her  on  either  cheek.  Lady 
Roxburgh  was  naturally  disconcerted,  and  told  the  woman 
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she  didn't  know  her  at  all.  Then  followed  explanations. 
The  stout  woman  had  been  expecting  a  former  friend  she 
had  not  seen  for  twenty-five  years  ;  hence  the  embrace  and 
the  salutation."  (The  correct  version  is  that  she  exclaimed  in 
disappointed  tones,  "  Then  you  are  not  my  long-lost  sister 
after  all !  ")  "  How  the  stout  woman's  husband  is  going  to 
vote  is  not  known,  but  the  woman's  apology  was,  c  I  didn't 
know  you  were  one  of  these  election  ladies  ! ' 

This  story  is  in  the  main  true  ;  but  the  landing  being 
high  up  in  one  of  the  huge  blocks  of  model  dwellings  with 
which  West  Southwark  abounds,  and  nearly  in  darkness, 
made  the  sudden  onslaught  the  more  alarming. 

From  my  husband's  address  at  this  election  I  select  one 
or  two  paragraphs  which  appear  to  me  to  be  worthy  of 
quotation.  After  referring  to  the  fact  that  four  times  in 
succession  he  had  been  elected  member  for  West  South- 
wark, he  goes  on  to  add  :  "  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
war  in  South  Africa  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  support  every 
demand  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  made  to 
Parliament  for  men  and  money  in  order  to  bring  about  its 
most  successful  conclusion  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  disturbance 
of  the  peace  recurring  in  that  part  of  the  Empire."  "  The 
Government  has  shown  unpardonable  improvidence  in  fail- 
ing to  make  adequate  preparations  for  the  war,  and  incom- 
petence in  the  conducting  of  it  when  begun."  "  The  Govern- 
ment is  now  trying  to  screen  its  own  failures  behind  the 
achievements  of  the  gallant  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have 
fought  and  suffered  in  our  cause.  In  my  opinion,  none 
would  more  deeply  resent  the  manoeuvre  which  would  use 
them  for  electioneering  purposes  than  those  gallant  fellows, 
who  belong  to  the  nation  and  not  to  any  political  party." 

There  were  amusing  pictures  in  the  illustrated  papers  of 
the  Lady  Mayoress  canvassing  in  the  courts  and  alleys  of 
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West  Southwark  in  the  rain,  with  an  imposing  footman  with 
powdered  hair  holding  an  umbrella  over  her  head.  One  very 
regrettable  incident  marked  this  exciting  election.  Mr  New- 
ton, the  Lord  Mayor's  son,  while  trying,  it  was  reported,  to  eject 
some  men  who  were  creating  a  disturbance  at  one  of  his  father's 
meetings  in  St  George's  Hall,  was  forced  through  one  of  the 
glass  panels  of  the  door  and  badly  cut  about  the  face.  He  was 
taken  to  St  Bartholomew's,  where  the  wound  was  dressed,  and 
thence  to  the  Mansion  House.  We  were  much  grieved  to 
hear  of  this,  and  my  husband  called  at  once  at  the  Mansion 
House  to  make  inquiries  and  to  express  his  regret.  No 
doubt  we  lost  some  votes  in  consequence  of  this  painful  event. 

One  of  the  papers  describes  the  condition  of  the  con- 
stituency as  having  been  delirious  on  the  evening  of  the 
polling  day,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  excitement  ran  very 
high.  I  have  never  at  one  of  our  ten  contested  elections 
summoned  up  courage  to  stay  for  the  counting  and  declara- 
tion of  the  poll.  The  strain,  I  felt,  would  be  too  great,  and 
I  always  went  home  late  in  the  afternoon,  quite  worn  out, 
to  spend  the  evening  as  calmly  as  I  could,  awaiting  the  result. 

I  had  been  driving  about  all  day  at  this  election  with  the 
victoria  almost  entirely  covered  with  a  surging  mass  of  boys  and 
girls.  They  hung  on  to  the  back,  sat  on  the  hood,  clambered 
on  to  the  steps  waving  blue  posters  and  screaming  at  the  tops 
of  their  voices,  "  For  Causton  is  the  man,  and  we'll  have  him 
if  we  can," — an  echo  down  the  years  of  what  their  predecessors 
had  chanted  in  1 895, — till  I  was  absolutely  deafened  by  the  din. 

The  small  area  of  the  division  was  alive  with  conveyances  of 
every  description,  decorated  with  posters,  and  I  think  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  I  made  a  tour  of  the  constituency  in  a 
waggon  drawn  by  a  noisy  traction  engine,  kindly  lent  by  Mr 
E.  H.  Bayley,  which  managed  to  get  through  some  of  the 
crowded  and  narrow  streets,  in  which  the  monster  with  its 
alarming  noise  terrified  many  of  the  van  and  omnibus  horses. 
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Outside  the  Vestry  Hall  in  the  Borough  Road  an 
enormous  multitude  had  gathered,  awaiting  the  result  of  the 
poll,  for  the  eyes  of  all  London  were  fixed  upon  West 
Southwark.  Shortly  before  eleven  o'clock  the  counting  was 
finished,  and  a  Liberal  worker  rushed  to  the  doors  with  the 
news,  "  Causton's  in  !  "  "  Causton's  in  !  "  was  yelled,  and 
then  burst  forth  a  mighty  roar  from  thousands  of  throats. 
Coloured  fire  burst  out  from  half  a  dozen  points,  and  in  the 
sudden  illumination  every  hat  seemed  to  be  waving.  The 
enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  at  first  the  re-elected  Liberal 
M.P.  could  not  possibly  speak  to  be  heard,  but  at  length 
stillness  fell  upon  the  vast  throng.  These  are  the  principal 
points  which  are  reported  in  his  returning  thanks  speech  : 

"  I  hope  I  have  fought  this  fight  in  an  honourable  and 
straightforward  way.  I  have  fully  and  frankly  put  my 
views  before  you  with  regard  to  the  war  and  other  matters, 
and,  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  strongest  oppositions  that  I 
think  a  Metropolitan  member  has  had  to  face,  you  have 
again  returned  me  as  your  member,  and  with  an  increased 
majority.  1  would  now  crave  for  my  honourable  opponent 
an  indulgent  hearing.  With  regard  to  the  unfortunate 
accident  which  occurred  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  son,  I  am 
sure  that  one  and  all  deeply  regret  it.  I  do  not  attach  any 
special  blame  to  you  or  to  myself,  but  1  say  we  regret  it, 
and  I  am  glad  to  add  that  the  Lord  Mayor  has  said  he  does 
not  impute  any  blame  to  me  or  my  constituents."  (Cheers.) 

When  the  Lord  Mayor  appeared  at  the  window,  the 
crowd  became  very  noisy.  Again  and  again  Mr  Causton 
begged  them  to  be  silent,  and  finally  his  appeal  was  success- 
ful. The  Lord  Mayor  began,  but  after  a  few  sentences 
he  observed,  "  Perhaps  the  best  thing  I  could  do  would  be 
to  go  to  the  window  and  shake  hands  with  Mr  Causton," 
and  the  two  exchanged  a  friendly  grip. 

Thus  ended  this  fateful  election.    Those  who  prophesied 
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that  my  husband  was  settled  for  good  as  M.P.  for  West 
Southwark  were  wrong.  Another  decade  was  to  pass  and 
another  alderman  was  to  accomplish  that  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  had  been  unable  to  effect ;  but  this  belongs  to  later 
history. 

In  November  1901  I  find  a  reference  in  my  diary  to 
Captain  Richardson  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  as  Conser- 
vative candidate  for  West  Southwark.  He  must,  I  think, 
have  retired  very  soon  from  this  position,  as  I  cannot 
remember  anything  about  him.  He  probably  soon  withdrew 
in  favour  of  Mr  Salter. 

In  1902  peace  was  declared  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
terrible  war  which  had  lasted  for  so  long  was  happily  ended. 
On  ist  June  1902  Richard  brought  word  home  that  he  had 
just  seen  the  good  news  posted  up  outside  the  War  Office. 
The  next  morning  there  was  a  great  fluttering  of  flags  in 
our  street,  and  we  brought  out  an  old  one,  washed  it,  and 
fastened  it  up  on  the  balcony.  Putt,  our  builder,  told  us 
that  the  night  before  there  were  very  dangerous  proceedings 
in  his  street.  Upon  the  news  becoming  known  the  people 
rushed  out  into  the  street  with  their  mattresses,  brought 
barrels  of  petroleum,  and  set  them  alight.  The  flames  rose 
above  the  houses,  and  the  few  police  at  hand  were  quite 
powerless  to  prevent  such  folly.  Mercifully  no  harm  was 
done.  We  went  down  to  the  House  at  one  o'clock  on  the 
2nd  to  hear  the  reception  of  the  news  in  the  People's 
Chamber. 

At  the  House  the  scene  was  of  course  very  interesting 
but  not  specially  thrilling,  as  the  good  news  had  already 
been  published  abroad.  Mr  Balfour  contented  himself  with 
reading  the  terms  of  surrender,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  followed  with  a  short  speech  delightful  in  taste 
and  feeling,  but  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  voice  it  did 
not  make  the  impression  which  it  deserved. 
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Somewhere  about  this  time  a  Liberal  organisation  was 
started  by  the  late  Lady  Tweedmouth  (who  was  its  first 
President)  which  had  for  its  object  the  "promotion  of 
personal  and  social  relations  between  all  Liberals."  It  is 
called  the  "  Liberal  Social  Council."  I  was  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  we  used  to  meet  at 
Brook  House,  Lord  Tweedmouth's  residence.  This  organi- 
sation has  grown  and  flourished  so  much  that  there  are 
Presidents  of  Counties,  parties  are  given  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  Miss  Wills  we  have  an  indefatigable  secretary. 
Lady  Roxburgh  has  told  me  the  following  amusing  anecdote. 
She  and  Miss  Violet  Asquith  were  standing  together  receiving 
at  a  large  L.S.C.  party  somewhere  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 
An  old  labourer  came  up  to  be  introduced.  He  caught 
hold  of  my  sister's  hand  and  shook  it  heartily.  "  Be  you 
Miss  Asquith  ? "  he  inquired.  "  Oh,  no,"  she  replied. 
"This  is  Miss  Asquith,"  indicating  the  latter  lady.  He 
turned  to  her,  and,  shaking  her  hand  up  and  down  like  a 
pump-handle,  said,  "  So  pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
miss.  How's  your  Pa  ? "  "  Oh,  thank  you,  he  is  very 
well,"  was  the  reply.  "  Oh,  no,  let  me  see.  He's  not  your 
Pa.  He's  only  your  step-pa.  You're  C.-B.'s  daughter, 
aren't  you  ? 

I  come  now  to  the  election  of  1906.  In  the  December 
of  1905  we  were  living  through  a  stirring  time,  and  I  wrote 
thus  :  "  We  little  thought  a  month  ago  that  we  should  be 
in  the  throes  of  a  general  election  during  the  festive  season 
of  Christmas.  We  had  been  expecting  Balfour  to  resign — 
indeed,  ardently  hoping  that  circumstances  would  compel  him 
to  do  so — this  summer,  or  during  the  autumn  months  ; 
but  no,  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the — I  had  almost 
written  Queen — about  the  beginning  of  December  instead  of 
holding  on  till  Parliament  should  meet  in  February.  There- 
upon great  stress  of  mind  amongst  our  party.  Ought  C.-B. 
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to  form  a  Government,  or  ought  he  not  ?  On  Friday  the 
8th  (C.-B.  having  accepted  office  on  the  5th)  there  was  still 
no  news  regarding  Richard,  and  we  became  very  anxious. 
I  continued  to  say  hopefully, (  C.-B.  cannot  overlook  his  long 
services — three  years  as  a  Junior  Lord,  and  ten  as  one  of 
the  Opposition  Whips,  unpaid*  At  length  Sunday  the 
loth  dawned.  It  was  a  horribly  depressing  day,  dark  and 
dreary.  My  sister  was  ill  in  bed,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
while  away  the  time  by  trying  over  some  of  my  old  songs  ; 
but  I  found  it  was  almost  a  case  of  *  I  cannot  sing  the  old 
songs.'  Richard  went  to  Westminster  to  church,  and  re- 
marked as  he  went  out,  *  You  will  know  where  I  am  if  a 
telegram  comes.'  At  about  five  the  anxiously  expected 
telegram  arrived.  It  ran  thus  :  l  Greatly  obliged  if  you 
would  come  and  see  me  here  this  evening. — Campbell- 
Bannerman,  29  Belgrave  Square,  S.W.' ' 

My  husband  was  offered  and  accepted  the  Paymaster- 
Generalship,  a  dignified  post  which  carried  with  it  a  Privy 
Councillorship,  but  no  emoluments. 

Richard  quickly  paid  a  visit  to  his  office  in  Whitehall, 
and  commenced  by  venturing  upon  a  joke  with  the 
Assistant-Paymaster,  who  appeared  to  transact  nearly  all  the 
work  of  the  Department.  This  gentleman  requested  the 
new  Paymaster-General  to  give  him  "  power  of  attorney." 
"But  what  if  I  decline  to  do  so?"  retorted  the  new 
Minister.  "  Then  you  will  have  to  do  all  the  work,"  was 
the  quick  reply.  They  soon  understood  one  another,  how- 
ever, and  laughed  together  over  this  threat,  and  my  husband 
had  a  great  regard  for  Mr  Maude,  and  sincerely  mourned 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1908. 

On  the  8th  of  January  1906  Richard  was  sworn  in  as  a 
Privy  Councillor  at  Buckingham  Palace.  I  was  naturally 
anxious  to  hear  some  interesting  details  of  this  ceremony, 
but  it  seems  that  an  oath  of  secrecy  has  to  be  taken,  and  he 
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declined  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  All  I  succeeded  in  gather- 
ing was  that  Mr  J.  E.  Ellis,  being  a  Quaker,  affirmed — the 
first  instance  of  this  being  done,  so  the  papers  say,  since 
John  Bright  was  admitted  a  Privy  Councillor, — and  that  the 
King  looked  very  well  and  cheerful. 

We  had  been  much  annoyed  with  the  Southwark  return- 
ing officer  for  fixing  such  a  late  date  as  the  lyth  of  January 
for  our  polling  day.  We  felt  that  the  delay  was  all  in  favour 
of  the  Conservative  candidate,  but  we  were  told  that  the  City 
election  was  the  cause.  Of  course,  we  had  been  through 
the  usual  trying  periods  of  depression  and  worry  during 
the  contest,  which  reminded  me,  I  write,  of  what  we  had 
experienced  five  years  before  ;  and  my  hopes  of  success 
fell  to  zero.  The  Westminster  made  out  that  Clavell  Salter 
was  a  very  strong  candidate,  and  that  ours  would  be  the 
most  keenly  contested  election  in  London.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  our  opponent  was  an  able  man  and  good 
speaker.  I  believe  he  relied  almost  entirely  upon  his  own 
efforts,  and  hardly  had  any  platform  help.  A  safe  seat 
was  almost  directly  found  for  him  after  he  had  failed  in 
West  Southwark,  and  I  suppose  some  legal  prize  is  re- 
served for  him  in  the  future,  when  Fortune  smiles  again 
upon  his  party. 

There  appear  to  me  to  be  no  passages  in  my  husband's 
address  of  this  date  of  sufficiently  thrilling  interest  to  be 
worth  recording  in  a  book  like  this,  which  is  not  by  any 
means  purely  political. 

The  morning  of  the  iyth  broke  fine,  mercifully,  but  dull 
and  cold.  It  was  decided  that  the  dinner-hour  would  be 
early  enough  for  us  to  drive  down  to  the  Borough,  so  my 
sister  and  1  started  off  in  the  victoria  about  11.30.  We 
drove  about  followed  by  a  crowd  of  cheering  children,  as  in 
1900,  and  eventually  I  drove  back  over  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
whence  I  took  a  four-wheeler  home.  The  neighbourhood 
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of  Devonshire  Place  seemed  so  quiet  and  deserted  after  the 
roaring  children  and  rattling  traffic  of  Southwark. 

To  while  away  the  trying  time  of  waiting  for  the  verdict, 
some  friends  most  kindly  came  in  to  play  a  quiet  rubber  of 
bridge  with  me.  I  believe  I  played  fairly  well  until  the 
fateful  hour  approached,  when  every  sound  of  wheels 
in  the  street  made  me  jump  up  from  my  seat  and  rush 
violently  to  the  window.  All  was  well.  The  numbers 
were  as  below.  This  gave  us  a  majority  of  465.  Richard 
came  home  very  tired,  and  so  hoarse  that  he  could  hardly 
speak. 

Rt.  Hon.  R.  K.  Causton  (L.)        .         3057 
A.  C.  Salter,  K.C.  (U.)         .          .         2592 

When  dining  at  the  Mansion  House  in  1906,  the 
occasion  being  the  Elcho  Shield  reception,  Richard  was 
pleased  to  be  told  by  a  friend  that  Chamberlain  was  sorry  to 
have  him  fought  at  the  last  election,  as  he  said  he  was  so 
popular  in  the  House  of  Commons.  However,  Richard 
was  fought,  and  very  ably,  by  Mr  Clavell  Salter,  and  I 
suppose  by  the  Tariff  Reform  organisation  also. 

As  Paymaster-General,  Richard  became  Chairman  of  the 
Commissioners  for  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  also  Chairman  of 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  Duke  of  York's  School,  and  I 
think  he  found  the  duties  of  these  posts  the  most  pleasant 
of  those  which  devolved  upon  him  in  his  new  office.  It 
brought  him  into  contact  with  a  number  of  most  charming 
men — such  as,  for  instance,  the  heroic  defender  of  Ladysmith, 
Field-Marshal  Sir  George  White,  V.C.,  who  was  Governor 
of  the  Hospital,  General  Sir  Ronald  Lane,  K.C.V.O.,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  General  Sir  C.  Crutchley,  and  Colonel 
Sir  Edward  Ward,  besides  other  military  men  of  high 
standing.  Sir  George  White's  death  in  1912  was  a  real  grief 
to  us,  and  we  felt  much  sympathy  for  Lady  White. 
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The  ignorance  displayed  by  some  of  the  so-called 
educated  classes  with  regard  to  political  matters  of  the 
simplest  character  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  following 
two  anecdotes,  which  refer  either  to  the  general  election 
of  1906  or  to  that  of  1910.  My  sister,  Lady  Roxburgh, 
having  been  ill,  was  not  allowed  by  her  doctor  to  canvass 
for  us  in  Southwark.  She  was  dining  out  with  a  Colonel 
and  his  wife,  and  the  latter  expressed  surprise  that  she 
was  not  assisting  us.  "  Yes,"  said  my  sister,  "  it  is  very 
disappointing — more  particularly  as  I  am  such  a  sound  Free 
Trader."  "  Ah,  Lady  Roxburgh,  how  nice  it  is  that  there 
Js  really  one  subject  upon  which  we  are  heartily  agreed  ! 
Conservative  as  I  am,  I  am  a  convinced  Free  Trader  \ " 
The  Colonel  smiled,  and  his  wife,  noticing  this,  indignantly 

added,  "  Now,  L ,  have  I  not  always  said,  *  Tax  every 

single  thing  that  comes  into  the  country '  ? " 

Now  for  my  second  story.  A  young  married  lady,  a 
friend  of  ours,  owns  a  house  in  Marylebone,  and  soon  after 
the  election  she  came  to  call  upon  me  in  a  very  indignant 
frame  of  mind.  "  Will  you  believe  it,"  she  said,  "  when  I 
sent  my  husband  to  vote  for  me,  as  I  was  ill  in  bed,  they 
declared  his  name  was  not  on  the  register  ?  c  No,  I  have 
come  to  vote  for  my  wife  who  is  ill,'  he  insisted.  c  Ladies 
are  not  allowed  to  vote  at  Parliamentary  elections,  and 
certainly  not  by  proxy.'  My  husband  is  a  very  peppery 
man,  and  he  came  away  in  a  rage."  The  husband,  I  might 
add,  was  a  naval  officer  of  high  standing. 

The  following  amazing  instance  of  ignorance  occurred 
some  years  later.  Just  as  my  husband's  peerage  was 
announced  in  the  papers  I  chanced  to  meet  a  lady  friend  in 
the  street.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  physician  in  large  practice, 
and  moved  in  good  society.  She  said  to  me,  "  Please  con- 
gratulate dear  Sir  Richard  for  me."  I  thanked  her,  but 
added,  "  He  is  not  Sir  Richard,  you  know  ;  it  is  a  peerage." 
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"  Oh,  indeed,"  she  returned  ;  "  that  is  very  nice.  I  see  the 
King  is  going  to  hold  an  investiture  on  Friday.  I  suppose 
he  will  be  knighted  then,  and  then  he  will  be  able  to  take 
his  seat  again  in  the  House  of  Commons"  I  gave  up  any 
attempt  to  further  explain  matters. 

As  I  reflect  upon  the  long  years  which  have  passed  since 
Richard  entered  Parliament  in  1880,  how  many  have  fallen 
by  the  way  !  I  will  take  but  a  few  of  the  names  of  some 
of  the  Front  Bench  men  of  that  day.  Of  course  the  Grand 
Old  Man  comes  first,  but  of  him  I  shall  have  a  few  words 
to  say  in  another  chapter.  Beaconsfield  and  his  Royal 
Mistress  are  alike  numbered  among  the  dead,  but  I  can 
still  in  memory  see  the  former  standing  up  at  a  Guildhall 
Banquet  to  make  a  speech  upon  the  "  Scientific  Frontier  "  ; 
and  as  he  did  so  in  rather  halting,  laboured  sentences,  he 
nervously  clasped  and  unclasped  his  hands,  which  he  held 
behind  his  back.  Such  grand  veterans  on  the  Liberal  side 
as  Lord  Brassey  and  Lord  Eversley  (then  Mr  Shaw-Lefevre) 
are,  we  rejoice  to  say,  still  with  us.  The  latter,  who  has 
filled  so  many  important  posts,  is  a  most  delightful  com- 
panion. Aided  by  his  long  experience  of  men  and  affairs, 
he  is  quite  a  storehouse  of  interesting  anecdotes  and  sage 
reflections  upon  things  in  general.  We  are  always  delighted 
to  see  him  and  have  a  chat. 

And  then  what  a  grand  Parliamentarian  and  orator  the 
country  lost  in  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  died  in  1904  ! 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  "  Lou-Lou "  (if  I  may  venture 
thus  to  speak  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  and  Colonial  Secretary) 
he  has  bequeathed  to  the  nation  a  worthy  representative 
of  his  line.  May  his  career  continue  to  be  crowned 
with  success  !  The  original  copy  of  the  following  witty 
lines,  in  his  own  handwriting,  was  given  to  Richard  by 
our  friend  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  who  was  the  author  of 
them  : 
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"GLADSTONE,  HARCOURT,  AND  SMITH 

"  Three  Williams  in  three  different  counties  born 
The  British  House  of  Commons  now  adorn. 
The  first  holds  place  unrivalled  in  debate  ; 
The  next  no  doubt  hits  heavy,  hard,  and  straight ; 
The  third,  unable  all  these  feats  to  do, 
Puts  on  the  closure  and  shuts  up  the  two. 
Armed  with  this  weapon  of  great  power  and  grith, 
'  Force  is  the  only  remedy,'  cries  Smith." 

Then  in  scanning  the  1880  Administration  I  find  the 
names  of  that  genial  and  excellent  Whip,  Sir  Arthur  Hayter, 
now  Lord  Haversham  ;  Lord  Granville,  most  charming  of 
Foreign  Secretaries,  whom  I  think  my  father  described  as 
having  a  "  cat's  paw  encased  in  a  velvet  glove  "  ;  Mr  W.  E. 
Forster,  who  lives  in  our  memories  as  the  author  of  the 
Ballot  and  Elementary  Education  Acts  ;  Lord  Spencer, 
whose  great  services  to  Liberalism  have  made  his  name  a 
household  word  amongst  us  ;  Lord  Ripon,  who  then  became 
Viceroy  of  India  ;  Mr  Mundella  ;  Lord  Kimberley  ;  Sir 
George  Osborne  Morgan,  with  many  others  ;  and  lastly — 
but  certainly  not  least — Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  man  of 
all  others,  next  to  Gladstone,  whose  name  thirty  years  ago  was 
on  everybody's  lips.  Perhaps  those  of  this  generation  can 
hardly  realise  the  marvellously  commanding  position  which 
his  personality — now,  alas  !  (as  I  feel  sure  even  his  foes  will 
regret)  shadowed  over  by  long  and  trying  illness — had  won 
for  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen. 

It  will  perhaps  hardly  be  realised  that  I  am  writing  of  a 
date  when  most  of  the  members  of  the  present  Cabinet  were 
either  at  school  or  the  university,  and  one  or  two,  like  Lord 
Beauchamp  and  Mr  Winston  Churchill,  were  still  infants. 
Thinking  it  may  prove  of  interest,  I  have  compiled  a  list  of 
the  ages  of  those  who  comprise  the  present  Cabinet,  from 
which  I  have  ascertained  that  in  1880  the  ages  of  our 
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present  Liberal  Front  Bench  men  of  Cabinet  rank  were  as 
follows — excluding  Lord  Morley,  who  was  born  in  1838  : 


Asquith        . 

Haldane       . 

Crewe 

E.  Grey      . 

Lloyd  George 

L.  Harcourt 

Seely  . 

W.  Churchill 


28 
24 

22 

18 

17 
I? 
12 

6 


S.  Buxton    .  .  27 

Runciman    .  .  10 

J.  Pease        .  .  20 

Hobhouse     .  .  18 

Birrell          .  .  30 

M'Kinnon  Wood  25 
Beauchamp  . 

Herbert  Samuel  10 


While,  therefore,  we  were  fighting  a  successful  battle  at 
Colchester,  Lord  Beauchamp,  for  instance,  was  quite  a  small 
boy,  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  probably  just  left  Winchester  for 
Balliol,  and  Mr  Winston  Churchill  was  still  in  the  nursery. 
Many  years  were  to  pass  by  ere  Lord  Rosebery's  brilliant 
abilities  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  Liberal  Government, 
and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  he  is  still  ploughing  his  lonely 
furrow. 

The  members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  as 
a  body,  are  practically  unknown  to  me,  although  we  still 
number  very  many  staunch  friends  amongst  them.  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  names  and  faces  even  of  the  large  majority  ; 
but  doubtless  as  good,  true,  and  able  men  are  to  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  those  who  now  sit  upon  the  green  benches  as  in 
former  days. 

As  the  wife  of  a  Whip,  at  one  time  there  were  very 
few  Liberal  members  whom  I  did  not  know  personally, 
and  my  acquaintance  extended  to  many  who  sat  on  the 
Conservative  side.  I  miss  from  the  lists  of  our  great 
personal  Parliamentary  friends — to  give  only  a  sprinkling 
of  names — Mr  T.  R.  Buchanan,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  who 
was  successively  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office  and 
Under-Secretary  for  India  in  a  Liberal  Ministry.  His 
death  a  year  or  two  ago  was  a  loss,  not  only  to  us,  but  to 
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he  country  at  large,  for  he  was  an  able  man,  with  the 
most  cultivated  and  intellectual  tastes.  He  married  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  a  daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  Bolitho  of 
Trengwainton,  the  head  of  a  well-known  and  famous 
Cornish  family.  Genial  Sir  William  Agnew ;  Sir  John 
Barran  ;  Sir  John  Rigby  (whom  the  Tories  loved  to  brow- 
beat) ;  David  Ainsworth,  that  clever  and  amusing  raconteur  ; 
Sir  Francis  Evans  ;  Sir  Walter  Foster,  afterwards  Lord 
Ilkeston,  whose  death  has  lately  saddened  us  ;  Sir  Frederick 
Mappin ;  Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  afterwards  Lord  Swaythling  ; 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  the  brilliant  advocate — perhaps  better 
known  as  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  ;  and  Lord  Davey  ;  and, 
towering  above  all,  the  commanding  personality  of  the  Grand 
Old  Man,  surrounded  by  his  lieutenants.  Lord  Courtney 
of  Penwith,  the  powerful  writer  and  debater,  with  others  like 
Sir  John  Brunner  and  Lord  Robson,  are,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  still  spared  to  us. 

With  this  election  of  1906  it  is  my  intention  to  close 
my  list  of  our  Parliamentary  contests.  As  I  have  already 
given  my  reasons  for  stopping  short  at  this  point,  I  need 
not  recapitulate  them  here.  West  Southwark  is,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  now  (1913)  represented  by  an  able  and  active  Liberal 
in  the  person  of  our  friend  Mr  E.  A.  Strauss,  who,  aided  by 
his  clever  and  cultivated  sister  Mrs  Lessing,  is  unceasing  in 
his  endeavours  to  promote  all  that  makes  for  the  well-being 
and  advancement  of  the  masses  of  our  workers  in  that  bee- 
hive of  industry. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  in 
1910,  and  although  I  have  not  carried  my  reminiscences  down 
to  this  date,  I  think  it  must  really  be  included  in  my  re- 
ferences to  our  late  faithless  constituency.  It  is  headed, 
"  Mrs  Thrale's  View  of  Southwark  Electors  "  : — 

"  Mrs  Thrale's  opinion  of  the  electors  of  Southwark,  of 
whom  she  had  experience  in  her  canvassing  campaigns  in  her 
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husband's  behalf,  is  not  without  interest  just  now.  After 
the  death  of  Thrale  she  was  approached  by  an  agent  of  a 
candidate  who  aspired  to  be  Thrale's  successor  in  Parlia- 
ment. She  promised  her  support,  and  concluded  by  saying, 
*  I  wish  your  friend  success,  and  I  think  he  will  have  it  ;  he 
may  probably  come  in  for  two  Parliaments,  but  if  he  tries  for 
a  third,  were  he  an  angel  from  heaven  the  people  of  South- 
wark  would  cry,  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas.'  ' 

We  ourselves  have  passed  through  more  than  one  excit- 
ing experience  during  the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  before 
my  husband  bade  a  final  farewell  to  the  Front  Bench  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  I  call  a  halt  at  this  convenient 
milestone  on  our  pathway  through  life.  The  din  of  battle 
is  over  for  us,  let  us  hope,  and  younger  men  are  holding 
aloft  the  flag  of  Liberalism,  which  for  over  forty  years 
Richard  so  bravely  kept  flying.  The  veterans  who  have 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  stand  aside,  while  the 
serried  ranks  behind  press  forward  and  fill  up  the  gaps. 

Thus  it  ever  is,  and  must  be. 

Vale  ! 


CHAPTER  X 

THE    TEMPLE. 

I  MUST  now  turn  to  a  subject  which  I  feel  will  demand  a 
whole  chapter,  if  not  more,  to  itself — namely,  the  Temple, 
and  the  far-famed  Temple  Church.  What  hallowed  associa- 
tions cling  round  the  dear  old  place,  that  haven  of  peaceful 
retreat  from  the  roar  and  workaday  life  of  Fleet  Street  of 
which  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  was  so  enamoured  ! 

How  I  loved,  and  still  love,  its  quaint  courts  and  build- 
ings, gloomy  it  may  be,  but  always  pregnant  with  special 
interest  to  me  as  the  daughter  of  a  Middle  Temple  Bencher  ! 
My  father's  rooms  were  at  3  Pump  Court,  and  I  remember, 
when  allowed  to  enter  those  sacred  precincts,  gazing  with 
awe  at  the  dusty  rows  of  legal,  musty-looking  books,  and 
the  dull,  not  to  say  dreary,  aspect  of  the  place,  where  the 
windows  looked  out  upon  a  bare  paved  court  with  its  ancient 
pump,  now  modernised  into  a  tap,  in  the  centre.  But  enough, 
the  ancient  Church  first  claims  my  notice.  It  has  been  so 
often  and  accurately  described,  that  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous for  me  to  attempt  any  serious  criticism.  I  can  only 
give  my  own  early  impressions  for  what  they  are  worth.  I 
was  so  small  when  I  first  attended  service  there  in  the  early 
'sixties  that  I  had  to  stand  on  the  footstool  in  the  ladies' 
bench  stalls  and  hold  myself  up  by  clutching  with  both  hands 
to  the  desk  in  front,  in  order  to  see  over  the  top.  I  used 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  large  Prayer-books  in  our 
stalls  and  spell  out  to  myself  the  names  inscribed  upon 
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them.  I  think  the  earliest  bore  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Dodson  ;  that  of  O'Malley  being  on  another.  A  set  of 
books  afterwards  had  my  father's,  with  1871,  the  date  of  his 
year  as  Treasurer,  in  gold  letters  on  them  ;  and  amongst 
others  were  those  of  Mr  Aspinall,  Q.C.,  and  Sir  Francis 
Roxburgh.  How  vividly  memory  brings  back  to  me  the 
two  rows  of  venerable  Benchers  seated  below  us  in  their 
stalls  !  Some  were  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  beautiful 
white  hair,  over  which  the  rays  of  light  streaming  through 
the  stained-glass  windows  would  throw  a  lovely  halo.  Of 
these  were  Mr  J.  Farley  Leith,  Q.C.,  and  Mr  Hopley  White. 
Others  were  distinguishable  by  their  polished-looking  bald 
heads.  But  amongst  those  who  attended  service  most  regu- 
larly, and  whose  faces  were  most  familiar  to  me,  were  Masters 
Sir  Francis  Roxburgh  (who  afterwards  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  one  of  my  younger  sisters)  ;  Kenyon  ;  C.  H.  Hopwood, 
Q.C.  ;  C.  Milward  ;  Macrory  ;  Locock  Webb  (affectionately 
nicknamed  by  us  as  children  "  Loco-Foco  ")  ;  and  J.  Ander- 
son, Q.C. 

My  father  was  elected  a  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple 
in  May  1861,  and  was  Lent  Reader  in  1863. 

It  must  have  been  from  about  the  year  1862,  I  think, 
that  I  began  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  Temple  and  its 
associations,  although  some  of  my  memories  go  back  to  the 
'fifties.  But  from  the  time  that  we  took  up  our  residence 
in  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square,  in  1862,  I  must  have 
been  a  pretty  constant  attendant  at  the  services  in  the  Temple 
Church.  At  first  I  went  more  frequently  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  the  morning  either  to  Berkeley  Chapel  or  St  Mary's, 
Bryanston  Square.  Amongst  the  eldest  Benchers  I  can 
recall  were  Masters  Hopley  White,  born  as  long  ago  as 
1790 — a  charming  old  man  with  beautiful  white  hair; 
Hunter  Rodwell,  Q.C.,  a  remarkably  fine-looking,  hand- 
some man,  an  old  college  friend  of  my  father's ;  James 
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Anderson,  Q.C.,  born  in  1802  ;  J.  Farley  Leith,  Q.C., 
born  in  1809  (or  1808)  ;  Sir  John  Day,  Q.C.  (who, 
being  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  never  attended  the  services 
in  the  church)  ;  C.  Locock  Webb,  Q.C.  ;  J.  Webb  Greene  ; 
Lord  Young  ;  Morgan  Lloyd,  Q.C.  ;  C.  H.  Hopwood, 
Q.C.  ;  Shiress  Will,  Q.C.  ;  my  future  brother-in-law,  Sir 
Francis  Roxburgh  ;  and  lastly,  but  certainly  not  least^ 
Master  Pope,  whose  size  necessitated  his  being  accommodated 
with  a  special  seat  when  he  was  Treasurer.  Some  of  these, 
whom  I  class  as  the  earlier  generation,  were  valued  friends 
and  guests  at  our  own  table. 

My  father's  old  friend  B.  B.  Hunter  Rodwell  represented 
Cambridgeshire  at  one  time  as  a  Conservative,  the  other 
two  members  being  Edward  Hicks,  Conservative,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  H.  B.  Brand,  Liberal  (Speaker  from  1872).  Mr 
Rodwell  owned  a  beautiful  place  in  Suffolk  called  Ampton 
Hall,  now  the  property  of  Mr  Paley,  and  it  was  here  that 
we  paid  our  first  ceremonial  visit  after  our  marriage  in 
1871.  Mrs  Rodwell  was  a  kind  friend  to  me,  and  I  re- 
member when  my  sister  and  I  were  children  and  stayed 
there  she  gave  us  a  room  to  paint  in,  and  provided  us  with 
materials.  She  also  gave  me  a  beautiful  easel  as  a  wedding 
present.  She  was  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  however,  and 
on  this  occasion,  when  we  arrived  at  Ampton  Hall,  a  young 
and  shy  couple,  in  a  hired  brougham  from  the  station,  the 
imposing  butler  met  us  with  the  inquiry  by  what  train  we 
intended  returning  to  town,  as  he  was  to  order  the  carriage 
for  us.  This  gave  my  husband  such  a  shock  that  he  nearly 
determined  then  and  there  to  give  up  the  visit  and  return 
home.  Wiser  feminine  counsels  prevailed,  however,  and  we 
spent  several  days  very  happily  at  Ampton.  I  remember 
Mrs  Rodwell  and  her  daughters  receiving  us  in  the  drawing- 
room  before  dinner  seated  in  state,  and  wearing  white 
kid  gloves,  although  we  were  the  only  visitors.  Thus  do 
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fashions  change.  It  was  Mr  Rodwell  who  spoke  of  my 
husband  in  a  speech  as  "  a  young  friend  of  his,  who  was 
vain  enough  to  think  that  he  would  one  day  be  elected 
member  for  Colchester."  Mr  Rodwell  has  been  dead  for 
many  years,  but  his  wife  still  survives  at  a  great  age.  She 
is  a  chronic  invalid,  and  lives  at  Ipswich.  It  must  be  many 
years  since  we  met. 

To  my  childish  mind  a  great  gulf  seemed  to  be  fixed 
between  the  Middle  Temple  Benchers,  who  were  for  me  of 
the  company  of  the  elect,  and  those  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
whose  faces  in  church  I  could  only  dimly  discern  in  the 
bench  stalls  opposite  through  the  subdued  religious  light 
which  came  through  the  stained-glass  windows.  "Tell  it 
not  in  Gath,"  but  I  recall  a  faint  feeling  of  compassion  for 
those  Masters  who  did  not  belong  to  my  father's  Inn.  Let 
me  not  for  a  moment  be  misunderstood.  I  intend  to  convey 
no  insult  to  the  Inner  Temple.  I  am  only  trying  to  write 
down  my  early  impressions.  We  have  had  numberless 
friends  who  have  belonged  to  that  equally  famous  Inn, 
such  as,  for  instance,  Mr  Inderwick,  Q.C.,  and  Mr  Moor- 
som,  Q.C.  ;  Sir  Joseph  Leese,  K.C.  ;  and  to  some — namely, 
the  Right  Hon.  A.  Cohen,  his  Honour  Judge  Willis,  and 
others — I  have  referred  elsewhere. 

In  the  far-away  years  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  I 
cannot,  alas  !  bring  back  from  the  cells  of  memory  any  face 
of  special  interest  on  that  side  of  the  church,  unless  it  may 
be  the  strong,  rugged  features  of  Lord  Halsbury  ;  but  I  see 
that  he  belongs  to  a  rather  later  date,  not  having  been  elected 
a  Bencher  until  1865. 

Their  Hall  also,  I  opined,  could  not  be  compared  with 
ours.  I  was  proud  of  everything  connected  with  the  church — 
the  recumbent  figures  of  the  Crusaders,  or  Knights  Temp- 
lars, whose  effigies,  with  crossed  legs,  adorned  the  Round 
Church  ;  the  fine  old  porch  through  which  one  entered  it ; 
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and  especially  the  quaint  carved  heads  which  ornamented  each 
end  of  our  stalls,  and  which  I  imagined  to  be  the  likenesses 
of  some  great  Templars,  long  since  dead. 

I  have  a  very  faint  recollection  of  somebody  preaching 
in  the  Temple  Church  long  before  the  advent  of  Dr  Vaughan 
as  Master  in  1869,  and  before  we  went  to  Stanstead.  It 
must  have  been  Dr  Thomas  Robinson,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Rochester,  who  was  appointed  Master  in  1845,  resigned 
in  1869,  and  died  at  Rochester  in  1897,  aged  eighty-three. 
About  Dr  Robinson  the  following  witticism  of  some  old 
Bencher  is  extant.  The  Doctor  was  considered  to  excel  more 
as  a  judge  of  the  Temple  port  wine  and  as  a  genial  dinner 
guest  than  as  a  preacher,  and  some  legal  wag  observed  that 
"  he  was  better  in  the  bottle  than  the  wood  " — meaning  by  the 
latter  the  pulpit,  of  course.  In  his  interesting  work  upon 
the  Temple,  Addison  refers  to  the  penitential  cell  on  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  round  tower.  This  I 
cannot  recall  ever  having  seen,  although  in  my  youthful 
days  it  may  have  been  pointed  out  to  me.  It  is  (for  I 
suppose  that  it  is  still  there)  a  space  only  four  feet  six 
inches  long  and  two  feet  six  inches  wide,  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  grown  person  to  lie  down  with  any  degree 
of  comfort.  There  are  two  small  apertures,  nine  inches 
wide,  to  admit  light  and  air.  One  of  these  looks  eastward, 
so  that  the  prisoner  might  see  and  hear  the  performance  of 
divine  worship.  The  hinges  and  catch  of  a  door,  firmly 
attached  to  the  doorway  of  this  dreary  prison,  still  remain  ; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  is  a  stone  recess  or  cup- 
board where  bread  and  water  were  placed  for  the  prisoner. 
The  dark  secrets  of  this  cell  have  long  since  been  buried  in 
the  silence  of  the  tomb,  but  one  sad  tale  of  horror,  prob- 
ably connected  with  it,  remains — namely,  the  death  of  a 
disobedient  Templar,  who  expired  from  the  rigour  and 
cruelty  of  his  confinement,  and  was  carried  out  in  the  early 
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dawn  and  buried  in  the  court  between  the  Church  and  the 
Hall. 

No  recollections  of  the  Temple  Church,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  would  be  complete  without  some  reference  to 
its  grand  old  organ  and  its  grand  old  organist,  our  friend 
the  well-known  Dr  Hopkins,  who  conducted  the  musical 
services  there  for  over  fifty  years,  and  who,  as  I  have  already 
said,  was  my  music-master  for  some  time.  Nor  must  I 
forget  the  splendid  choir.  To  Dr  Vaughan  and  Canon 
Ainger  I  must  devote  a  later  chapter. 

To  begin  with  the  organ.  According  to  Mr  Baylis,  in 
his  most  interesting  work  entitled  The  Temple  Church^  the 
earliest  inventory  of  the  property  of  the  Temple  Church  is 
that  of  1307.  Among  the  items  found  in  the  great  church 
were  two  pairs  of  organs  (meaning  an  organ  with  a  set  of 
pipes),  valued  at  forty  shillings  (a  large  sum  in  those  days). 
The  present  Temple  Church  organ  was  built  in  1688  by 
Bernard  Schmidt  (Father  Smith).  Harris  also  built  an  organ, 
which  competed  with  Father  Smith's.  Both  were  placed  in 
the  church  on  trial.  Dr  Blow  and  his  gifted  pupil  Purcell 
played  on  that  by  Father  Smith,  under  the  centre  arch 
between  the  two  churches  ;  while  Harris  employed  Baptist 
Draghi,  organist  to  Queen  Catherine,  to  display  his  organ, 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Communion  table.  This 
has  been  called  "  The  Battle  of  the  Organs."  The  re- 
sponsibility of  judging  was  referred  to  the  notorious  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Jeffreys,  who  was  a  good  musician.  He  chose 
Father  Smith's,  which  on  loth  June  1688  was  purchased  by 
the  two  societies  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples  for 
£1000,  paid  by  them  in  equal  moieties.  In  1843,  on  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  church,  the  organ  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  old  gallery  between  the  Round  and  choir  to 
its  present  site.  The  front  of  the  organ  was  at  first  placed 
nearly  five  feet  back,  within  the  recess,  to  admit  of  the  choir 
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in  two  rows  in  front  of  the  organist.  In  1856  the  organ  was 
almost  entirely  reconstructed.  In  1 859  new  stops  of  fine  and 
sweet  tone  were  added,  and  in  1879  tne  front  of  the  organ 
was  brought  forward  nearly  six  feet.  In  1882  the  organ  was 
again  entirely  reconstructed,  and  I  believe  there  have  been 
still  more  recent  improvements.  When  the  organ  was  in 
the  recess  the  carping  critics  among  the  Benchers  com- 
plained that  they  could  not  hear  it  properly.  When  it  was 
brought  forward  the  more  sensitive-eared  quite  as  positively 
asserted  that  they  were  deafened.  At  one  time  rats  com- 
mitted great  havoc  upon  the  bellows,  but  this  has  been 
repaired,  and  the  magnificent  instrument  is  now  brought 
quite  up  to  date. 

What  a  treat  it  was  to  me  to  hear  on  Christmas  morning, 
perhaps  with  the  church  shrouded  in  fog,  the  strains  of 
Handel's  immortal  "Pastoral  Symphony"  played  by  Dr 
Hopkins  in  his  (to  me)  incomparable  style,  as  a  voluntary  ; 
to  be  followed  by  Mr  Thomas  in  "The  people  that  walked 
in  darkness,"  his  magnificent  voice  rolling  round  the  church. 
And  then  the  clear  voices  of  the  boys  in  "  For  unto  us  a 
Child  is  born."  Dr  Walford  Davies,  who  has  succeeded  Dr 
Hopkins,  and  for  whom  we  all  have  the  greatest  admiration, 
has  never  won  me  over  to  thinking  Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio 
half  so  impressive  as  our  old  favourites  from  the  Messiah. 
I  suppose  it  is  principally  a  case  of  early  association. 

According  to  my  authority — namely,  Mr  Baylis,  Q.C., 
who,  I  might  mention,  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  a 
short  time  ago, — Edward  Hopkins,  Mus.Doc.,  played  his 
first  probationary  service  in  the  church  before  the  Benchers 
on  Sunday,  4th  May  1843,  anc^  was  formally  appointed 
organist  in  the  October  following  by  the  two  honourable 
societies.  The  famous  organ  has  responded  to  the  touch 
of  feminine  fingers,  for  the  name  of  a  Miss  Emily  Dowding, 
1796,  is  included  in  the  list  of  organists. 
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On  Sunday,  7th  May  1893,  was  the  celebration  of 
Dr  Hopkins'  jubilee  as  organist.  He  composed  a  special 
anthem  for  the  morning,  and  the  music  of  the  "  Magnificat ' 
and  "  Nunc  Dimittis "  for  the  evening.  The  Times  on 
the  following  day  reported  Dr  Vaughan's  (the  Master's) 
sermon  thus  :  "He  said:  *  It  is  fifty  years  and  just  one 
year  since  that  costly  renovation  of  the  church  was  accom- 
plished which  rescued  it  from  a  long  disfigurement  of  plaster 
and  stucco,  of  green  baize  pews  and  white-washed  ceiling 
and  dividing  gallery,  from  its  condition  of  a  mortuary 
chapel,  itself  buried  deep  among  heaps  and  layers  of 
surrounding  graves,  and  transformed  it  into  the  seemly 
and  beautiful  sanctuary  we  now  look  upon.'  *  Two  whole 
generations  of  these  learned  and  honourable  societies  have 
been  saying  concerning  it  week  by  week  and  Sunday  by 
Sunday,  "  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  Thou  Lord  of 
Hosts  !  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  We  will 
go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  And  it  is  now  half  a 
century  to  the  year  and  to  the  day  since  this  grand  old 
organ,  the  pride  of  our  church  for  many  past  generations, 
was  first  touched  by  that  master  hand  which  has  given  to 
our  worship  its  distinctive,  I  had  almost  said  its  unique> 
character  .  .  .  here  the  most  magnificent  of  instruments 
has  been  made  to  lead  without  driving,  and  to  swell 
without  drowning,  and  to  support  without  supplanting 
the  human  voice  (alone  audible  in  Heaven)  of  con- 
gregational praise.' '  How  truthful  this  panegyric  was, 
those  of  us  who  knew  and  admired  Dr  Hopkins'  playing 
will  readily  agree. 

Dr  Hopkins  wrote  some  beautiful  church  music,  and 
his  familiar  figure  seated  in  the  organ  loft  and  wearing  his 
doctor's  hood  can  never  pass  from  my  memory.  He  lived 
to  a  ripe  old  age,  having  resigned  his  post  as  organist  for 
some  time  on  account  of  failing  health. 
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The  following  appeared  in  a  Press  notice  of  1901  : 
"  The  death  of  Dr  E.  J.  Hopkins  brings  to  mind  many 
interesting  reminiscences  which  he  was  fond  of  narrating. 
One  of  them  had  reference  to  the  unwritten  privilege  of 
a  Bencher  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  command,  at  their  church 
service,  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  anthem,  or  psalm  to  which 
he  might  individually  be  particularly  partial.  Mr  Sam 
Warren,  Q.C.,  a  whilom  magnate  at  the  Inner  Temple 
(subsequent  to  his  obtaining  celebrity  as  the  author  of  Ten 
Thousand  a  Tear\  was  a  continual  offender  in  this  direction, 
and  oftentimes,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  organist,  who 
had  beforehand  arranged  the  choral  service  of  the  day, 
would  solicit  the  favour.  Dr  Hopkins  narrated  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines  that  on  one  occasion  a  wag,  well  know- 
ing that  the  eminent  Q.C.  had  preferred  a  request,  penned 
the  following  lines  and  sent  them  up  to  the  organ  loft  : 

"  Sam  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  anthems  to  be  sung, 
And  worries  Hopkins  so  each  day, 
He  wishes  Sam  were  hung  !  " 

Dr  Hopkins  was  only  absent  from  his  duties  on  three 
occasions — two  due  to  illness — in  over  half  a  century. 

His  successor,  Dr  Walford  Davies,  is  worthily  maintain- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  Temple  for  the  beauty  of  its 
musical  service,  besides  winning  laurels  at  many  musical 
festivals  and  concerts  by  his  able  compositions,  such  as  Every- 
man, which  are  in  the  more  modern  and  advanced  style  of 
music.  The  two  men  cannot  be  thought  of  as  rivals.  They 
belong  to  distinct  schools  of  music,  and  any  comparison 
would  be  quite  invidious,  nay,  impossible.  Let  us  hope 
that  Dr  Walford  Davies  may  be  spared  for  many  years  to 
carry  on  the  high  traditions  with  which  the  office  of  Temple 
organist  has  for  so  long  been  associated. 
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And  now,  lastly,  but  not  least,  I  must  add  a  word  or  two 
regarding  the  splendid  choir.  It  would  be  wrong  to  men- 
tion names  when  all  are  above  praise,  but  perhaps  I  may 
make  one  exception  and  say  that  Mr  Forington  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  Mr  Thomas  of  past  years,  and  he  is  ably 
supported  by  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  choir. 

I  think  there  were  three  boys  successively  in  the  choir 
who  rejoiced  in  the  uncommon  name  of  "  Hum." 

A  few  years  ago  my  husband  and  my  sister  Lady  Rox- 
burgh attended  afternoon  service.  At  its  conclusion  the 
head  choir-boy  hurried  up  to  my  sister,  and,  explaining  that 
some  friend  had  given  all  of  them — fourteen  in  number — 
new  autograph  books,  asked  if  she  would  write  her  name  in 
them,  and  if  she  thought  Mr  Causton  would  do  the  same. 
"  I  am  sure  he  will  if  you  ask  him,"  she  replied.  "  But  why 
not  get  Mr  Arthur  Balfour's  and  Mr  Birrell's  signatures  as 
well  ?  I  have  seen  both  of  them  in  the  church."  The  boy, 
delighted,  hurried  off  to  do  this.  Mr  Birrell  had,  however, 
left,  but  Mr  Balfour  most  kindly  consented  to  write  his 
name  in  all  the  books,  and  stood  in  the  Round  Church  with 
the  boys  gathered  in  an  excited  group  about  him.  The  next 
Sunday,  as  my  relatives  were  again  walking  up  to  the  church, 
they  met  Dr  Walford  Davies,  who  stopped  them,  saying, 
"  I  am  sure  you  will  be  amused  when  1  tell  you  what  happened 
last  Sunday  afternoon.  After  the  service  the  boys  rushed 
up  to  me  saying,  c  Oh,  Dr  Davies,  we  are  so  pleased  !  We 
have  two  new  autographs  in  our  books  !  We  have  Mr 
Causton's  and  Jabez  Balfour  j.'  Now,  Mr  Jabez  Balfour  had 
just  been  released  from  prison,  and  had  issued  a  pamphlet 
describing  his  prison  experiences.  The  boys  never  for  one 
moment  thought  of  the  ex-Prime  Minister ;  the  other 
was  the  only  personage  in  their  minds.  This  amused  my 
husband  so  much  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  acquainting 
Mr  Balfour  with  the  incident  when  he  met  him  in  the  House 
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of  Commons.  "  Ah  !  "  said  Mr  Balfour,  with  a  semi-tragic 
gesture  of  dismay,  "  and  such  is  fame  !  " 

I  see  in  my  diary  of  a  certain  Sunday  in  August  a  year 
or  two  ago  that  my  sister  brought  home  a  good  story  from 
the  Temple.  The  Master  of  the  Temple  had  been  preach- 
ing on  "  Kingship,"  and  amongst  other  instances  quoted 
Rehoboam  and  his  son  as  examples  of  a  certain  type  of 
king.  After  service,  at  lunch,  the  Benchers  discussed  the 
sermon,  and  commended  the  wisdom  of  the  Master  in 
refraining,  in  a  legal  chapel,  from  pointing  out  that  the 
kings  mentioned  were  only  granted  to  the  Jews  as  an  escape 
from  the  government  of  the  judges,  who  were  worse  rulers 
even  than  the  kings. 

Then,  years  ago  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  there  were 
the  Sunday  luncheons  after  morning  service,  when  the 
Benchers  did  the  honours  to  their  lady  guests,  and  handed 
round  sandwiches  with  a  glass  of  sherry  or  port — for  there 
were  not  many  teetotalers  in  those  days, — and  joked  with 
one  another  the  while.  Many  were  the  puns  and  legal 
quips  and  on-dits  which  were  freely  exchanged  across  the 
table  on  these  occasions.  Would  that  I  could  remember 
them  !  Alas  !  they,  with  many  another  brilliant  repartee, 
have  passed  away,  and  are  as  dead  as  the  brains  which  con- 
ceived and  gave  birth  to  them. 

Then  we  would  go  back  to  attend  the  afternoon  service, 
when  Canon  Ainger's  sermons  were  a  great  attraction, 
leaving  a  few  of  the  Benchers  behind  to  chat,  read  their 
papers,  or  slumber  peacefully.  Bye  and  Darling,  two  of 
the  vergers,  were  quite  an  institution.  Dr  Vaughan  started 
Wednesday  evening  services  in  Lent,  an  innovation  of 
which  the  Benchers  did  not  altogether  approve.  Mr 
Anderson,  the  senior  Middle  Temple  Bencher  at  that  time, 
I  believe,  happening  to  meet  Bye,  said,  "Well,  Bye,  and 
how  did  the  service  go  off?  Did  you  have  a  good  congre- 
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gation  ? "  "  H'if  you  please,  Master  h'Anderson,  they 
h'entered  the  sacred  h'edifice  as  though  it  had  been  h'only  a 
h'ordinary  church  !  " 

But  now,  leaving  the  world-famed  church  and  its  services, 
I  pass  on  to  Middle  Temple  Hall,  where  the  old  Benchers 
feasted  at  the  upper  table,  and  afterwards  retired  to  the 
Parliament  Chamber  to  drink  the  old  port  for  which  the  Inn 
was  famous.  The  Chamber  had  a  special  fascination  for  me. 
The  building  of  this  magnificent  old  Hall,  which  is,  I 
suppose,  unique  of  its  kind,  was  commenced  early  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth — namely,  about  1562  ;  and  it 
was  afterwards  handed  over,  with  the  Temple,  by  letters- 
patent  of  James  I.,  dated  1609,  to  the  Benchers  of  the  two 
learned  and  honourable  societies  of  the  Inner  and  Middle 
Temple,  the  said  Benchers  of  each  Inn  paying  annually  to 
the  King  £10  for  the  mansion  called  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
£10  for  the  mansion  called  the  Middle  Temple. 

I  used  to  examine  the  long  rows  of  Benchers'  coats-of- 
arms  which  adorned  the  walls  on  both  sides,  my  father's 
being  on  the  right  hand  as  you  go  up  the  Hall  ;  and 
feasted  my  eyes  on  the  magnificently  carved  oak  screen, 
reputed  to  have  been  made  out  of  the  wood  of  the  Armada. 
With  what  scenes  of  revelry  and  bursts  of  forensic  eloquence 
the  walls  of  that  old  Hall  must  have  rung  !  As  I  have  no 
intention,  however,  of  being  so  ambitious  and  so  unwise  as 
to  attempt  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  history,  I  leave  this 
to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  My  object  is  really  to 
give  my  own  childish  and  uncoloured  impressions  only,  for 
what  they  may  be  worth.  I  could  almost  fancy  that  I  saw 
good  old  Queen  Bess  sitting  in  all  her  glory  of  ruffle  and 
brocade  on  the  dais  at  the  upper  end,  laughing  and  cracking 
rather  coarse  jests  over  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays — such 
as,  for  instance,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  acted  there.  One  incident  I  might 
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perhaps  recount.  Mr  Ingpen  mentions  it  in  his  most  interest- 
ing work  upon  the  Middle  Temple,  which  has  just  been 
published.  "  It  is,  that  in  1586  Sir  Francis  Drake  came  into 
Middle  Temple  Hall  at  dinner  time,  and  acknowledged  to 
John  Savile  and  other  Masters  of  the  Bench  his  old  friendship 
with  the  Society,  those  present  congratulating  him  on  his  happy 
return,  with  great  joy."  I  trust  that  Mr  Ingpen  will  forgive 
me  for  quoting  this  from  the  pages  of  his  book,  which  only 
came  into  my  hands  as  I  was  finishing  this  chapter. 

Not  having  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  having 
been  born  a  man,  and  of  having  been  able  to  qualify,  either 
as  student,  barrister,  or  Bencher,  to  attend  the  dinners  in 
Middle  Temple  Hall,  I  can  only  judge  at  second  hand  of 
their  charms  and  attractions. 

That  the  ruling  body  of  the  Middle  Temple  did  not  in 
former  years  always  give  absolute  satisfaction  to  the  members 
of  the  Inn  can  be  gathered  from  the  subjoined  extracts,  which 
I  have  gleaned  from  a  letter  which  has  fallen  into  my  hands. 
It  was  printed  and  published  anonymously  in  1835,  an<^ 
addressed  by  one  who  signs  himself  "A  Barrister  and  Fellow 
of  the  Society,"  to  "  The  Treasurer  and  present  Management 
of  that  hon.  Society."  I  give  them  as  some  of  my  readers 
may  not  have  seen  the  letter,  and  I  think  may  find  interest, 
as  well  as  amusement  possibly,  in  some  of  the  passages  I  am 
about  to  quote. 

The  writer  says  :  "  I  wonder  if  the  Benchers  and  students 
of  the  Middle  Temple  will  be  startled  to  hear  that  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  these  great  national  seminaries  of  legal 
education  were  kept  open  the  whole  year  through,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  summer  and  Christmas  vacations,  for 
the  boarding  as  well  as  lodging  of  students.  Every  day 
after  dinner  some  legal  question  was  argued  among  the 
students  ;  in  addition  to  which  a  regular  series  of  mootings^ 
as  they  were  called,  was  performed  through  the  whole  Hall  ; 
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each  lower  rank  arguing  in  succession  before  the  one  immedi- 
ately its  senior.  Holidays  were  observed  with  the  highest 
festivities,  which  were  not  unfrequently  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  Royalty  itself.  The  Readers  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  as  many  as  one  hundred  bucks  in  a  season  for  the 
use  of  the  Hall  ;  and  orders  may  be  found  forbidding  them 
to  appear  in  public  with  more  than  thirteen  serving  men  in 
livery.  With  such  state  it  was  thought  necessary  to  support 
the  office."  If  by  "  Readers  "  we  were  to  understand  those 
who  formerly  filled  the  post  which  has  been  so  worthily  held 
by  no  fewer  than  three  of  our  personal  friends — namely, 
Canon  Ainger,  Canon  Alexander,  and  Mr  Newsom — one 
shudders  to  think  what  the  feelings  of  these  would  have  been 
if  called  upon  to  provide  such  scarce  and  sumptuous  fare  for 
the  benefit  of  the  students  in  Hall.  Also  one  could  hardly 
picture  the  dismay  of  Canon  Ainger  or  his  successors  at 
being  followed  about  in  public  by  such  a  train  of  liveried 
men.  But  the  "  Readers  "  referred  to  were  not  clergy,  but 
the  "  Readers  "  or  "  Lectors  "  in  Hall  ;  and  it  seems  from 
the  letter  of  a  correspondent  to  one  of  the  papers  this 
autumn  (1912),  which  I  have  recently  read,  that  the  Middle 
Temple  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  which 
has  retained  the  ancient  practice  of  electing  two  Readers  each 
year.  Sir  Edward  Carson  has,  I  see,  just  been  elected  to 
this  office  of  Reader,  and  I  commend  to  his  attention  the 
foregoing  description  of  the  state  and  liberality  which 
formerly  distinguished  the  holders  of  this  post.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  apparently  from  the  same  authority,  the 
Benchers  were  allowed  a  whole  chamber,  apparently  not  a 
set  of  chambers,  while  the  other  members  of  the  Inn  had 
one  between  two. 

In  these  days  one  shudders  to  surmise  what  would 
happen  if  two  famous  barristers,  brimful  of  legal  heat  and 
argument,  were  forced  to  sleep  in  the  same  room.  It  is 
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more  than  probable  that  their  rest  might  be  disturbed  by 
highly  inflamed  discussions. 

To  return  to  my  extracts  from  the  Barrister's  letter  of 
1835  :  "  Education — the  great  end  and  object  of  the  whole 
institution — is  omitted  altogether  ;  unless  attending  a  couple 
of  lectures  (for  these  are  all  the  student  is  required  to 
attend  during  his  residence)  can  be  said  to  deserve  the 
name.  The  only  qualification  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
nineteenth  century — '  credlte  posteri ' — for  one  of  the  most 
learned  professions  is  to  have  eaten  a  certain  number  of 
dinners.  Even  the  two  lectures  above  mentioned  did  not 
exist  a  year  ago.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  me, 
whatever  may  be  their  private  opinion,  that  the  Benchers 
are  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  discretion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  giving  up  education,  and  certainly  not  without  giving  it 
some  trial."  "  But  whatever  may  be  said  with  respect  to 
education,  there  surely  can  be  no  pretence  for  saying  that 
*  our  physical  wants  are  fewer  than  heretofore.'  The  only 
difference  is  that  at  the  present  day  the  method  of  supply- 
ing them  has  become  more  refined.  We  might  naturally, 
therefore,  look  for  the  same  improvement  in  the  Temple  as 
in  other  places.  Yet  what  is  the  fact  ?  That  the  dinners 
given  there  are  served  in  a  more  slovenly  way  than  in  any 
second-rate  tavern  in  London.  Instead  of  the  'liveried 
serving-men,'  dinner  is  now  served  by  four  or  five  shabbily 
dressed  varlets,  whose  dirty  faces,  unwashed  hands,  and 
ebony-tipped  fingers  might  well  defy  the  discernment  of  a 
Cuvier  to  know  to  which  race  of  mankind  they  belonged, 
and  whose  only  object  seems  to  be  to  hurry  dinner  on  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  again  as  unceremoniously  to  hurry 
it  away.  The  Hall,  once  the  scene  of  such  gay  doings,  and 
still  the  finest  room  perhaps  in  the  kingdom,  is  lit  up  by  a 
few  paltry  lamps,  that  shine  amid  the  gloom  Mike  a  good 
deed  in  a  naughty  world,'  and  would  altogether  fail  even 
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to  render  the  darkness  visible,  but  for  the  aid  of  sundry 
tallow  candles — dips,  twelve  to  the  pound — ranged  along 
the  table  in  brass  sticks  of  a  most  unpolished  description,  in 
whose  portentous  sockets  they  recline  at  their  ease,  humour- 
ing themselves  to  the  top  of  their  bent,  at  every  angle  of 
inclination."  And  this,  my  readers,  describes  the  condition 
of  things  prevailing  only  between  seventy  and  eighty  years 
ago.  "Well  may  'Charles'"  (our  critical  barrister  friend 
goes  on  to  say),  "  looking  down  on  all  this,  and  remember- 
ing the  good  olden  times,  wear  that  look  of  settled  sorrow." 
"  And  these  dinners,  such  as  they  are,"  he  adds,  "  are  given 
only  during  Term-time,  not  more  than  twelve  weeks  in  the 
year  !  Why  is  not  the  Hall  kept  open  the  whole  year 
through — with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  long  vaca- 
tion ?  I  have  indeed  heard  it  assigned  as  a  reason  that  it 
was  shut  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  members  misconduct- 
ing themselves  in  the  absence  of  the  Benchers,  and  the  in- 
convenience the  latter  found  in  always  being  under  the 
necessity  of  attending.  I  can  indeed  easily  believe  that  if 
the  dinners  were  such  as  they  were  three  years  ago,  when 
the  misconduct  is  said  to  have  occurred — when  the  water 
came  up  in  common  earthenware  pots  instead  of  glasses, 
and  the  knives  and  forks,  and  indeed  the  whole  furniture  of 
the  table,  were  such  as  would  have  disgraced  a  gentleman's 
kitchen, — I  say,  I  can  easily  believe,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  that  some  member  in  a  fit  of  disgust  may  have 
thrown  the  whole  on  the  floor." 

1  have  quoted  from  the  Barrister's  letter,  perhaps, 
at  too  great  length,  but  it  shows  a  state  of  things  which 
apparently  existed  during  the  lifetime  of  many  of  our 
fathers,  and  is  an  illustration  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  manners  and  customs  not  only  in  the  Middle 
Temple  Hall  but  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  1  wonder  how  the  present  Middle  Temple  Bench 
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would  feel  if  some  rash  sybarite  of  a  student  should  presume 
to  complain  that  a  grand  day  dinner  in  Hall  was  served 
in  a  more  slovenly  way  than  in  any  second-rate  tavern  in 
London  ? 

I  cannot  do  more  than  take  a  name  or  two  at  random 
from  the  list,  even  in  my  own  time,  of  those  who  have 
adorned  the  Middle  Temple  Bench,  or  those  guests,  from 
Royalty  downwards,  who  have  been  bidden  to  the  select 
feasts  on  "  Grand  Day."  With  regard  to  the  latter,  one 
incident,  as  related  by  my  husband,  who  was  present  at  the 
dinner,  recurs  at  once  to  my  memory  as  being  specially 
pathetic.  Sir  John  Holker,  who  had  been  the  Conservative 
Attorney-General,  and  was  then  suffering  from  an  incurable 
complaint,  had  been  given  a  judgeship  by  the  Liberals,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  addressing  Sir  Henry  James 
and  Sir  Farrer  Herschell,  then  respectively  Attorney-General 
and  Solicitor-General,  he  exclaimed,  in  reference  to  his 
appointment,  "  They  have  made  the  last  days  of  a  dying 
man  happy  !  " 

Sir  John  Karslake,  who  had  become  blind,  told  my 
father  that  one  day,  in  walking  down  the  polished  staircase 
holding  on  by  the  banister  rail,  he  slipped,  and  in  the 
second  before  he  recovered  his  footing  the  whole  scene 
became  quite  distinct.  Then,  alas !  it  faded  away  again. 
The  shock  of  alarm,  I  conclude,  must  have  in  some  way 
stimulated  the  optic  nerve. 

The  Middle  Templars  can  boast  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Edward  VII.,  was  a  Bencher  of  their  Inn. 
He  most  graciously  consented  to  have  his  portrait  painted 
for  the  Inn,  and  Mr  Watts,  the  famous  painter,  was  com- 
missioned to  execute  the  work.  He  unfortunately  did  not 
succeed  in  his  representation,  more  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  Prince's  body  and  legs,  and  the  Benchers  were  greatly 
disappointed  when  they  saw  the  picture.  In  forwarding  the 
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cheque  (a  large  one)  this  defect  was  mentioned,  and  the 
famous  artist,  much  chagrined,  returned  it  at  once.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  one  of  our  friends,  a  very  old 
man,  and  the  senior  Bencher  of  the  Inn,  had  given  sittings 
for  the  body  and  legs  ;  hence  the  unfortunate  result. 

It  was  in  going  up  a  narrow  stone  staircase  which  led  to 
the  top  of  the  Middle  Temple  gateway,  on  the  day  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  went  to  return  thanks  at  St  Paul's  for 
his  recovery  from  typhoid  fever  in  1872,  that  I  met  for  the 
only  time  in  my  life  the  famous  Lord  Westbury.  He  was 
about  to  go  up  the  stairs,  and  as  I  drew  back  to  let  him  pass 
he  motioned  to  me  to  go  first,  saying  in  his  peculiarly  soft, 
mincing  tones,  "  Ladies  first,"  with  a  most  gallant  air  and  bow. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  words,  but  his  voice  was  so 
exactly  what  it  had  been  described  to  me  by  my  father  that 
1  cannot  forget  the  effect  it  produced  on  me. 

I  never,  unfortunately,  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the 
celebrated  Charles  Dickens,  but  the  following  amusing  letter 
was  given  me  many  years  ago,  and  I  have  received  the  kind 
permission  of  Mr  Dickens,  K.C.,  to  publish  it. 

"  BROADSTAIRS, 
"Monday,  \^th  October  1857. 

"Mr  DEAR  BELL, — I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  such  a  paper  as 
you  describe — am  sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  the  offer — and  shall 
hopefully  expect  it. 

"  I  fear  there  is  small  chance  of  our  meeting  on  this  present  shore, 
as  we  are  in  the  preliminary  convulsions  of  moving  (into  a  new  house 
in  town),  and  my  other  half  and  I  are  likely  to  go  away,  in  a  day  or 
two,  in  a  paroxysm  of  the  disorder.  But,  if  she  find  Mrs  Bell  at 
home  when  she  brings  this,  she  will  rend  her  amiable  heart  with  a 
description  of  our  sufferings.  The  last  attack  (of  painters)  has  been 
frightfully  severe.  The  next  fit  (of  upholsterers)  threatens  darkly — 
Faithfully  yours  always,  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

"  ROBERT  BELL,  ESQ." 
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I  see  that  Dickens  presented  a  petition  to  the  Temple  on 
2oth  April  1855  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  students'  list  on  account  of  literature  engrossing  his 
time,  and  to  have  his  deposit  money  returned  to  him. 
This  was  done. 

I  think  the  most  brilliant  entertainment  at  which  I  was 
ever  present  in  Middle  Temple  Hall  was  the  luncheon  given 
by  the  Benchers  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  ist  December 
1882,  when  he  visited  the  City  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
Law  Courts.  Sir  Francis  Roxburgh  was  then  the  Treasurer, 
and  his  eldest  daughter  received  the  Prince.  1  shall  never 
forget  the  extraordinary  resemblance  of  the  latter  to  Holbein's 
portrait  of  his  ancestor  Henry  VIII. ,  as  he  walked  down  the 
corridor  in  his  barrister's  flowing  robe,  which  he  wore  over 
some  uniform.  It  made  him  look  excessively  broad,  so  that, 
although  his  features  were  certainly  finer  than  those  of  the 
Tudor  king,  his  whole  type  and  colouring  appeared  much 
the  same.  We  all  remarked  upon  this.  Owing  to  the 
early  hour  at  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Sandring- 
ham,  the  Princess  Alexandra  did  not  accompany  him,  to  our 
great  regret. 

Mr  Butler  Aspinall,  K.C.,  has  told  me  that  Sir  Samuel 
Evans  (now  President  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court), 
when  Solicitor-General,  happened  to  be  the  Junior  Bencher 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Inn,  had  to  ring  the  bell,  whenever  required,  for  the  other 
Benchers.  He  performed  this  duty  with  a  very  good  grace, 
and  did  not  put  on  any  airs.  Mr  Aspinall  said  it  seemed 
rather  odd,  his  telling  the  Solicitor-General  to  get  up  and 
ring  the  bell. 
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THE  TEMPLE — continued. 

ANOTHER  old  friend  of  ours — long  since  dead,  alas  ! — was 
Mr  C.  H.  Hopwood,  Q.C.,  for  many  years  member  for 
Stockport,  and  afterwards  for  a  division  of  Lancashire.  He 
was  an  advanced  Liberal  and  an  old  Parliamentary  confrere 
of  my  husband's. 

I  received  a  very  unexpected  gift  some  years  ago  from 
Mrs  James  Anderson,  the  widow  of  Master  James  Anderson, 
Q.C.,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  model  made  use 
of  by  Watts  for  the  body  and  legs  in  his  portrait  of  the 
then  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  a  beautiful  edition  of  Juvenal, 
dated  1475,  w*tn  Mr  Hopley  White's  name  on  it,  etched 
by  hand,  and  dated  1 807,  and  below  :  "  Presented  by  H. 
Hopley  White,  Q.C.,  to  James  Anderson,  Q.C.,  1871. 
Presented  by  the  desire  of  James  Anderson,  Q.C.,  to  Mrs 
Richard  Knight  Causton,  1888."  My  father  was  some- 
what scandalised  at  such  a  work  being  left  to  me,  but 
I  jokingly  reassured  him  that  as  I  did  not  read  Latin  I 
could  not  be  harmed  by  its  coarseness.  There  are  one 
or  two  beautifully  illuminated  letters  in  this  interesting 
volume,  with  the  gold  still  wonderfully  bright.  I  naturally 
highly  prize  it.  I  think  Mr  Anderson  left  it  to  me  for 
the  reason  of  my  having  published  the  Roman  story  entitled 
Claudius. 

Mr  John  Farley  Leith,  Q.C.,  was  another  early  friend 
to  whom  we  were  much  attached.  I  well  remember  as  a 
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child  many  a  delightful  juvenile  party  at  his  house  in 
Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park  ;  and  after  my  marriage  Mr 
Leith  and  my  husband  became  Parliamentary  colleagues 
and  great  friends,  as  he  was  Liberal  member  for  Aberdeen. 
Mr  Leith  was  a  very  good-looking  man  with  a  fresh  com- 
plexion, bright  blue  eyes,  beautiful  white  hair,  and  charming 
manners.  He  was  opposed  to  everything  having  the  slightest 
tinge  of  intolerance. 

I  come  now  to  Lord  Young,  the  well-known  Scotch 
judge,  whom  we  were  delighted  to  number  amongst  the 
circle  of  our  friends.  He  was  possessed  of  a  ready  and 
somewhat  caustic  wit,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  never 
exercised  against  any  member  of  our  family,  for  whom,  and 
especially  for  my  father,  he  always  expressed  real  affection 
and  respect,  as  the  following  extracts  from  one  or  two  of 
his  letters  to  me,  written  when  he  was  over  eighty  years  of 
age,  will  show.  He  also  greatly  admired  our  mutual  friend 
Canon  Ainger  : 

"  I  should  not  like  to  be  in  town  over  a  Sunday  without 
giving  myself,  by  writing  to  you,  the  chance  of  having  the 
joy  of  being  of  your  usual  party  on  that  day.  You  will 
therefore  please  regard  this  as  an  offer  from  me  to  be 
accepted  or  bluntly  refused.  I,  of  course,  hope  to  find 
Lady  R.  and  perhaps  also  another  sister  with  you,  should  I 
have  the  happiness  of  being  admitted.  Our  dear  old  friend 
Ainger  has  gone  to  join  other  old  and  dear  friends,  who 
have  also  gone  and  left  us  mourning." 

I  give  a  sentence  or  two  from  his  last  letter  to  me,  written 
in  April  1907,  when  he  must  have  been  about  eighty-eight  : 
"  The  anticipation  of  the  joy  of  dining  with  you,  and,  when 
with  you,  the  memory  you  bring  to  me  of  your  beloved 
father,  I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  find  words  to  express." 
These  were  the  last  words  he  ever  penned  to  me.  I  was 
never  to  receive  another  kind  note  from  him,  for  the  dear 
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old  man  was  soon  afterwards  called  away  by  death,  to  our 
great  grief,  for  he  left  a  distinct  void  in  the  charmed  circle 
of  our  intellectual  friends. 

1  see  that  I  have  several  references  to  him  in  my  diary, 
which  appear  to  me  worthy  of  quotation.  "  3oth  January 
1901. — Old  Lord  Young  with  one  of  his  sons  appeared 
most  unexpectedly  just  as  Nellie  and  I  were  half  way 
through  luncheon,  and  were  about  to  enjoy  (at  least  I 
was)  some  treacle  pudding.  We  asked  them  into  the 
dining-room,  and  our  old  friend  seated  himself  in  the  arm- 
chair, and  was  soon  eating  treacle  pudding  accompanied  by  a 
glass  of  port.  *  Stickles,'  our  black  cat,  seemed  enraptured 
with  him,  and,  after  sitting  at  his  elbow  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  went  on  to  his  knees  and  was  much  petted  and  fussed 
up.  Lord  Young  had  just  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  been  sworn  in.  He  had  knelt  and  kissed  the 
hand  of  Edward  VII.,  who  afterwards  shook  hands  with 
him.  He  said  the  new  King  looked  well.  Lord  Young 
was  much  upset  at  the  Queen's  death,  and  asked  me  to 
guess  his  age.  I  hesitated,  and  he  added,  c  I  am  six  weeks 
younger  than  the  late  Queen.' ' 

Later  I  write  :  "  We  had  a  pleasant  evening.  {  Stickles ' 
very  much  on  the  alert,  and  fascinating  us  as  usual.  Lord 
Young  told  us  several  very  amusing  stories.  He  is  a  great 
raconteur.  Amongst  others  this  I  remember  :  *  A  young 
lady,  in  conversation  with  friends  of  the  same  sex,  boasted 
of  her  conquests,  and  said  that  she  had  had  twenty  young 
men  at  her  feet.  "  Ah  !  chiropodists,  I  suppose,"  observed 
the  sympathetic  listener.' ' 

Lord  Young  dined  with  us  again  in  1901.  He  was  as 
full  of  anecdotes  as  usual.  Amongst  these  I  recollect  the 
following  :  "  Sir  W.  Miller,  when  engaging  a  butler, 
remarked  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  family  prayers, 
and  should  expect  his  butler  to  attend  them.  '  Certainly,' 
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replied  the  man  ;  '  but  I  suppose  that  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  wages  ! '  Lord  Young  wanted  a 
hansom  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night  to  take  him  to  King's 
Cross,  whence  he  was  travelling  by  the  night  mail  to  Scot- 
land. Not  one  could  be  found,  showing  how  deserted 
London  was  even  then,  before  the  craze  for  week-end 
jaunts  set  in,  on  Sunday  evenings  ;  so  he  had  to  be  seen  off 
in  a  four-wheeler.  At  one  of  the  Sunday  dinners  to  which 
he  refers  in  his  letters  he  happened  to  sit  next  another  old 
and  great  friend  of  ours — namely,  Sir  James  Vaughan,  the 
able  police  magistrate  at  Bow  Street.  I  believe  they 
must  have  been  almost  contemporaries  as  regards  age, 
and  it  was  most  interesting  to  hear  the  two  veterans  dis- 
coursing with  one  another,  their  heads  almost  touching. 
Suddenly,  and  with  his  accustomed  bluntness,  Lord  Young 
turned  to  me  and  said  dictatorially,  "  Ask  him  (Sir  James) 
his  age  !  "  Realising  that  this  was  treading  upon  dangerous 
ground,  I  whispered,  "  Perhaps  he  would  not  like  it,"  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  He  repeated  the  command  still  more 
emphatically ;  so  I  said,  screwing  up  my  courage,  "  Sir 
James,  Lord  Young  wishes  to  know  how  old  you  are  ? " 
"Then  I  shall  not  tell  him,"  was  the  equally  emphatic 
reply. 

I  could  never  forgive  myself  if  I  omitted  Sir  John 
Day  from  my  list  of  distinguished  Middle  Temple 
Benchers  with  whom  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  on 
terms  of  real  friendship  for  many  years.  The  pleasant 
hours  spent  in  his  companionship  are  for  ever  engraven  in 
our  memories.  Small  Sunday  gatherings  at  our  house  and 
delightful  parties  at  his,  when  he  would  proudly  show  us 
his  unrivalled  collection  of  sketches,  and  paintings  by  famous 
Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  called,  I  believe,  the  Barbizon 
School,  are  among  some  of  our  most  cherished  recollections. 
His  art  collection  fetched  no  less  than  £103,546  when  sold 
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in  1909.  I  well  remember  the  distress  of  Lady  Day  (his 
first  wife)  when  Sir  John  suggested  taking  down  all  the 
pictures  in  his  fine  house  in  Collingham  Gardens  every 
month  and  hanging  up  another  set,  the  wall  space  being 
quite  insufficient  to  show  off  all  his  valuable  paintings. 
*  Just  imagine  the  constant  state  of  muddle  the  house 
would  be  in  ? "  poor  Lady  Day  said  pathetically.  The 
judge  most  kindly  gave  me  two  sittings  for  a  crayon 
portrait,  of  which  a  copy  is  given.  I  possess  a  number  of 
his  letters,  which  are  interesting  for  the  reason  that  he 
retained  up  to  the  last  the  old-fashioned  style  of  wind- 
ing up  thus :  "  Yours  most  gratefully  and  respectfully, 
John  C.  Day." 

Also  the  following  amusing  letter,  which  I  think  is  worth 

quoting  : 

"8M  August  1889. 

"DEAR  MRS  CAUSTON, — I  cannot  express  my  sense  of  shame, — 
my  dismay — and  grief, — my  utter  humiliation — and  hopeless  grief, — 
when  calling  at  your  house  very  punctually  this  afternoon,  I  found  that 
through  some  most  reprehensible  mistake  of  mine,  I  had  detained  you 
awaiting  me  all  yesterday  (Wednesday)  afternoon,  and  in  vain.  I  do 
most  humbly  and  most  sincerely  beg  your  pardon.  I  cannot  imagine 
how  my  sad  mistake  arose.  My  only  hope  of  forgiveness  lies  in 
your  kindliness  and  generosity.  I  trust  that  I  shall  receive  from  you 
the  most  indulgent  and  merciful  consideration.  I  trust  that  the 
very  bracing  air  of  Thanet  will  most  thoroughly  restore  your 
strength,  and  fit  you  for  perfect  enjoyment  of  your  German  and 
Italian  holiday.  After  which  I  will  again  venture  to  apply  for  a 
sitting.  Give  my  kindest  regards  to  Mr  Causton,  and  believe  me, 
dear  Mrs  Causton,  — Ever  your  devoted  and  most  respectful  servant, 

"JOHN  C.  DAY." 

And  yet  again  :  "  And  allow  me  ever  to  remain,  dear  Mrs 
Causton,  your  very  much  indebted  and  most  respectful 
servant,  John  C.  Day." 
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"  I  have  recently  been  sitting  several  times  as  a  model  of  the 
c  Beast '  to  a  very  distinguished  artist,  to  whom  I  am  kindly  allowed 
to  give  references.  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  find  me  tractable 
and  patient,  as  well  as  a  happy  sitter  under  your  kindly  auspices. — 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  Mrs  Causton,  your  devoted  and 
very  respectful  servant,  JOHN  C.  DAY." 

We  met  the  judge  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol  many  years 
ago.  He  was  travelling  with  two  friends,  both  well  known 
to  us — namely,  Mr  William  Willis,  Q.C.  (then  M.P.  for 
Colchester),  and  Mr  Lumley  Smith,  Q.C.  ;  and  a  more 
strikingly  contrasted  trio  could  hardly  have  been  imagined. 
The  judge  was  an  ardent  Roman  Catholic  ;  Mr  Willis  was 
an  equally  ardent  Baptist ;  and  Mr  Lumley  Smith  (now 
Judge  Lumley  Smith)  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  calmness  acted  as  a  soothing  factor  when 
arguments,  which  occasionally  became  somewhat  heated, 
arose.  We  made  a  trip  to  the  KOnigsee  Lake  together, 
Mr  Willis  as  usual  being  provided  with  his  pocket  Milton, 
from  which  he  from  time  to  time  favoured  us  with  most 
dramatic  quotations.  We  were  all  being  rowed  in  a  small 
boat  on  that  lovely  lake,  when  Mr  Willis,  deeming  the 
moment  auspicious,  I  conclude,  began  to  declaim  the 
magnificent  description  of  Satan  from  the  Paradise  Lost. 
The  judge,  half  in  jest,  turned  round  with  some  slighting 
observation,  which  irritated  Mr  Willis  almost  past  bearing. 
"  He  ought  to  know  better  than  to  joke  on  such  a  serious 
subject,"  exclaimed  the  irate  Q.C.  We  had  to  smooth 
matters  over.  On  the  way  back  to  Salzburg  in  our 
carriage  we  started  a  game  of  quotations.  Each  in  turn 
had  to  quote  some  line  or  lines  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  succession.  I  gave  "  Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid 
to  strike,"  etc,  till  I  forgot  what  followed.  Mr  Willis,  all 
enthusiasm,  had  the  carriage  stopped  to  a  walking  speed, 
despite  all  our  protests,  and  paced  along  by  the  side,  his 
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hands  pressed  against  his  temples,  in  the  effort  to  recall  the 
remainder  of  the  passage.  At  length  he  was  successful, 
and,  motioning  to  the  coachman  to  stop,  he  spouted  it  to 
us  with  extraordinary  fervour.  At  Homburg  we  went 
to  a  great  military  review,  Mr  Willis  being  on  the  box 
of  the  carriage.  Arrived  at  the  scene,  our  friend,  extend- 
ing his  arms,  exclaimed,  as  he  faced  the  troops,  "  I  had 
rather  see  the  face  of  John  Bright  than  all  this  armed 
multitude,"  and  the  expression  in  his  countenance  of  con- 
tempt for  the  German  legions  was  most  amusing. 

Many  instances  of  his  quickness  and  wit  in  repartee 
are  extant.  The  following  was  given  me  by  Sir  Thomas 
Berridge  :  At  Easter  1889,  Day  and  Willis  were  staying  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel,Eastbourne,foran  Easter  vacation.  Conversa- 
tion turned  upon  their  friends  in  the  legal  profession.  At  this 
time  Lord  Justice  Brett  (afterwards  Lord  Esher)  had  been 
appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  it  was  mentioned  that  he 
had  gone  for  his  holiday  to  the  South  of  France.  The  possi- 
bility of  his  letters  or  his  baggage  being  imposingly  addressed 
"  Master  of  the  ROLLS  "  was  suggested,  upon  which  Day 
observed,  "  I  wonder  what  that  would  convey  to  the  mind  of 
a  Frenchman  ? "  Quick  as  lightning  came  Willis's  ready 
response  :  "  Oh,  Pharaoh's  chief  BAKER,  I  suppose  !  " 

The  judge  and  my  husband  (who  is  renowned  as  a 
quick  walker)  vied  with  each  other  in  their  pedestrian 
powers  ;  the  former  explaining  that  his  infallible  rule  was 
to  pass  everybody  he  met  who  was  going  in  the  same 
direction,  and  this  rule  he  certainly  carried  out. 

Here  for  the  present  I  take  leave  of  Sir  John  and  Mr 
Willis.  I  refer  to  both  in  other  chapters.  The  former 
figures  as  a  guest  at  one  of  our  Sunday  evening  dinners, 
and  Mr  Willis  has  already  taken  a  prominent  place  in  con- 
nection with  Colchester  and  the  1880  election,  for  without 
his  striking  personality  any  description  of  the  scenes  which 
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took  place  then  in  that  ancient  borough  would  appear  flat 
and  meagre. 

We  met  Mr  Beavan,  who  was  also  a  Bencher  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  years  ago  at  Venice.  I  see  that  he  was 
born  as  far  back  as  1802,  and  died  in  1884.  His  great 
work  chanced  to  be  some  Law  Reports  from  1840  to  1869, 
which  were  published  in  several  volumes.  My  husband 
was  telling  him  a  story  about  Mr  E.  K.  Karslake,  who, 
when  he  was  M.P.  for  Colchester,  ordered  a  coffin,  with 
the  object  probably  of  ingratiating  himself  with  an  under- 
taker constituent.  This  coffin  was  duly  delivered  at  his 
London  house  one  evening  during  a  dinner-party.  He  was 
described  as  having  filled  it  with  dryasdust  old  books. 
"  And  do  you  know  what  those  dryasdust  books  were  ? " 
said  Mr  Beavan  ;  "  they  were  my  Reports  !  !  ! " 

I  turn  now  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  my  recollections 
of  one  or  two  of  the  members  of  that  Inn  with  whom  we 
were,  or  are,  personally  acquainted. 

The  Inner  Temple  Hall  and  its  precincts  are  almost 
as  much  a  terra  incognita  to  me  as  the  Middle  Temple 
is  familiar.  I  have  only,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  once 
or  twice  attended  functions  there.  I  lunched  in  the 
Parliament  Chamber  one  Sunday  some  years  ago  on  the 
kind  invitation,  I  think,  of  our  friend  Sir  Joseph  Leese, 
a  Bencher  ;  and  I  have  been  to  a  very  interesting  concert 
in  the  Hall  given  by  Dr  Walford  Davies  and  the  choir 
boys. 

On  Christmas  Day  in  1912  an  old  friend,  Mr  J.  M. 
Moorsom,  K.C.,  kindly  invited  us  in  to  shelter  from  the  rain 
after  service  in  the  Temple  Church,  and  showed  me  round 
the  Hall.  1  was  much  interested  in  the  fine  portrait  of 
Judge  Jeffreys,  which  hangs  next  that  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow.  The  face  was  more  youthful  than  I  expected — 
perhaps  I  had  thought  to  see  the  features  of  some  hoary 
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sinner  ;  but  the  thick  sensual  lips  and  coarse  chin  were 
unmistakable,  and  one  could  quite  picture  their  owner 
sentencing  some  unhappy  labourer  in  the  Monmouth  re- 
bellion to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  without  mercy. 
I  see  that  Jeffreys  was  Common  Serjeant  at  twenty-three, 
and  Recorder  at  thirty.  He  died  in  the  Tower  in  1689, 
aged  only  forty-one. 

I  come  now  to  a  more  modern  Lord  Chancellor,  one  of 
the  great  men  who  have  from  Lord  Thurlow's  day  down- 
wards filled  that  high  office — namely,  Lord  Halsbury,  a  truly 
giant  veteran.  Despite  his  more  than  fourscore  years  and 
ten — for  I  believe  he  was  born  in  1825, — his  eye  is  not  dim 
nor  his  natural  strength  abated,  as  witness  his  heroic  exertions 
as  a  "  Die-hard,"  when  he  led  -that  doughty  band  in  the 
House  of  Lords  against  the  Liberal  Government  a  year  or 
two  ago.  A  well-known  judge  said  to  me  quite  recently, 
"  Old  Halsbury  is  still  the  strongest  judge  we  have  on  the 
bench.  His  intellect  is  as  keen  and  as  powerful  as  ever. 
I  would  rather  be  tried  by  him  than  by  anybody  else." 
Notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  our  political 
beliefs,  and  his  truly  old-fashioned  Toryism,  we  have  a  real 
affection  for  Lord  Halsbury,  and  his  letter  of  congratulation 
to  my  husband  upon  his  peerage  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  that  he  received.  Lady  Halsbury  once  said  to 
my  sister  that  she  could  not  understand  how  anybody  as 
nice  as  her  brother-in-law  could  possibly  be  a  Liberal.  In 
the  kindness  of  his  heart  Lord  Halsbury  granted  me  a 
sitting  a  year  or  two  ago  for  a  little  pencil  sketch,  which  he 
signed,  and  which  naturally  I  prize  very  much.  I  have 
ventured  to  reproduce  it  in  my  book. 

It  was  on  3ist  October  1908  that  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Lady  Halsbury  saying  that  his  lordship  would  give 
me  half  an  hour's  sitting.  Of  course  I  was  delighted  to 
have  such  a  chance.  I  found  my  sitter  very  poorly,  with  a 
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severe  influenza  cold,  but  with  all  his  accustomed  life  and 
vivacity.  The  butler  looked  much  amused  when  I  was 
shown  in.  I  expect  that  my  sitter  had  been  expressing  his 
disgust  loudly  at  having  to  sit.  I  afterwards  told  Richard 
that  his  consent  was  won  entirely,  in  my  opinion,  on  the 
ground  of  friendship,  for  we  well  know  in  what  light  this 
good  old  Tory  of  the  Tories  regards  Liberals.  I  believe  we 
are  really  pariahs  to  him.  My  sitter  raised  no  difficulty 
about  signing  the  little  sketch.  He  said  he  was  ready  to 
sign  his  name  to  anything  but  a  bill.  My  husband  was  at 
a  little  dinner  given  at  Homburg  by  Lord  Selby  to  celebrate 
Lord  Halsbury's  eightieth  birthday.  It  was  upon  another 
and  later  occasion  when  he  and  Lady  Halsbury  were  leaving 
there  for  Switzerland  that  the  following  amusing  incident 
occurred. 

Our  poor  friend  Sir  Edward  Law,  at  one  time  Finance 
Minister  in  India — that  brilliant  and  somewhat  eccentric 
character,  now,  alas  !  dead — played  a  practical  joke  upon  my 
husband  which  for  a  day  or  two  caused  him  much  uneasiness. 
He  was  at  the  station  to  say  good-bye  to  the  travellers,  and, 
having  seen  the  train  off,  found  to  his  consternation  that  all 
Lord  Halsbury's  luggage  had  been  left  behind  on  the  plat- 
form. He  and  a  lady  friend,  grieved  for  the  worry  and  vexa- 
tion which  this  would  naturally  cause,  set  to  work  at  once  to 
get  the  luggage  forwarded  on  as  quickly  as  possible.  Know- 
ing Sir  Francis  Oppenheimer,  our  Consul  at  Frankfort,  my 
husband  instantly  telephoned  to  him  explaining  the  cata- 
strophe and  asking  him  to  see  that  the  luggage  was  got 
through  the  Custom  House  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
and  also  asking  him  to  meet  Lord  Halsbury,  who  was  in  the 
train  from  Homburg  to  Frankfort,  and  tell  him  what  steps 
he  had  taken.  Then,  feeling  that  he  had  done  all  that  he 
could,  he  went  away  quite  easy  in  his  mind.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  he  chanced  to  met  Sir  Edward  going  to  the  rail- 
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way  station.  He  had  a  letter  which  he  was  reading  in  his 
hand.  "  Oh  !  "  he  exclaimed,  upon  catching  sight  of  him, 
"  here  is  such  a  letter  from  Halsbury  !  He  is  furious  !  He 
says  he  saw  his  luggage  most  carefully  labelled  for  London, 

but  some  d fool  has  been  and  upset  all  his  arrangements 

by  having  it  forwarded  on  to  him,  and  it  is  now  following 
him  all  over  Switzerland  !  "  My  husband's  consternation 
can  be  imagined.  He  said,  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  had  a  finger 
in  that  pie,"  and  began  to  turn  over  in  his  mind  what  could 
be  done  to  remedy  the  mistake  he  had  unwittingly  com- 
mitted. He  determined  to  bicycle  over  to  Frankfort  at  once 
and  see  Sir  Francis.  Alas  !  when  he  got  there  he  found  only 
Lady  Oppenheimer  at  home,  her  son  being  at  Homburg  that 
afternoon.  In  despair  my  husband  cycled  back,  and  almost 
the  first  person  he  met  was  Sir  Francis,  who  greeted  him 
effusively.  "  Oh,  my  dear  Causton,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  have  had  the  most  charming  letter  from 
Halsbury.  He  says  he  really  does  not  know  what  they 
would  have  done  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  kindness  in 
seeing  that  their  luggage  was  sent  on  after  them  as  quickly 
as  possible  ! "  It  turned  out  that  Sir  Edward  had  manu- 
factured the  whole  story,  and  had  been  playing  a  practical 
joke,  which  gave  my  husband  a  "  mauvais  quart  d'heure." 

Perhaps,  while  upon  the  subject  of  Sir  Edward  Law  and 
Homburg,  I  might  as  well  add  another  joke  of  which  he  was 
the  author  some  few  years  ago.  I  must  preface  it  by 
explaining  that  my  husband's  name  and  title  were  then,  in 
full,  "  The  Right  Hon.  Richard  Knight  Causton,"  that  he 
was  at  the  time  Paymaster-General  in  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, and  that  in  its  early  days,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
my  father  had  charge  of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill. 
Without  this  explanation  my  readers  might  fail  to  appreciate 
the  wit  of  the  following. 

Upon  my  husband's  arrival  at  Homburg  one  autumn  he 
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chanced  to  meet  Sir  Edward  Law,  who  at  once  exclaimed, 
"  Oh  !  1  knew  you  were  coming  !  "  upon  which  my  husband 
replied,  "  Why,  how  did  you  know  that  ?  "  "  Oh,  there  was 
an  account  of  you  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung"  replied  Sir 
Edward.  "  Is  that  so  ? "  said  my  husband,  somewhat  sur- 
prised. "  I  should  like  to  see  a  copy."  And  the  following 
was  afterwards  handed  to  him  by  Sir  Edward  : 

"  Translation  from  the  l  Frankfurter  Zeitung ' 

"  The  Right  Reverend  Knight,  Sir  Causton,  is  expected  shortly 
at  Bad  Homburg.  The  title  of  Paymaster-General  is  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  this  distinguished  statesman.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  left  the  party  of  that  politician  when 
he  refused  to  follow  the  great  Mr  Gladstone  in  giving  Home  Rule 
to  Scotland.  Sir  Causton  is  a  warm  Germanophile,  and  he  visits 
Germany  every  year.  He  is  generally  accompanied  by  his  talented 
wife  and  sister-in-law,  the  Duchess  of  Roxburgh,  but  the  action  of 
the  Lords'  Chamber  in  forcing  the  deceased  wife's  sister  on  the 
Government  has  unfortunately  prevented  these  ladies  from  accom- 
panying Sir  Causton  on  his  present  journey. 

"  [All  copyrights  reserved.]  " 

I  think  that  most  people  will  agree  that  the  above  is 
really  an  extremely  witty  farrago  of  nonsense. 

I  was  much  interested  to  see  Lord  Halsbury  following 
the  coffin  of  Gladstone,  in  company  with  the  most  famous  in 
the  land,  at  his  public  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey.  I 
wondered  if  some  memories  of  various  observations  regarding 
the  illustrious  dead,  which  he  had  made  to  me  in  the  course 
of  conversation  a  few  months  earlier,  stirred  within  him  as 
he  marched  in  solemn  procession  behind  the  great  tribune 
of  the  people  up  the  nave  on  that  eventful  day  ! 

In  June  1908  Lord  Halsbury  most  kindly,  at  my 
brother's  request,  opened  some  new  schools  at  Norwood. 
In  doing  this  he  made  a  violent  speech,  to  which,  being  on 
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the  platform,  I  was  forced  to  sit  and  listen  quietly.  He 
spoke  of  the  Government  laying  hands  upon  other  people's 
property,  to  which  he  would  never  be  a  party.  Of  course, 
it  was  the  Education  Bill  to  which  he  referred  in  these 
terms. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Lord  Halsbury  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Bench  stalls  on  Christmas  Day  1912.  We  hope  that  he  may 
still  be  spared  for  some  time  to  give  his  country  the  benefit 
of  his  ripened,  and  as  yet  undimmed,  experience  and  great 
legal  knowledge. 

Sir  Robert  Reid,  now  Lord  Loreburn,  known  familiarly 
amongst  his  intimates  as  "  Bob  Reid,"  used  also  to  be  one 
of  our  circle  of  early  Parliamentary  friends. 

Then  there  was  Mr  Asher,  the  distinguished-looking 
and  dignified  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland  and  Dean  of 
Faculty,  and  also  Mr  Mellor,  Q.C.,  at  one  time  M.P.  for 
Grantham,  and  afterwards  for  a  division  of  Nottingham- 
shire. About  twenty  years  ago  he  was  Deputy-Speaker  and 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  which  onerous  position, 
with  his  kindliness  of  heart  and  urbanity,  he  found  it  well- 
nigh  impossible  in  those  turbulent  times  to  control  the 
unruly  spirits  in  Committee. 

Then,  to  turn  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  it  used  to  be  a 
pleasure  for  us  to  see  Mr  Cherry,  before  he  obtained  high 
judicial  office  in  Ireland,  at  our  house  ;  and  also  poor  Mr 
Redmond  Barry,  who  has  just,  to  our  grief,  been  compelled 
to  resign  the  Lord  Chancellorship  of  Ireland  on  account 
of  ill-health.1  I  remember  the  latter  once  telling  me  that 
Mr  Cherry's  chief  amusement  and  relaxation  was  "  bell- 
ringing  "  ;  whereupon  a  witty  Irish  lady  observed,  upon 
Mr  Cherry's  appointment,  "  It  is  not  bell-ringing  but  wire- 
pulling !  " 

1  now  come  to  one  or  two  of  those  whom  I  must  class 

1  Since  writing  the  above  he  has,  alas  !  passed  away. 
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as  belonging  to  the  younger  generation  of  Middle  and  Inner 
Templars.  In  it  are  included  such  valued  friends  and  dis- 
tinguished lights  of  the  legal  profession  as  Lord  Mersey, 
Sir  Samuel  Evans,  Sir  Thomas  Horridge,  and  Sir  David 
Brynmor  Jones,  K.C.  ;  also  our  old  friend,  Sir  Henry 
Sutton,  whose  illness  we  deplore.  Lord  Gorell  (who  has 
passed  away,  alas !  since  these  lines  were  penned)  alsc 
belongs  to  later  times,  like  his  Honour  Judge  Lloyd  Morgan 
and  many  others — but  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for 
me  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  those  whose  society  we  have  so 
much  enjoyed  during,  in  some  cases,  nearly  half  a  century. 

Lawyers  are  popularly  supposed  to  talk  shop.  Be  it 
so.  In  my  opinion  it  is  most  interesting  "shop,"  gener- 
ally full  of  brightness  and  wit,  that  are  sadly  lacking  in 
average  English  conversation.  "  Of  the  earth  earthy,"  was 
my  father's  definition  of  the  dinner-table  chat  at  a  dull 
house  years  ago,  and  I  very  often  find  that  description  still 
applicable.  As  the  daughter  of  a  lawyer  I  may  be  prejudiced, 
but  at  all  events  I  am  candid. 

I  bid  farewell  to  my  recollections  of  the  Temple  with 
great  regret.  I  have  spent  many  pleasant  moments  in 
living  with  the  past,  and  it  was  a  painful  shock  to  me  the 
other  day,  when  lunching  in  the  Middle  Temple  Parliament 
Chamber,  to  find  myself,  like  some  prehistoric  man,  or 
rather  woman,  thrown  amongst  a  later  race  of  human  beings 
to  whom  my  early  Temple  experiences  were,  in  very  truth, 
as  a  sealed  book. 


CHAPTER  XII 

MASTERS    OF    THE    TEMPLE  I     DEAN    VAUGHAN, 
CANON    AINGER. 

WHAT  a  vision  of  striking  contrasts  is  recalled  by  the  mere 
mention  of  these  two  names,  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  seen  and  known  both  these  remarkable  men  ! 
Each  in  his  own  special  r61e  was  unique.  They  were  too 
diverse  in  their  gifts  to  clash  ;  and  as  they  were  in  this 
respect  as  the  poles  asunder,  so  also  were  they  in  their 
persons.  To  my  great  regret  I  never  made  a  little  pencil 
sketch  of  the  famous  Doncaster  divine,  but  1  have  ventured 
to  include  one  of  Canon  Ainger  which  I  took  many  years 
ago  in  my  father's  drawing-room.  He  seemed  pleased  with 
it,  his  only  comment  being  that  1  had  made  him  look  too 
"  boyish."  This  criticism  he  has  confirmed  by  the  lines  which 
he  has  written  below  it.  His  was  indeed  a  face  very  difficult 
to  portray.  It  changed  from  moment  to  moment  with  his 
moods  :  at  one  instant,  as  my  father  very  truthfully  ob- 
served, he  looked  ninety  years  of  age,  and  at  another  only 
nineteen. 

The  celebrated  Dr  Vaughan,  afterwards  Dean  of  Llan- 
daff,  became  Master  of  the  Temple  in  1869.  He  had 
associated  with  him,  as  "  Reader,"  Alfred  Ainger,  appointed 
in  1866 — the  former  preaching  in  the  morning,  and  the 
latter  in  the  afternoon.  I  feel  that  any  description  on  paper, 
however  vivid,  can  only  inadequately  picture  to  the  eye  of 
the  reader  the  remarkable  contrast  presented  by  Vaughan 
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and  Aingcr,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  The  former 
was  an  elderly  man,  inclining  to  stoutness,  with  a  healthy 
complexion,  a  measured  walk  (quite  peculiar  to  himself),  and 
an  inscrutable  smile,  which  used  to  fill  me  with  alarm  when- 
ever it  broke  over  his  face  in  conversation,  for  it  gave  me 
the  impression  that  I  must  have  said  something  so  foolish 
as  to  call  forth  his  compassionate  pity.  His  features  were 
as  calm  and  sedate  as  Canon  Ainger's  were  mobile  ;  and 
this  remarkable  series  of  contrasts  extended  to  their  figures, 
for  the  Canon's  frame  was  thin  almost  to  asceticism, 
and  his  face,  absolutely  devoid  of  hair,  was  the  colour 
of  parchment.  From  this  peculiar  setting  shone  forth  a 
pair  of  the  strangest  and  most  expressive  blue  eyes. 
When  first  I  saw  him  in  church  his  hair  was  darkish 
and  fell  about  his  brow  in  rather  long  locks  ;  but  for  many 
years  it  had  become  snow-white,  which  added  to  the 
weird  and  almost  unearthly  pallor  of  his  face.  He  had 
a  most  characteristic  habit  (which  lasted  to  the  end)  of 
throwing  back  his  head  with  a  jerk  and  pushing  back 
his  hair  from  his  brow.  I  used  to  note  the  difference 
between  the  two  men  as  they  followed  the  choir  down  the 
steps  by  our  seats — the  slow,  careful  tread  of  the  one,  and 
the  bowed  head,  bent  frame,  and  long,  swinging  movement 
of  the  other. 

We  numbered  the  Dean  and  Mrs  Vaughan,  who  was 
the  sister  of  Dean  Stanley,  amongst  our  friends.  I  well 
remember  the  first  time  I  met  them  in  society.  It  was 
at  my  father's  house,  and  he  was  deputed  to  take  me  in 
to  dinner.  I  was  very  nervous,  and  wondered  if  I  should 
be  intellectual  enough  to  take  my  proper  part  in  conversa- 
tion with  him.  1  was  soon  relieved,  however.  His  first 
words,  when  we  seated  ourselves  at  table  and  he  had  glanced 
round,  were,  "  Don't  you  think  black  velvet  is  the  most 
suitable  material  for  an  elderly  lady  to  wear  ? "  We  used 
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to  attend  Mrs  Vaughan's  afternoon  parties  at  the  Master's 
house.  She  was  most  entertaining.  One  habit  she  had 
which  was  decidedly  trying.  She  was  very  stout,  but  quick 
in  her  movements,  with  dark  vivacious  eyes,  and  if  she 
brought  a  man  across  the  room  to  introduce  him  to  us  she 
could  be  heard  describing  to  him  at  length  the  various  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  one's  antecedents,  relatives,  circumstances, 
etc.,  much  to  the  confusion  of  those  concerned.  The  Christy 
Minstrel  story  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  true.  I  fancy  that 
it  is  comparatively  well  known  ;  but  as  some  of  my  readers 
may  not  have  heard  it,  I  shall  include  it  in  my  list  of  anec- 
dotes. Dr  Vaughan  had  amongst  his  class  of  Biblical 
students,  called  his  "  Doves,"  a  number  of  coloured  men. 
One  evening  he  invited  these  latter  to  dinner,  and  he  and 
Mrs  Vaughan  were  awaiting  their  arrival  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Time  went  on  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the  expected 
guests.  The  Dean  rang  the  bell  to  make  inquiries,  and  the 
page-boy,  on  being  cross  examined,  at  length  said  that  the 
only  time  the  bell  had  rung  he  found  it  was  simply  to 
admit  a  troupe  of  "  Christy  Minstrels,"  and  he  had  quickly 
packed  them  off!  A  friend  assures  me  most  positively 
that  the  supposed  Christy  Minstrels  were  none  other  than 
the  members  of  a  mission  from  King  Mtesa  of  Uganda, 
who  were  sent  over  here  in  consequence  of  Stanley 
the  explorer's  visit.  They  found  great  difficulty  in  eating 
the  scroll  (rolled-up)  bread-and-butter,  and  also  in  mount- 
ing and  descending  the  stairs,  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  live  on  the  flat.  The  Dean,  being  one  of  Queen 
Victoria's  chaplains,  used  to  be  commanded  to  dine  at 
Windsor.  These  dinners  he  said  he  found  excessively 
trying.  Everybody  spoke  in  whispers,  or  at  all  events 
in  quite  an  undertone,  and,  of  course,  nobody  could 
address  Her  Majesty  first.  Conversation  was  therefore 
carried  on  under  difficulties. 
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My  sister,  Lady  Roxburgh,  who  knew  her  intimately, 
tells  me  the  following  story  about  Mrs  Vaughan  :  Queen 
Victoria  gave  her  a  beautiful  collie.  This  animal  was  most 
mischievous.  On  one  occasion,  when  Mrs  Vaughan  was 
holding  her  Bible-class  of  laundresses,  the  dog  got  hold  of 
one  of  their  bonnets  and  tore  it  to  pieces.  The  difficulty 
was  to  dispose  of  the  animal  without  the  fact  reaching  the 
ears  of  Royalty.  I  don't  know  how  this  was  eventually 
accomplished. 

Mr  Lambricke,  Vicar  of  Blagdon,  tells  me  that  the  last 
time  he  saw  Mrs  Vaughan  she  was  seated  in  a  rocking-chair, 
with  a  number  of  white  rats  (or  mice)  running  all  over  her, 
and  a  parrot  screaming  behind.  She  cut  off  the  tip  of  one 
of  her  fingers  through  letting  the  chair  spring  back  upon 
it.  She  had  the  mice — some  of  them  were  of  a  speckled 
variety — in  a  cylindrical  box.  They  were  probably  so-called 
dancing  mice. 

Dr  Vaughan  had  won  his  laurels  as  Vicar  of  Doncaster 
and  Headmaster  of  Harrow.  He  was  renowned  as  a  teacher, 
and  the  memory  of  his  classes  of  "  Doves  "  will,  I  think, 
live  long.  It  was  a  treat  to  hear  him,  as  well  as  Canon 
Ainger — who  perhaps  even  rivalled  him  in  the  charm  of 
his  voice  and  enunciation, — read  the  beautiful  "  bidding 
prayer "  before  the  sermon  in  the  Temple  Church.  Dr 
Vaughan  and  his  wife  were  a  great  contrast  to  one  another, 
as  will  be  gathered  from  my  description,  but  I  think  their 
marriage  was  a  very  happy  one.  In  married  life  people 
with  different  temperaments  often  get  on  the  best,  I  think. 
Dr  Vaughan  was  appointed  Dean  of  Llandaff  in  1879. 
He  resigned  his  Mastership  of  the  Temple  in  1894,  and  he 
died  in  1897,  aged  eighty-one. 

There  was  a  memorial  service  for  him  held  in  the  Temple 

Church.     Canon  Ainger   in    his    sermon   on    this    occasion 

eferred  to  the  late  Dean  more  particularly  as  a  teacher,  "  for 
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in  that  character  he  was  all  but  exclusively  known  to  the 
thousands  who  worship  in  this  church."  "  On  this  the  first 
Sunday  of  Michaelmas  term  twenty-eight  years  ago  Dr 
Vaughan  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  Temple  Church." 
The  following  was  also  quoted  in  certain  papers  from  Dr 
Vaughan's  last  will  and  testament  :  "  In  the  prospect  of 
death,  a  little  nearer,  or  further  ofF,  I  wish  to  state 
explicitly  that  I  have  put  my  whole  trust  in  the  revelation 
of  the  Gospel  as  made  in  the  Gospel  of  St  John  and  in  the 
Epistles  of  St  John  and  St  Paul.  I  believe  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  as  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Gospel." 

I  now  pass  on  to  Dr  Vaughan's  successor,  Canon  Ainger, 
and  here  I  feel  a  great  weight  of  responsibility  resting  upon 
anything  I  may  say,  as  we  knew  and  loved  him  so  well. 
How  difficult  it  is  to  describe  him  !  As  Miss  Sichel  so 
vividly  puts  it  in  her  charming  article  in  the  Monthly  Review 
of  March  1904,  "He  was  an  Ariel."  I  am  sure  she  will 
forgive  me  if  I  quote  the  whole  passage,  for  it  is  his  portrait 
to  the  life,  and  so  exactly  sums  up  his  many-sided  and 
richly  endowed  nature  :  "  He  was  also  a  wise  and  sympathis- 
ing human  being,  conversant  with  sorrow  and  with  suffer- 
ing ;  he  was  a  creative  talker,  a  patient  listener,  an  eloquent 
preacher,  a  born  musician  ;  he  was  very  much  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  he  was  a  lover  of  freaks  and 
a  lover  of  sober  sense  ;  an  accomplished  actor  and  a  master 
of  dignified  decorum  ;  a  brilliant  wit  and  a  serious  moralist 
who  disliked  flippancy  more  than  he  disliked  dullness." 
This  is  an  eloquent  and  withal  absolutely  truthful  picture 
of  Alfred  Ainger. 

The  word  "  flippant "  brings  back  to  my  mind  that  years 
ago,  during  the  South  African  War,  in  preaching  in  the 
Temple  Church,  he  had  touched  upon  the  subject  of  the 
righteousness  of  war  under  certain  circumstances.  Meeting 
him  in  the  porch  afterwards,  my  husband  jokingly  said, 
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"  After  hearing  you,  Ainger,  I  shall  go  and  vote  for  war 
with  a  light  heart."  "  Don't  be  flippant ! "  replied  the 
Canon  in  his  most  serious  tone,  at  the  same  time  laying  his 
hand  restrainingly  upon  the  speaker's  shoulder. 

As  I  have  already  said,  Alfred  Ainger  was  appointed 
Reader  of  the  Temple  Church  in  1866,  which  post  he 
resigned  in  1892.  He  was  made  Canon  of  Bristol  in  1887, 
and  Master  of  the  Temple  in  1894.  From  this  date  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  period  of  ten  years,  he  never  failed 
to  attract  a  large  and  cultured  congregation,  which  gathered 
within  the  walls  of  the  Temple  Church  drawn  by  the 
remarkable  charm  of  his  preaching  and  the  melody  of  his 
voice  in  intoning  and  reading  the  service.  That  he  was 
equally  popular  at  Bristol  is  evident  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  Illustrated  Church  News  of  February  1893  : 
"  Vast  congregations  flocked  to  hear  him  at  Bristol  Cathedral. 
He  at  once  became  an  attraction  and  a  fashion  in  Bristol." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  his  frail,  spiritual  face  and  fascinating 
voice  were  powerful  aids  in  impressing  the  popular  mind. 

In  1 88 1  Mr  Asher,  at  that  time,  I  think,  Solicitor-General 
for  Scotland,  when  dining  with  us,  said  he  had  heard  Dr 
Ainger  preach  a  very  remarkable  sermon  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  Scotch  chapel  upon  "Laughter."  The  text  was  so 
unusual,  and  the  subject  so  ably  treated,  that  Mr  Asher, 
who  had  been  on  the  point  of  settling  down  for  a  nap,  was 
kept  wide  awake.  And  with  what  subtle  charm  and  delicacy 
Canon  Ainger  was  capable  of  treating  laughter  in  all  its 
aspects,  we  who  knew  him  could  well  imagine. 

But  it  was  on  "never-to-be-forgotten"  Sunday  evenings 
that  we  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  unrivalled  charm  of  his 
conversation.  On  these  occasions  he  loved  to  take  part  in 
our  family  music  and  add  his  mellow  voice  to  our  duets 
and  trios. 

I  can  well  recall  one  Sunday  evening  in  particular.     Mr 
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Justice  Day  and  Mr  Seale-Hayne  (the  latter  then  Paymaster- 
General)  were  also  our  guests.  Mr  Justice  Day  was  very 
fond  of  music,  but  did  not  perform.  Mr  Seale-Hayne  had 
a  most  cultivated  bass  voice,  wonderfully  trained  for  florid 
music.  He  could  sing  runs  and  shakes  marvellously,  and 
he  and  I  were  in  the  habit  of  performing  many  old-fashioned 
duets  together. 

The  East  Anglian  in  1899  had  an  amusing  tale,  which  I 
here  interpose,  apropos  of  Mr  Seale-Hayne's  taste  for  music  : 
"  The  hon.  gentleman  has  an  excellent  bass  voice,  which  he 
can  use  with  admirable  effect.  He  is  the  hero  of  a  charm- 
ing political  story.  At  the  last  Liberal  Whitebait  dinner 
at  Greenwich,  Lord  Rosebery  was  Premier,  and  Mr  Seale- 
Hayne  was  called  upon  for  a  valedictory  song  before  the 
call  for  hats  and  wraps.  He  sang  with  excellent  effect 
c  Down  among  the  dead  men.'  It  was  a  prophetic  selection. 
The  next  day  the  Ministry  fell." 

The  Canon,  when  he  sang,  had  a  way  of  stooping  forward, 
holding  his  music  well  away  from  him,  and  swaying  his  body 
and  arms  from  side  to  side.  On  this  occasion,  I  think,  he 
was  singing  "  Forget  me  not,"  from  Spohr's  Last  Judgment, 
with  wonderful  feeling  and  expression.  The  Judge,  en- 
tranced, drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  listen,  being  short-sighted, 
until  his  nose,  upon  the  tip  of  which  his  glasses  were  fixed, 
was  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  Canon's  face,  his  mouth 
dropping  wider  and  wider  open  with  admiration.  Mr  Seale- 
Hayne,  short  and  stout,  and  also  wearing  glasses,  his  face 
suffused  with  the  fatigue  of  singing  "  O  ruddier  than  the 
cherry,"  and  his  dark  eyes  fixed  with  a  steady  and  amazed 
gaze  upon  the  Canon,  completed  a  group  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  match  for  quaintness  and  variety — three  men, 
each  unique  in  his  own  way.  If  only  the  three  faces  could 
have  been  photographed  together  !  Mr  Seale-Hayne  said 
to  my  sister  afterwards,  "  He  "  (meaning  the  Canon)  "  must 
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be  very  old.  It  is  wonderful  that  he  can  sing  at  his  age." 
The  Canon,  also,  made  this  comment  with  regard  to  Mr 
Seale-Hayne,  "  What  a  very  old  man  to  have  kept  up  his 
singing  !  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Canon  was  considerably 
the  younger  of  the  two. 

Canon  Ainger  never  enjoyed  good  health  from  the  time 
we  first  knew  him.  He  was  frail,  and  I  think  his  digestion 
gave  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  This  naturally  affected 
his  spirits  to  a  great  degree.  We  realised  from  the  moment 
he  entered  our  drawing-room  what  his  mood  of  the  moment 
was,  and  refrained  from  worrying  him  with  conversation  if 
he  were  wearied  or  out  of  sorts.  As  a  rule  he  would  revive 
during  dinner  and  give  us  some  of  his  captivating  sallies  of 
wit,  while  his  eyes  would  light  up  with  mirth  and  mischief 
as  he  delighted  us  with  some  quick  play  upon  words,  or  clever 
repartee.  He  was  perhaps  at  his  best  with  Mr  G.  W.  E. 
Russell  and  Mr  Herbert  Paul.  They  could  exchange  classical 
jests  with  one  another,  and  I  deeply  deplore  that  I  have  not 
committed  to  writing  more  of  these  delightful  conversations. 

Fortunately,  I  have  my  diary  to  fall  back  upon  every 
now  and  then.  Thus  I  find  under  date  of  1 8  8 1  the  follow- 
ing (I  am  sure  our  friend  Mr  Russell  will  forgive  me  for 
including  this  introductory  and  personal  reference  to  him- 
self) :  "Mr  Russell  is  a  fine,  handsome  young  man." 

"Again,  one  Sunday  in  January  in  1893  we  had  a  very 
interesting  evening  ;  Mr  Russell  dined  with  us.  I  took 
a  little  pencil  sketch  of  him  while  he  declaimed  '  Hiawatha.' 
The  Sunday  before,  on  hearing  that  we  were  expecting 
him,  Canon  Ainger  had  said  he  would  like  to  meet  him, 
and  the  result  was  a  great  conversational  treat.  The 
two  men  were  in  appearance  such  an  absolute  contrast, 
Mr  Russell  being  very  tall — I  believe  over  six  feet  in  height, 
— with  a  face  expressive  of  great  character.  I  observed 
that  his  manner  at  once  attracted  attention.  He  spoke 
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with  decision,  and  with  the  air  of  one  accustomed  to 
being  listened  to.  He  told  me  that  he  hardly  ever  forgot 
what  people  said  to  him,  having  a  very  retentive  memory, 
and  astonished  me  by  reminding  me  of  several  things  I  had 
told  him  long  ago.  Canon  Ainger,  as  will  be  gathered  from 
my  description  of  him  in  another  place,  was  the  exact  opposite 
— a  mere  anatomy.  At  the  commencement  of  dinner  he 
rather  took  the  lead  in  conversation,  but  Mr  Russell  by 
degrees  carried  off  the  palm  in  a  well-contested  battle  of  the 
wits.  He  looked  round  upon  us  all,  and  we  felt  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  rather  abashed  listeners  as  he  and  the  Canon 
poured  forth  their  reminiscences  of  college  life  ;  the  people 
they  had  met,  etc.  Mr  Russell  said  that  he  and  Mr  Asquith 
were  contemporaries  at  college.  He — the  former — had  been 
brought  up  on  strictly  Evangelical  principles  (he  omitted  to 
tell  us  if  he  stillretained  them).  The  works  he  (Mr  Russell) 
was  given  to  read  as  a  child  were  semi-religious.  Each  chapter 
usually  began  and  ended  with  a  hymn  or  verse  of  Scripture. 
We  discussed  Mrs  Barbauld,  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  another 
authoress  whose  name  I  cannot,  unfortunately,  recall  (possibly 
Ann  Pratt),  but  the  peculiarity  of  whose  works  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  the  terrifying  punishments  generally 
awarded  to  those  children  who  disobeyed  their  parents.  Mr 
Russell  remarked  that  in  most  of  the  educational  books  for 
children  in  former  years,  great  men  were  spoken  of  as 
having  c  flourished.'  He  observed  that  in  future  times 
my  husband  might  be  referred  to  as  having  *  flourished ' 
between  August  1892  and  April  1893." 

Canon  Ainger  said  that  the  word  "obliged"  used  always 
to  be  pronounced  "  obleeged,"  and  I  think  Mr  Russell  said 
that  his  uncle,  Lord  John  Russell,  was  the  last  person  he 
had  heard  pronounce  it  thus.  He  said  "  oman  "  instead  of 
"  woman,"  another  instance  of  his  retention  of  the  old  pro- 
nunciation. I  said  that  in  reading  one  of  Queen  Mary  II. 's 
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letters  to  her  husband  I  had  been  amused  to  find  this 
expression,  that  "  Burnet  had  preached  a  thundering  long 
sermon."  Mr  Russell  told  us  that  his  valet,  an  old  and 
privileged  servant,  once  told  him  that  he  really  looked  hand- 
some when  he  was  asleep  !  He  also  told  us  that  one  Sunday 
evening  a  cook,  who  wrote  out  the  menu  for  her  master, 
finished  it  up  with  "  Cold  Sweats  /"  which  made  him  shudder. 

Canon  Ainger  also  told  us  the  following  about  Lord 
Alverstone,  the  then  recently  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
who  sang  in  the  choir  of  St  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington  : 
"  A  lady  at  the  beginning  of  the  service  asked  the  verger 
to  point  out  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who,  she  understood, 
sang  in  the  choir.  The  verger,  drawing  himself  up,  and 
indicating  with  his  finger,  replied,  f That's  the  vicar;  them's 
the  curates.  I  am  the  verger.  As  for  the  gents  of  the 
choir,  so  long  as  they  does  their  duty  we  don't  inquire  into 
their  antecedents.' ' 

He  was  always  ready  with  a  witticism.  About  the  date 
of  the  Southwark  election,  when  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
Alfred  Newton,  was  our  opponent,  we  were  discussing  our 
chances  of  success  in  the  coming  fight,  when  he  quietly 
observed,  "  Mrs  Causton  sings  for  her  husband  in  Southwark. 
The  Lord  Mayor  may  whistle  for  it." 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  quaint  humour  which 
distinguished  him,  even  during  the  period  of  weakness  and 
suffering  which  set  in  towards  the  end.  I  had  purchased  a 
copy  of  Crabbe's  Life  which  he  had  written,  and  was  most 
anxious  that  he  should  write  his  name  in  it.  He  sent  the 
book  back  from  the  Temple  with  this  inscription  in  his 
handwriting  :  "Alfred  Ainger  very  much  wishes  that  he 
had  given  this  book  to  Mrs  R.  K.  Causton." 

With  reference  to  having  promised  to  give  a  reading  at 
our  house  in  aid  of  a  charity  in  1901,  he  wrote  :  "  But  I  am 
afraid  that  I  shall  have  to  make  the  stipulation  I  always 
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make,  that  my  name  should  not  be  printed  in  any  form, 
either  in  prospectuses,  programmes,  or  tickets,  though  of 
course  I  cannot  object  to  your  putting  c  Readings '  in  the 
bill,  and  to  your  telling  your  intimate  friends  who  the 
talented  artist  will  be."  He  gave  a  beautiful  rendering  of 
"  The  Brook,"  to  which  Dr  Walford  Davies  most  kindly 
played  a  charming  accompaniment  on  the  piano.  He  also 
read  a  piece  entitled  "  The  Working-man  Canvasser,"  which 
sent  us  into  fits  of  laughter,  so  inimitable  was  his  parody  of 
the  voice  and  manner  of  this  individual.  I  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  getting  rid  of  my  guinea  tickets,  the  moment  it 
became  noised  abroad,  despite  the  omission  of  his  name  on 
the  programme,  that  he  was  going  to  read  for  me. 

How  Canon  Ainger's  expressive  blue  eyes  would  have 
twinkled  with  amusement  over  the  following  stories,  which 
alas  !  he  did  not  live  to  hear  !  I  am  indebted  to  my  sister, 
Lady  Roxburgh,  for  the  following,  which  was  told  to  her  by 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Roxburgh,  a  relative  by  marriage  : 

When  in  charge  of  the  Mission  Church,  Prestwich, 
Manchester  parish,  he  arranged  to  marry  two  of  his  parish- 
ioners on  Whit  Monday  at  9.45  a.m.  in  the  Parish  Church. 
When  they  arrived  there  they  found  a  great  many  couples 
being  married,  so  Mr  Roxburgh  remained  in  the  church- 
yard talking  to  his  parishioners  and  explaining  that  they 
would  have  to  miss  their  excursion  train,  as  the  church  was 
being  used.  He  received  an  urgent  summons  to  the  vestry, 
and  found  the  senior  curate  in  a  frantic  state,  as,  after  the 
marriage  service  was  ended,  on  signing  the  register  one  of 
the  bridegrooms  said,  "  I  don't  want  to  sign  the  book  with 
her.  The  other's  my  girl."  It  turned  out  that  the  wrong 
couples  had  been  married,  and  the  curate  had  no  power  to 
rectify  the  mistake. 

The  couples  were  naturally  anxious  to  be  off  by  the 
excursion  train  for  their  honeymoon.  After  a  consultation  in 
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the  choir  vestry,  Mr  Roxburgh,  who  had  found  it  impossible 
to  console  the  curate  (who  said  he  had  done  more  harm  in  ten 
minutes  than  other  people  in  a  lifetime),  went  to  explain  the 
exact  state  of  affairs  to  the  anxious  couples,  saying  they 
hoped  to  find  that  the  magistrate  had  power  to  annul  the 
marriages,  as  they  were  married  inadvertently,  whereupon 
one  of  the  men  said,  "  Never  you  mind,  sir  ;  we've  decided 
to  bide  as  we  are.  I  walked  out  with  Liz  before  I  did  with 
Polly,  and  Polly  knows  the  other  chap,  so  we  think  it's 
best  as  it  is,"  and  they  went  off  happily  by  the  excursion 
train  ;  and  from  subsequent  knowledge  of  the  couples, 
Mr  Roxburgh  never  heard  that  they  regretted  the  change. 

Mr  Roxburgh  once  christened  a  child  "  Jemima  Victoria 
Diamond  Jubilee  Juggins." 

The  above  marriage  story  has  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
friend  who  had  very  recently  become  a  widow.  Another 
suitor  had  appeared  and  was  pressing  her  to  marry  him. 
Being  still  in  widow's  weeds,  the  lady  hesitated,  and  wrote 
to  consult  my  sister  upon  the  subject.  The  widow  having 
no  children,  and  being  quite  alone,  and  the  gentleman — a 
widower — being  in  the  same  position,  my  sister  urged  the 
couple  to  get  married  without  delay.  They  took  this 
advice,  and  the  lady  was  married  in  her  widow's  weeds. 
Added  to  this,  she  put  the  second  husband  into  mourning 
for  the  first,  whom  he  had  never  known,  and  he  had  to 
write  on  black-edged  paper. 

Dean  Barker,  whose  devoted  services  in  many  good  causes 
are  so  well  known,  told  us  the  following  :  When  examining 
his  school  children,  he  asked  what  was  the  Epiphany  ?  A 
boy  said,  "  Please,  sir,  I  know  :  the  man  at  the  station." 
Canon  Barker  was  fairly  puzzled,  and  repeated  his  question, 
to  receive  the  same  reply.  He  had  to  appeal  to  the  teacher, 
who  said  she  had  taught  them  that  it  was  a  "  manifestation  " 
— man-at-the-station. 
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Mrs  E.  B told  us  the  following  amusing  incident 

concerning  herself  and  Canon  Ainger.  Many  years  ago 
she  and  the  Canon  were  respectively  godfather  and  god- 
mother to  one  of  the  M family,  and  both  attended  at 

the  church.  The  officiating  clergyman  in  a  moment  of 
absent-mindedness  began  to  read  the  wedding  service  instead 

of  the  christening  to  them  both.  Mrs  B was  then 

already  married.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  expression 
on  the  Canon's  face  at  this  embarrassing  mistake. 

One  evening  in  1901  the  Canon  came  up  and  spent  a 
night  at  Devonshire  Place.  He  looked  ill  and  had  a  very 
troublesome  cough,  but  he  seemed  in  good  spirits  and  talked 
a  great  deal.  He  told  us  this  among  other  things  :  A 
man  who  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Venice  was  asked 
by  a  friend  what  he  thought  of  the  place.  "  Oh,  I  liked  it 
fairly  well ;  but,  you  see,  I  went  there  at  an  unfortunate  time, 
as  the  floods  were  all  out !  " 

Canon  Ainger  was  not  only  an  excellent  actor  himself, 
but  he  was  a  keen  observer  and  critic  of  plays  and  acting 
in  general.  It  was  quite  as  difficult  to  satisfy  his  fastidious 
taste  in  these  matters  as  it  was  to  do  so  with  regard  to 
music.  Great  knowledge  of  and  aptitude  in  both  these  arts 
qualified  him  to  pronounce  judgments  which  were  dis- 
tinguished by  keen  insight  into  those  finer  motives  and 
impulses  which  move  human  nature,  both  in  those  who 
wrote  or  composed  masterpieces  and  those  who  interpreted 
them. 

In  1903  we  went,  a  party  of  six,  including  Canon 
Ainger,  to  see  Othello.  He  had  suggested  the  play,  and  my 
husband,  despite  his  objection  to  tragedies,  at  once  consented 
that  tickets  should  be  taken.  I  was  full  of  curiosity  to  see 
Forbes  Robertson  as  Othello^  having  heard  very  conflicting 
accounts  of  his  impersonation  of  the  famous  Moor.  I  also 
had  never  seen  the  play  before.  Upon  the  whole  I  was 
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more  than  satisfied  ;  and  as  Canon  Ainger  concurred  in  this 
judgment,  I  shall  continue  my  description  in  the  first  person. 
He  only  confined  himself  to  condemning  lago  as  having 
entirely  mistaken  the  part.  The  passion  of  Othello  moved 
and  thrilled  us.  His  enunciation  of  the  grand  language 
of  Shakespeare  in  the  well-known  passages  we  thought 
splendid.  Tears  came  into  my  eyes  more  than  once  when 
I  listened  to  his  paroxysms  of  rage,  jealousy,  and  despair. 
His  appearance  was  the  weakest  part,  we  thought.  He  was 
too  handsome  and  not  swarthy  enough,  or  coarse  enough, 
to  personate  a  Moor,  notwithstanding  the  darkened  skin 
and  Eastern  robe,  with  the  white  turban.  Emilia  (Lena 
Ashwell)  acted  well  all  through,  but  in  the  last  painful 
scene  in  the  death-chamber  she  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
declaimed  with  such  magnificent  force  and  pathos  that  1,  for 
one,  felt  quite  transported  and  infected  with  her  passion. 
Of  Desdemona  (Gertrude  Elliott)  what  shall  I  say  ?  She 
looked  the  part  well,  and  was  very  sweet  and  charming 
in  the  earlier  scenes.  When  Othello's  jealousy  became 
aroused,  she  was  a  graceful  picture  of  gentle  innocence  and 
grief  ;  and  at  the  last,  in  those  terrible  moments  when  she 
realises  her  doom,  she  was  piteous  and  quite  won  our 
sympathy  over  her  tragic  fate.  The  scenery  was  beautiful  ; 
in  particular  the  stormy  scene  off  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  with 
shifting  clouds  passing  across  a  fitfully  sunshiny  day. 
Throughout  the  progress  of  the  play  our  guest  sat  with  his 
head  almost  buried  in  his  chest.  At  times  he  would  mutter 
to  himself,  with  a  whimsical  curl  of  his  lip,  fragments  of 
the  dialogue,  broken  by  murmurs  of  satisfaction  or  the 
opposite. 

In  earlier  days  we  could  sometimes  prevail  upon  him  to 
sit  down  at  the  piano  and  whistle  to  us.  I  well  remember 
his  whistling  the  air  of  "  Nellie  Bly,"  with  runs,  trills,  and 
shakes  most  exquisitely  performed,  to  his  own  accompani- 
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ment ;  but  we  could  not  tempt  him  into  this  accomplishment 
in  later  years. 

Canon  Ainger  was  a  moderate  Liberal  in  politics,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  ever  saw  fit  to  change  his 
views.  Having  complained  of  the  drawback  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  he  could  not  invite  a  friend 
to  dine  with  him  there,  my  husband  suggested  putting  him 
up  for  the  National  Liberal  Club.  This  he  did,  and  our 
friend  was  duly  elected.  He  soon  retired  from  it,  however — 
hardly  to  my  surprise,  as  I  never  thought  that  stronghold  of 
advanced  Liberalism  quite  suited  to  one  of  his  type. 

It  was  about  the  year  1899  that  the  Canon  and  his  niece, 
Miss  Roscow,  were  staying  at  Whitby,  and  we  were  in  a  farm- 
house some  three  miles  off.  We  tried  to  induce  him  to  take 
up  bicycling,  which  was  then  all  the  craze,  and  succeeded  in 
mounting  him  upon  a  machine.  But  when,  in  answer  to  his 
agonised  entreaties,  we  told  him  that  he  must  not  think  of 
holding  on  by  the  handle-bars,  it  was  the  last  straw.  "Is  there 
nothing,  then,  that  I  can  hold  on  to  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  and 
from  that  moment,  I  believe,  relinquished  all  attempts  to 
learn  the  art. 

One  Sunday  evening  a  young  barrister  friend  of  ours 
(namely,  Sir  Samuel  Evans),  who  has  since  won  for  himself 
by  his  brilliant  abilities  a  high  judicial  post,  entertained  us  in 
a  novel  way.  It  was  suggested  that  each  of  us  should  write 
his  or  her  autograph  once  or  twice  on  a  sheet  of  notepaper, 
and  our  friend  stood  up  to  watch  this  being  done.  He 
immediately  copied  each  signature  on  the  same  piece  of 
paper  so  exactly  that  in  several  cases  those  who  had  written 
were  quite  uncertain  which  signature  was  in  their  own  hand- 
writing. Canon  Ainger  observed  that  his  banker  would 
certainly  not  distinguish  any  difference  between  the  forged 
signature  and  his  own. 

I  have  a  large  packet  of  Canon  Ainger 's  letters  ;  but  as 
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they  principally  touch  upon  personal  and  domestic  matters, 
I  feel  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  unsuited 
for  publication.  The  following  appear  to  be  good  examples 
of  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  style.  It  matters  not  what  the 
subject  of  the  note  may  be  —  grave  or  gay  ;  each  is  distin- 
guished by  his  quaint  and  sportive  turn  of  thought.  They 
are  always  original  —  in  fact,  like  himself  and  no  other. 


u  April 

"DEAR  MRS  CAUSTON,  —  Your  kind  invitation  has  just  arrived, 
and,  by  one  of  the  saddest  ironies  of  fate,  by  the  same  post  the  card 
from  the  Middle  Temple  fixing  the  same  date  for  Grand  Day. 
Let  us  draw  a  veil  !  Pity  and  forgive.  —  Yours  always, 

"  ALFRED  AINGER." 

Then  in  1892,  with  reference  to  a  small  gift  of  plate,  I 
think  in  memory  of  my  father  ;  and  candlesticks  had  been 
selected  : 

"  It  is  a  most  kind  and  touching  thought  of  yours.  And  most 
surely  nothing  could  better  symbolise  your  dear  father's  influence 
than  these  particular  memorials,  for  he  always  brought  light  and 
cheerfulness  into  every  room  he  entered." 

"  December  24^,  1892. 

"MY  DEAR  FRIENDS,  —  I  cannot  let  this,  of  all  days,  pass  without 
sending  my  love  and  good  wishes  to  you  all.  I  must  not  do  much 
more,  for  time  is  not  easy  to  find  in  this  bewildering  week.  But 
you  are  all  so  associated  with  my  long  and  happy  career  at  the 
Temple  that  I  feel  as  if  in  giving  up  my  appointment  I  were 
almost  committing  a  kind  of  treason  and  perfidy  against  you  and 
yours.  But,  thank  God,  leaving  the  'Temple'  does  not  involve 
leaving  or  losing  a  single  one  of  the  friends  who  have  made  my 
term  of  office  so  delightful.  I  know  that  this  season  cannot  be  to 
you  this  year  what  it  was  in  the  old  days,  and  that  one  great  blank 
will  ever  be  felt  at  your  table  and  by  your  fireside.  But  we  cannot 
doubt  that  Death  has  been  conquered  for  us  in  the  event  of 
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Christmas,  and  that  only  evil  can  separate  us,  or  make  an  idle 
word  the  l  Communion  of  Saints.'  God  bless  you  all.  —  Your 
faithful  friend,  ALFRED  AINGER." 

11  May  28M,  1894. 

"  I  am  acting  as  the  dear  Master's  deputy,  and  I  ought  to  run  no 
unnecessary  risks  !  [He  was  far  from  well.]  He  resigns  in  July, 
and  then  all  is  over  with  us.  c  Apres  nous — le  deluge  ?  '  But  I 
hope  to  get  one  Sunday  evening  with  you,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
before  the  end  comes.  With  real  regret,  and  sincere  love  and 
regard. — Ever  your  faithful  ALFRED  AINGER." 

And  then  upon  his  appointment  as  Master,  and  in  reply 
to  our  congratulations : 

"1894. 

"  I  could  not  write  before  ;  indeed,  can  never  answer  more  than 
a  tithe  of  the  many  letters  that  have  reached  me  (280  up  to  last 
evening).  Many  of  the  Benchers  have  written  to  me  from  both 
sides  of  the  church  ;  oddly  enough,  neither  of  the  two  treasurers, 
and  (of  course)  NOT  L.  W.,  who  I  am  sure  is  much  hurt  at  not 
being  himself  consulted  by  the  Pr-m-  M-n-st-r.  Seriously,  I  am 
very  happy  and  proud,  though  I  know  there  is  a  minority  of  the 
Benchers  who  are  displeased  and  are  angry  with  the  others  for 
*  putting  pressure  on  the  Prime  Minister,'  *  interfering  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,'  and  so  forth  !  c  But  things  like  these 
must  be,  you  know,  in  every  famous  victory.'  I  should  like  to  hear 
that  you  are  all  well  and  thriving,  and  how  the  poor  Temple  Church 

gets  on  without  me  !  " 

"  October  1896. 

"  To-morrow  evening  (Sunday)  is  an  impossible  one  for  me, 
because  I  long  since  pledged  myself  to  preach  at  All  Saints, 
Margaret  Street,  on  that  evening.  I  was  very  foolish  to  make  the 
promise,  because  I  know  it  will  make  me  ill !  But  it  is  too  late  for 
that  now — and  I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  the  clergy  of  All  Saints, 
having  asked  me  once,  will  never  ask  me  a  second  time  !  There 
lies  my  consolation  !  Therefore,  dear  friend.  .  ." 

And  so  on  in  the  same  strain  of  quiet  humour. 
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"  December  1 897. 

"  MY  DEAR  MRS  CAUSTON, — Your  kind  note  was  singularly 
opportune,  for  I  was  just  going  to  have  committed  the  hideous 
enormity  of  asking  (unasked)  if  I  might  come  and  dine  with  you, 
after  this  long  interval,  on  Sunday  next.  So  now  my  conscience 
is  satisfied,  my  self-respect  restored.  Thank  you." 

A  few  weeks  after  he  had  penned  the  following  de- 
lightful letter  to  me,  our  dear  friend  was  no  more.  It  has 
been  already  quoted  in  Miss  Sichel's  Life,  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  more  of  the  context : 

"  December  yzth,  1903. 

"  DEAR  FRIEND, — Thank  you  heartily  for  your  kind  note  of 
three  days  since.  The  punctual  tailor  arrived  on  Monday  afternoon 
with  the  precious  garment  in  its  incomplete  state,  and  it  proved  to 
be  an  almost  perfect  fit,  and  will  prove  as  comely  to  the  eye  as  it 
will  be  comforting  to  the  bodily  frame.  I  shall  hope  to  show  myself, 
encircled  in  its  glories,  in  a  week's  time.  And  you  will  have  to 
come  and  survey  it.  Very  many  thanks.  My  doctors  say  I  have 
got  a  c  dilated '  heart,  but  your  kindness  has  made  it  also  a 
4  delighted '  one.  Love  and  best  wishes  to  you  all.  It  is  indeed  a 
great  grief  to  me  that  I  cannot  this  season  take  part  in  your 
boundless  hospitalities — Yours  ever  affectly., 

"  ALFRED  AINGER." 

His  health,  never  robust,  had  been  failing  for  some 
time,  and  shortly  after  he  reached  Darley  Abbey,  the 
residence  of  his  niece  Mrs  Evans,  he  passed  away  in  his 
sixty-seventh  year.  He  was  buried  there  on  I2th  February 
1904.  'With  several  members  of  my  family  I  attended  the 
memorial  service  in  the  Temple  Church.  It  was  on  a  dark, 
dreary,  typical  February  afternoon,  and  the  weather  was 
quite  in  harmony  with  my  feelings.  I  remember  that  a 
melancholy-looking  black  cat  prowled  about  the  church  in 
the  gloom,  and  even  walked  up  to  the  Communion  rails  and 
sniffed  at  the  cloth.  We  had  for  music  a  voluntary  by 
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Schubert,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  Beethoven's 
"Funeral  March." 

Of  Dr  Woods,  the  present  Master  of  the  Temple,  and 
his  gifted  wife,  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dean  Bradley, 
it  would  be  unbecoming  for  me  to  speak,  as  both  are  still, 
we  are  thankful  to  say,  spared  to  us,  and  we  hope  may  be 
so  for  many  years  to  come. 

What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the  present  Master 
applies  with  equal  force  to  our  friends  Canon  Alexander  and 
Mr  Newsom,  who  were  successively  Readers.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  add  a  few  words  about  them  later  on — perhaps  in 
some  future  volume  ;  for  they  are  both  men  of  great  gifts, 
and  we  are  always  delighted  to  be  in  their  society. 

I  therefore  bring  my  short,  imperfect  sketch  to  a  close 
with  the  touching  words  of  the  hymn  (so  applicable  to  both 
Dean  Vaughan  and  Canon  Ainger)  which  was  sung  at  the 
funeral  service  of  the  latter  : 

"  Father,  in  Thy  gracious  keeping, 
Leave  we  now  Thy  servant  sleeping." 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

VARIOUS    FRIENDS. 

IN  looking  through  the  lists  which  I  have  kept  of  those 
friends — many  of  them,  alas  !  since  dead — who  used  to  join 
our  little  Sunday  gatherings,  I  find  several  names,  of  which 
I  have  not  already  made  mention,  which  arouse  memories 
of  happy  evenings  of  long  ago.  I  will  begin  with  Serjeant 
Hemphill,  afterwards  Lord  Hemphill. 

He  was  the  perfect  type  of  a  charming  old  gentleman 
with  the  courteous  manners  of  the  old  school,  now  fast 
dying  out ;  and  in  this  respect  he  had  as  a  rival  another 
welcome  friend,  who  often  made  one  of  our  guests,  namely, 
Mr  George  Waldegrave-Leslie.  I  shall  couple  these  two 
names  together,  for  in  some  respects,  although  hailing  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  had  certain 
points  of  resemblance. 

I  remember  so  well  the  first  time  Serjeant  Hemphill 
dined  with  us  after  Canon  Ainger's  death.  He  seated  him- 
self on  my  right  in  the  Canon's  accustomed  seat,  and,  when 
my  voice  faltered  in  referring  to  the  blank  left  by  his  death, 
our  old  friend  looked  round  with  such  a  twinkle  in  his 
bright  Irish  eyes,  and  said,  "  Ah,  but  remember  you  still 
have  me  !  "  His  vivacity  was  charming,  and  he  was  full  of 
anecdotes  and  pleasant  chit-chat  up  to  the  last.  He  was 
very  fond  of  entertaining  us  to  tea  on  the  Terrace  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  We  never  exactly  ascertained  his  age, 
and  my  husband  used  to  chaff  him  unmercifully  about 
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having  sat  in  Grattan's  Parliament.  He  took  it  all  in  good 
part.  I  believe  that  for  some  years  he  was  the  only  Glad- 
stonian  M.P.  (as  distinct  from  the  Nationalists)  returned 
from  Ireland.  He  was  at  one  time  Solicitor-General  for 
Ireland. 

I  remember  his  telling  us  one  evening  the  following  curious 
story.  Some  of  our  friends  flatly  declined  to  believe  that  a 
mouse  had  ever  been  known  to  sing,  but  Lord  Hemphill 
positively  asserted  the  truth  of  this  story  ;  and,  seeing  that 
mice  can  dance,  I  see  no  great  improbability  in  their  possess- 
ing the  other  faculty,  that  of  singing.  He  said  that  he  was 
years  ago  visiting  Killarney  on  business,  and  was  sitting  alone 
in  the  large  table-d'h6te  room  of  the  Station  Hotel  there.  The 
place  seemed  to  be  swarming  with  mice.  They  ran  over  the 
table  as  well  as  the  floor  ;  but,  as  he  did  not  object  to  them, 
he  remained  quietly  watching  them  as  they  scampered  about. 
At  length  his  attention  was  arrested  by  what  sounded  like  the 
note  of  a  canary,  not  long  and,  trilling,  however,  but  short 
and  piping,  and  he  found  the  notes  were  uttered  by  a  mouse, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  centre  of  an  admiring  group  of 
about  six  or  seven  companions.  When  the  waiter  came 
into  the  room  they  all  scampered  away,  and  our  friend  spoke 
about  the  singing  mouse.  "  Oh  yes,"  he  replied  ;  "  an 
Englishman  who  heard  it  here  one  day  offered  ten  pounds 
to  us  for  it  if  we  could  catch  it."  Mr  Hemphill  said  the 
notes  were  almost  exactly  like  those  of  a  canary. 

For  a  few  years  Lord  Hemphill  was  spared  to  brighten 
our  little  gatherings  and  captivate  us  with  his  true  Irish  wit. 
Then  came  a  day  when  I  write  :  "  Dear  old  Lord  Hemphill 
dined  with  us  last  Sunday.  He  was  charming  and  cheerful 
as  usual,  but  his  eyes  lacked  some  of  their  old  brightness, 
and  he  looked  wizened  and  aged.  He  is  now,  rumour 
says,  about  eighty-six";  and  in  1908  I  find  this  entry: 
"  We  have  lost  two  friends  by  death,  one  young  and  the 
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other  old — Lily  Hanbury,  the  charming  young  actress,  and 
Lord  Hemphill.  The  age  of  the  latter  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  known,  even  to  the  members  of  his  family.  One 
paper  said  he  was  born  in  the  'twenties,  but  several  gave  his 
age  as  about  eighty-five.  We  shall  miss  him  dreadfully  on 
Sunday  evenings  ;  his  cheery  smile  and  delightful  fund  of 
humour  we  shall  never  forget.  Truly  the  dread  enemy  is 
no  respecter  of  persons.  Lord  Hemphill's  family  suffered 
terribly  in  the  Boer  War  ;  I  think  he  said  that  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  relatives  perished  in  that  awful  campaign. 

"  Poor  Lily  Hanbury's  death  was  quite  a  tragedy.  She 
had  been  married  for  a  year  or  two  to  Mr  Herbert  Guedalla, 
and  died  during  her  confinement  ;  the  baby  also  was  dead. 
She  was  a  very  charming  personality  and  a  general  favourite. 
My  sister  and  my  husband  attended  the  funeral  service  at 
the  synagogue,  and  were  deeply  affected  by  the  universal 
tributes  of  sorrow  which  were  called  forth  by  the  untimely 
death  of  this  young  and  beautiful  woman." 

We  often  spend  happy  days  at  Baldock,  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  Mr  and  Mrs  William  Morris  have  a  charming  old- 
fashioned  house  and  garden.  Mrs  Morris  is  the  mother  of 
Mrs  Fred  Terry,  and  was  aunt  to  poor  Lily  Hanbury. 

Then  there  was  Mr  J.  B.  Balfour,  afterwards  Lord 
Kinross,  a  most  charming  man  with  pleasing,  courtly 
manners.  It  made  a  gap  in  our  circle  of  early  Parliamentary 
friends  when  he  gave  up  his  position  as  Lord  Advocate — 
having  been  previously  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland — to 
become  a  Scotch  judge.  After  his  severance  from  politics  we 
met,  I  think,  only  once,  and  that  was  at  North  Berwick,  where 
he  had  a  house.  He  died  in  1905.  Other  familiar  faces 
round  our  dinner-table  were  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline,  then 
known  to  his  friends  as  "  Tommy  Shaw,"  with  his  amusing 
dry  wit  and  Scotch  humour  ;  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  the  editor 
of  The  Speaker ;  Sir  John  Lawson  Walton,  whose  early 
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death — he  was  only  fifty — when  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers 
as  Attorney-General  was  quite  tragic. 

Mr  George  Waldegrave-Leslie  was  in  many  ways  a 
remarkable  man,  as  the  following  list  will  show.  He  was 
born  in  1825  ;  appointed  Committee  Clerk  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  1845  5  Assistant-Librarian  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  1847  to  ^55  ;  Official  Secretary  to  Mr  Speaker 
Shaw-Lefevre,  1855  to  1857  ;  Official  Secretary  to  Mr 
Speaker  Denison,  1857  to  1861  ;  Private  Secretary  to  Sir 
George  Grey,  Home  Office,  1861  to  1864;  called  to  the 
bar  of  the  Middle  Temple,  June  1849  J  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Elgin,  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
1851,  and  took  despatches  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  was  on  special  service  in  India,  1854-5,  under  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  Governor-General  of  India ;  was 
Principal  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople 
under  the  great  Elchie  (Viscount  Stratford  De  Redcliffe)  in 
1850;  was  employed  several  times  on  secret  service  in 
Europe  under  Viscount  Palmerston,  Foreign  Minister ; 
and  finally  was  Liberal  M.P.  for  Hastings  from  1864  to 
1868. 

I  have  given  this  list  (which  he  himself  made  out  for  me) 
as  showing  what  a  remarkable  career  our  friend  had  had  before 
we  became  acquainted  with  him.  He  retained  the  old- 
fashioned  formality  of  address.  It  was  "  sir  "  to  my  husband  ; 
and  when  he  arrived  unexpectedly  to  dine  with  us,  he  would 
wait  in  the  hall  while  this  message  was  brought  up  to  me  : 
<l  Mr  Waldegrave-Leslie  is  below,  and  wishes  to  know  if  he 
may  graciously  be  permitted  to  wait  upon  Mr  and  Mrs 
Causton  at  dinner."  He  was  full  of  good  stones,  but,  as 
many  of  them  were  reserved  for  the  smoking-room  after 
dinner,  I  failed  to  have  the  chance  of  committing  them  to 
writing. 

I  have  kept  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  our  friend  wrote 
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to  the  St  James's   Gazette  in  May  1898,  in  reference  to  Mr 
Gladstone.     It  runs  as  follows  : 

"  SIR, — One  of  to-day's  journals  states  that  Mr  Gladstone  never 
dined  at  the  House  of  Commons  but  once.  I  am  not  sure  about 
that.  His  faithful  henchman,  Sir  Charles  Forster,  M.P.  for  Walsall, 
always  had  a  knife  and  fork  ready  for  Mr  Gladstone,  and,  as  Sir 
Charles  used  to  say,  c  as  well  as  an  ivory  ticket  for  any  good  play  at 
any  good  theatre.'  One  evening  the  Liberal  Whips  forbade  any 
Liberal  member  leaving  the  precincts  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
dinner,  but  we  were  all  told  that  we  might  take  some  light  refresh- 
ment. There  were  forty-six  Liberal  members  (of  whom  I  was  one) 
sitting  in  the  tea-room  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  tea  and 
poached  eggs.  Presently  our  great  leader  came  in  and  ordered  tea 
and  poached  eggs.  He  looked  serenely  upon  us  all,  and,  oddly  enough) 
addressed  a  lecture  to  us  on  the  uxoriousness  and  luxuriousness  of 
the  members  of  his  party.  Upon  which  an  Irish  M.P.  said  : 
4  Mr  Gladstone,  sir,  here  are  forty-six  Liberal  members  sitting  here, 
your  most  reliable  adherents;  we  are  all  having  just  "tay  and 
poached  eggs."  I  have  left  my  wife  in  Ireland  to  come  over  here 
and  support  you,  and  do  you  call  that  uxoriousness  ? '  Mr  Glad- 
stone rose,  and,  with  a  most  charming,  radiant  smile,  said,  c  Gentle- 
men, what  a  mistake  I  have  made  !  I  crave  your  forgiveness  and 
ask  pardon  for  my  foolish  remarks.'  Upon  which  we  all  gave  him 
a  good  cheer." 

The  writer  was  at  that  time  M.P.  for  the  Cinque  Port 
of  Hastings. 

Our  old  friend  was  somewhat  of  a  gourmet.  He  gave 
me  several  of  his  own  recipes  for  certain  dishes  ;  among 
them  was  one  for  making  imitation  grouse-soup,  and  another 
was  for  cooking  a  tongue  in  some  very  unusual  way.  I  re- 
member that  he  very  kindly  sent  us  a  tongue  from  Scotland 
already  cooked  and  stuck  all  over  with  almonds,  as  a 
Christmas  gift.  I  think  we  found  this  dish  rather  too  com- 
plicated for  our  cook's  powers. 

I  cannot  remember  the  date  of  Mr  Waldegrave-Leslie's 
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death.  His  wife,  who  was  Countess  of  Rothes  in  her  own 
right,  and  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with  great  affection, 
had  predeceased  him  some  years.  We  never  knew  her. 
I  seem  to  have  no  note  of  our  friend's  death,  but  it  must 
have  been  some  years  ago  that  he  passed  into  that  land 
whence  there  is  no  return,  and  left  us  the  poorer  for  the 
loss  of  his  pleasant  society  and  charming  manners. 

To  the  list  of  our  old  Parliamentary  friends  I  must  also 
add  that  very  able  politician,  Henry  Fowler,  who  was 
successively  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
Alas  !  like  so  many  other  old  friends,  he  has  joined  the 
majority,  and  his  death  has  left  a  sad  blank  in  our  circle.  I 
think  our's  was  the  last  house  in  which  he  dined  out  on 
Sunday.  He  was  taken  ill  the  next  day  and  gradually  got 
worse.  He  died  in  1911,  full  of  years.  At  one  time,  when 
the  Liberal  party  was  left  without  a  shepherd  through  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Rosebery,  I  thought  it  was  quite  on  the 
cards  that  he  might  have  become  a  future  Prime  Minister  ; 
but,  with  all  his  ability  and  power  as  a  speaker,  he  just  lacked 
one  quality  —  the  suaviter  in  modo  —  which  might  have 
paved  the  way  to  such  a  position.  He  was  a  powerful 
debater  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  the  credit — 
almost  unique — of  having  changed  votes  by  a  speech  which 
he  made  some  years  ago  upon  the  Indian  cotton  duties. 
Sir  Henry  was  a  keen  member  of  the  Imperial  League,  a 
branch  of  the  Liberal  party  which  has  now,  1  fancy,  been 
dissolved.  I  once  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  with 
him  upon  this  subject.  He  warmly  defended  the  League, 
and  said  their  candidates  got  in  and  our's  did  not.  I  showed 
him  that  this  was  incorrect,  and  cited  Crooks,  adding  that  a 
Liberal  Imperialist  lost  a  seat  at  Devonport.  He  has  left 
two  very  gifted  daughters,  the  younger  of  whom,  Mrs 
Hamilton,  has  written  her  father's  life,  and  the  other,  Mrs 
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Felkin,  is  a  brilliant  authoress,  whose  conversation  is  full  of 
wit  and  sparkle.  I  give  one  or  two  instances  out  of  many  of 
her  characteristic  type  of  banter  and  quickness  of  repartee. 
My  sister  some  years  ago  took  a  ticket  for  Mr  Bernard  Shaw's 
anti-sweating  meeting  at  the  Queen's  Hall.  Upon  meeting 
Mrs  Felkin — or  Miss  Fowler,  as  I  think  she  then  was — after- 
wards, my  sister  began  to  give  her  an  account  of  his  speech, 
and  said  that  amongst  other  things  he  observed  that  he  always 
prayed  to  be  destitute,  or  words  to  that  effect.  "Ah!" 
she  interrupted  quickly,  "  that  is  a  prayer  to  which  he  never 
put  R.S.V.P."  On  another  occasion  she  inquired  if  we 
knew  that  there  was  a  night  bell  on  the  door  of  a  very  prim 
middle-aged  spinster's  new  house.  She  longed  to  ask,  she 
added — only  she  feared  that  it  might  be  the  death  of  her, 
the  shock  to  propriety  would  be  so  great, — for  whom  the 
bell  was  intended,  or  who  made  use  of  it. 

By  the  premature  death  of  Mr  Edmund  Robertson, 
afterwards  Lord  Lochee,  another  sad  gap  was  made  in  the 
small  circle  of  our  friends  of  Sunday  nights.  He  and  my 
husband  had  sat  for  many  years  on  the  Liberal  Front  Bench 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  were  members  together 
of  Mr  Gladstone's,  Lord  Rosebery's,  and  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  administrations  ;  and  it  was  a  great  blow  to  us 
when,  owing  to  failing  health,  Mr  Robertson's  name  was  not 
included  when  Mr  Asquith  was  forming  his  Government.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have  liked  to  have  been 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  We  found  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  this  able  Scotchman.  His  gifts  were  not  so 
much  social  as  intellectual.  He  was  quiet,  but  full  of  real  and 
solid  learning,  and  he  had  forced  his  way  to  the  front  rank  by 
sheer  ability,  unassisted  by  powerful  support  in  high  places. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  at  Lincoln  College,  where 
he  was  senior  scholar,  and  at  Oxford  he  was  a  University 
prizeman  ;  and  amongst  other  honours  he  also  took  a 
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first-class  in  Classics,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College.  He  was  also  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
He  was  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from  1892  to  1895, 
and  then  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  from 
1905. 

As  far  back  as  1906,  I  find  that  he  was  looking  "  terribly 
ill,"  and  I  write  as  follows  :  "  I  felt  tears  almost  springing 
to  my  eyes  as  *  Monsieur  Robert '  (our  affectionate  nick- 
name for  him)  walked  into  our  drawing-room.  I  remem- 
bered how  keen  and  earnest  he  had  been  years  ago  ;  and  now 
that  he  is  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and,  as  he  himself  said 
in  answer  to  my  direct  question,  perfectly  pleased  with  his 
post — he  looks  a  wreck."  He  had  a  decidedly  pessimistic 
turn  of  mind,  and  often  enlarged  upon  the  iniquities  of  the 
British  nation.  "  Everything,"  he  was  fond  of  saying,  "  is 
arranged  for  the  rich,"  but  if  possible  he  meant  to  alter 
this.  He  had  no  ear  for  music,  and  one  evening  he  came 
to  the  piano  and  tried  vainly  to  distinguish  one  air  from 
another  ;  but  he  liked,  he  said,  to  hear  us  sing.  He  was 
fond  of  the  French  language,  and  made  me  several  gifts  of 
French  books. 

He  was,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  a  favourite  with 
Royalty,  having  been  thrown  into  contact  with  some 
members  of  the  Royal  family  through  his  high  position 
in  the  Navy.  I  believe  he  wrote  to  the  present  King  upon 
his  succession  to  the  throne,  and  received  in  reply  a  charm- 
ing letter.  Upon  receiving  the  peerage  in  1908,  which 
news  we  heard  on  Good  Friday,  he  came  to  talk  it  over 
with  us.  When  my  husband  greeted  him  as  "  My  lord,"  he 
said  most  plaintively,  "  Please  don't  do  that ;  I  cannot  bear 
it" — and  I  am  sure  he  spoke  truly,  for  any  chaff,  even 
of  the  most  friendly  kind,  worried  him.  It  was  a  sort  of 
nightmare  with  him,  he  told  us,  that  at  the  critical  moment 
he  would  forget  his  new  title  and  not  be  able  to  sign  the 
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roll.  In  the  case  of  Canon  Ainger,  it  was  his  dread  that  he 
should  omit  a  prayer  when  taking  the  service  at  church,  or 
mistake  the  order  in  which  they  came. 

Lord  Lochee  had  some  difficulty,  he  told  us,  in  choosing 
his  title,  as  Dundee  or  Claverhouse  would  not  have  done  ; 
so  he  selected  Lochee,  which  is  a  suburb  of  Dundee. 
Our  friend  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  26th 
May  1908,  and  I  thus  describe  the  event  in  my  diary  of 
that  date  : 

"  I  will  proceed  to  write  down  at  once  a  very  interesting 
ceremony  which  Nellie  and  I  watched  this  afternoon,  lest 
my  memory  should  fail  me  later  on.  Our  old  friend  Mr 
Robertson  (to  us  {  Monsieur  Robert ')  was  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  we  had  promised  to  be  present  on 
this  eventful  occasion.  At  3.30,  Nellie  and  I,  Lord  Hemp- 
hill,  and  Mr  G.  Russell  drove  down  to  Westminster.  We 
were  ushered  into  the  House  of  Lords,  which  looked  very 
dreary  and  deserted.  Presently  a  few  ladies  and  peers 
turned  up,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  took  his  seat  on  the 
Woolsack.  There  he  sat  motionless,  in  the  distance  much 
like  an  automaton.  One  or  two  peers  strolled  in,  among 
these  Lords  Armitstead,  Glantawe,  Granard,  and  Beauchamp. 
On  the  right  of  the  entrance  from  the  Commons  sat  the  two 
Miss  Robertsons  and  one  or  two  other  ladies.  With  the 
House  in  this  empty  condition  the  ceremony  commenced. 
Our  friend  appeared  with  his  two  supporters,  Lords  Airedale 
and  Fitzmaurice,  all  three  wearing  their  peer's  robes,  pre- 
ceded by  Garter  King-at-arms  (or  rather,  I  understand,  his 
junior)  in  his  gorgeous  emblazoned  coat,  and  thus  they 
advanced  up  the  House  bowing.  Then  a  long  roll  was 
opened,  and  one  of  the  officials  proceeded  to  read  a  lengthy 
document  couched  in  very  quaint  language.  After  this  our 
friend  signed  the  roll,  and  then  he  and  his  two  supporters, 
headed  by  Garter,  walked  round  towards  the  Bar  again,  and 
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then  up  to  the  back  row  of  seats  on  the  right-hand  side. 
There  they  stood,  looking  most  comic,  in  a  row,  with  their 
cocked  hats  on,  which  they  solemnly  lifted  several  times  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  responded  with  equal  solemnity. 
It  was  exceedingly  funny.  Our  friend  went  through  it  all 
quite  well.  He  had  been  terribly  nervous,  particularly  about 
signing  his  name,  as  I  have  already  said.  However,  he  got 
through  all  right.  Joining  us  afterwards,  we  made  our  way 
to  the  tea-room,  where  we  sat  down,  a  party  of,  I  think, 
about  fourteen.  I  understand  that  the  reason  why  the  new 
peer  had  to  mount  up  to  the  back  row  of  seats  is  that  that 
is  his  place  as  junior  baron.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has 
grown  much  older-looking  in  the  face.  We  walked  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  Terrace  afterwards." 

After  this  we  met  our  poor  friend  but  rarely.  His  ill- 
ness increased,  and  at  length  I  determined  to  run  down  to 
Dulwich,  where  he  had  a  charming  house,  and  pay  him 
what  I  only  too  clearly  foresaw  would  be  a  farewell  visit. 
It  was  very  painful,  but  I  was  so  glad  I  went.  He  seemed 
very  pleased  to  see  me,  and  insisted  upon  walking  back  with 
me  to  his  garden  gate,  to  see  me  off.  He  died  a  few  weeks 
afterwards.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  tablet  is  to  be  put  up 
to  his  memory  in  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Another  of  Richard's  early  and  close  Parliamentary 
friends  was  Mr  James  Bryce,  who  has  resigned  his  post  as. 
our  representative  at  Washington,  and  who  is  one  of  the 
most  cultivated  and  withal  most  modest  of  men.  They 
entered  the  House  together  in  1880  and  served  in  the 
Goverment  as  colleagues  under  several  Prime  Ministers. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  here  to  dilate  upon  his  great 
abilities,  for  his  reputation  is  world-wide  as  a  diplomatist, 
writer,  and  savant.  America's  loss  is  our  gain,  and  we  are 
delighted  to  think  that  we  shall  soon  have  both  Mr  and 
Mrs  Bryce  once  more  settled  down  in  our  midst.  My  little 
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pencil  sketch  of  him  was  taken  some  years  ago  when  we 
were  staying  at  Cromer. 

The  name  of  Bryce  takes  my  thoughts  north  of  the 
Tweed,  and  up  to  Aberdeenshire  and  lovely  Deeside.  How 
many  happy  hours  have  we  spent  at  Finzean  with — as  the 
Aberdeen  Journal  so  truthfully  describes  the  Laird  of  Finzean 
— "  that  prince  of  good  fellows  in  the  library,  the  smoking- 
room,  and  the  dining-room  "  !  I  might  also  add  that  he  is 
the  author  of  various  able  scientific  works.  My  husband, 
speaking  in  West  Aberdeenshire  years  ago  in  support  of 
Dr  Farquharson  (his  first  political  observations  in  Scotland), 
said  he  was  a  devoted  and  indefatigable  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  could  as  a  Whip  vouch  for  Dr  Farquharson's 
devotion  to  Radical  principles.  The  Whips  never  asked 
what  Dr  Farquharson  was  going  to  do,  because  they  knew 
they  were  safe  to  leave  him  alone,  and  that  he  would  be 
found  in  the  division  lobby.  No  more  cheery  and  delightful 
companion  is  to  be  found  than  this  owner  of  many  ancestral 
acres  of  grouse  moors — indeed,  a  mountain^  as  he  himself 
described  it — in  that  beautiful  land  of  hill  and  heather.  He 
is  an  ideal  host,  the  very  soul  of  hospitality,  and  in  looking 
after  the  happiness  of  an  almost  ceaseless  succession  of  guests 
he  is  most  splendidly  assisted  by  his  stepmother,  Mrs 
Farquharson. 

I  love  to  hear  the  bagpipes  at  Finzean  in  the  early 
morning  when  Ewan  the  piper  walks  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  bright  flower-beds,  although — with  shame  I 
confess  it — I  have  actually  been  known  to  sleep  soundly 
through  those  penetrating  strains  under  our  window. 

In  fear  and  trembling  I  venture  to  quote  Pepys'  de- 
scription of  the  Scotch  national  instrument  as  being  played 
so  well  by  Lord  Brouncker  :  "  but  with  great  pains  he  must 
have  obtained  it,  but  with  pains  that  the  instrument  do  not 
deserve  at  all ;  for  at  the  best  it  is  mighty  barbarous  music  !  " 
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Then  there  are  the  visits  to  Mr  Joseph  Farquharson's  studio, 
where  I  have  seen  many  of  his  most  beautiful  snow  and 
sheep  pictures  in  various  stages  of  completion. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Farquharson  leads  me  on, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  that  of  another  great  friend, 
namely,  Mr  Eugene  Wason,  who  assuredly  might  have  sat 
as  a  model  for  the  Olympian  Jove,  for  he,  like  his  brother 
Cathcart,  is  cast  in  heroic  mould  ;  but,  unlike  the  stern 
divinity,  he  does  not  sit  enthroned  in  solitary  glory  on  his 
mountain-top  surrounded  by  an  obsequious  troop  of  minor 
gods  and  goddesses,  but  presides  with  almost  patriarchal  care 
over  the  numerous  guests  whom  he  and  Mrs  Wason  gather 
around  them  at  Blair.  And  how  splendidly  he  can  tell  a  racy 
Scotch  story,  especially  if  a  little  of  the  dialect  has  to  be 
introduced  to  add  to  the  effect ! 

My  thoughts  travel  from  Finzean  to  the  House  of  Schivas  ; 
to  Balgownie  Lodge,  also  in  Aberdeenshire  ;  and  on  to  lovely 
Gartmore  in  Perthshire ;  Springkell  in  Dumfriesshire  ; 
Wray  Castle,  Windermere  ;  Ford  Castle,  Northumberland  ; 
Stratton  Chase,  Chalfont  St  Giles,  Marlston  House,  Berks  ; 
Abercairney,  Perthshire  ;  Overbury  Court,  Tewkesbury  ; 
Wykeham  Park,  Banbury  ;  Hintlesham  Hall,  Suffolk,  and 
many  more,  where  the  kindest  welcome  always  awaits  us  ; 
above  all,  not  forgetting  our  close  friend,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Strutt,  formerly  member  for  the  East  as  well  as  Maldon 
Divisions  of  Essex,  most  delightful  of  men  and  hosts.  He 
is  the  brother  of  Lord  Rayleigh,  who  is  renowned  for  his  tri- 
umphs in  scientific  research  ;  and  the  mention  of  whose  name 
suggests  that  of  Sir  Ray  Lankester.  The  latter  is  a  member 
of  a  very  clever  family,  and,  like  Lord  Rayleigh,  has  had 
innumerable  distinctions  conferred  upon  him  by  many 
learned  societies.  I  give  a  small  pencil  sketch  of  Sir  Ray, 
which  I  took  at  Felixstowe  while  he  was  playing  a  game 
of  cards. 
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I  must  add  a  few  lilies  respecting  two  or  three  old  and 
close  political  and  personal  friends,  namely,  Lords  Airedale, 
Joicey,  and  Devonport.  These  are  grand  types  of  those 
whose  strength  of  mind  and  business  capacity  have  done 
much  to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  our  country  ;  and  the 
splendid  firmness  of  Lord  Devonport  (formerly  Sir  Hudson 
Kearley)  at  the  time  of  the  great  dock  strike  has  shown  that 
England  still  has  men  of  grit  and  backbone  at  the  helm 
when  trouble  arises. 

And  finally  I  shall  close  my  list  with  the  names  of  two 
grand  old  men,  Lord  Armitstead  and  Mr  Pennington,  both 
former  M.P.'s  on  the  Liberal  side.  The  former  is  now 
eighty-nine,  and  the  latter  ninety-four.  On  yth  March 
1 909  Mr  Pennington  was  ninety  years  of  age,  and  Richard 
called  to  congratulate  him.  He  was  actually  going  to  dine 
at  the  Albemarle  Club,  and  told  Richard  that  he  could  not 
understand  a  fuss  being  made,  as  it  was  only  his  ninetieth 
birthday. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

MR  GLADSTONE    AND    SIR    HENRY    CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 

Lying  in  State — The  Funeral — Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman — 
The  Radical  Verger. 

I  FEEL  sad  when  I  realise,  upon  casting  my  thoughts  back- 
wards, how  little  I  am  able  to  write  about  Mr  Gladstone. 
Considering  that  my  husband  was  for  several  years  a  junior 
member  of  his  Government,  and  that  I  must  have  attended 
innumerable  functions  at  which  he  was  present,  it  is  clear 
that  this  must  be  my  own  fault.  How  delightful  it  would 
be  to  be  able  to  fill  pages  with  descriptive  touches  regarding 
a  personality  so  striking  !  The  curious  thing  is  that,  despite 
this  inability,  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind's  eye  of 
his  appearance  and  voice  is  in  some  respects  ineffaceable.  I 
can  never  forget  the  finely  developed  cranium  and  massive 
brow,  which  I  used  to  wish  that  I  were  artist  enough  to 
sketch  from  the  Ladies'  Gallery,  and  which  would  have 
made  such  a  splendid  study  for  a  phrenologist.  I  can  see 
the  piercing  glance  of  the  full  hawk-like  eyes  when  fired 
with  the  glow  of  some  weighty  argument,  the  deep  lines 
that  framed  each  side  of  the  large  nose  and  firm  mouth — 
not  forgetting  the  famous  collar,  without  which  any  portrait 
of  Mr  Gladstone  would  be  incomplete  ; — and,  above  all,  that 
full,  mellow  voice  with  its  somewhat  precise  enunciation 
and  marvellous  command  of  our  English  vocabulary,  that 
ranged  unhesitatingly  through  the  compass  of  our  language. 

When  shall  we   hear   the   like   again  ?     Away  with    those 
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critics  who  would  have  us  compare  Lord  Beaconsfield  or 
Mr  Bright  with  Mr  Gladstone  as  an  orator  !  Each  was  a 
master  of  style,  but  the  style  was  essentially  his  own,  and 
assuredly  defies  the  dissecting-knife  of  any  literary  judge. 

Mr  Gladstone  was,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  most  prolific 
letter-writers  ever  known.  I  was  told  that  Mr  Morley 
had  received  as  many  as  five  hundred  for  use  in  the  Life  from 
one  of  the  G.O.M.'s  correspondents  alone.  His  biographer 
must  have  had  a  huge  task  to  sift  them  out. 

At  an  "at  home"  given  in  Downing  Street  in  1881  by 
Mrs  Gladstone,  we  had  a  good  look  at  Millais'  wonderful 
portrait  of  the  G.O.M.,  which  was  covered  with  glass.  We 
thought  it  a  most  marvellous  likeness  ;  the  very  soul  of  Mr 
Gladstone  seemed  to  look  out  from  the  eyes. 

If  Mr  Gladstone  inspired  the  most  extraordinary  devotion, 
he  was  also  hated  with  equal  intensity  and  looked  upon  as 
the  absolute  incarnation  of  all  evil.  A  lady  friend  of  ours 
declared  that  she  would  rather  sit  next  a  murderer  than 
Mr  Gladstone  ;  and  this  is  only  a  sample  of  the  violent 
invective  hurled  against  him. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difference  there  was  between 
Palmerston  and  Gladstone  in  their  manner  of  treating  their 
followers,  a  member  of  Parliament  has  told  me  the  follow- 
ing anecdote.  A  certain  well-known  Scotch  Peer  voted  in 
favour  of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill,  and  Palmerston 
came  up  and  patted  him  on  the  back,  saying,  "  Well  done,  old 
fellow."  In  later  years,  Gladstone  walked  up  to  him  in  the 
House  and  asked  him  to  second  the  Address,  in  the  most 
courteous  and  friendly  manner.  He  did  so,  and  afterwards, 
meeting  Gladstone,  went  up  to  him  on  the  strength  of  this 
and  began  to  express  his  thanks  for  the  honour  done  him,  but 
Gladstone  gazed  at  him  with  a  stony  and  disconcerting  stare. 

Sir  Wyndham  Murray  and  Sir  Ernest  Tritton  have 
given  me  the  following  account  of  the  veteran  statesman's 
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last  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  give  the 
incident  in  Sir  Ernest's  own  words  : 

"  Mr  Gladstone's  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  on  the  subject  of  the  Lords'  amendments  to  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill,  and,  after  announcing  that  he  would  accept 
most  of  the  amendments,  he  delivered  a  very  violent  attack 
on  the  House  of  Lords.  When  he  sat  down  I  remarked  to 
my  neighbour  Sir  Wyndham  Murray  that  it  was  Mr  Glad- 
stone's last  speech,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  was  sure 
Mr  Gladstone  would  not  leave  the  House  of  Commons  with 
such  a  speech  for  his  last. 

"  Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  Chamber  was  almost 
empty,  everyone  having  gone  into  the  lobby  to  discuss  Mr 
Gladstone's  speech,  we  saw  him  suddenly  rise  from  his  seat 
and  step  up  behind  the  Chairman's  chair  and,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  look  all  round  into  every  corner  and 
quarter  of  the  Chamber  for  at  least  two  minutes.  He  then 
stepped  down,  tossed  up  his  grand  old  head,  and  marched  out 
of  the  House  behind  the  Speaker's  chair. 

"  I  was  so  struck  with  his  standing  and  gazing  all  round 
the  Chamber  that  I  said  to  Sir  Wyndham  Murray,  *  Look  at 
the  Old  Man  :  he  is  taking  his  last  look  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  I  wonder  what  his  memories  are.' 

"  *  Don't  you  believe  it,'  was  his  reply  ;  *  he  will  come 
back  after  dinner.'  We  were  sitting  exactly  opposite,  and 
were  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  only  members  of  the  Opposition 
present ;  and  I  was  right  in  my  view,  for  Mr  Gladstone 
never  entered  the  House  of  Commons  again. 

"  Some  few  years  afterwards  Mr  Speaker  Gully,  having 
heard  of  the  incident,  asked  me  to  give  him  my  account  of 
it,  and  I  went  to  Sir  Wyndham  Murray  for  corroboration  of 
the  particulars." 

The  Grand  Old  Man  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  cruises 
with  Sir  Donald  Currie,  and  it  was  in  reference  to  this  that 
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the  following  witty  lines  were  written — I  have  forgotten  by 
whom,  or  where  I  first  saw  them.  I  am  quoting  from 
memory  : 

"  The  Grand  Old  Man  from  home  has  gone, 

And  off  to  sea  has  hurried. 
Ordinary  folk  are  only  c  Cooked,' 

The  Grand  Old  Man  is  <  Curried.'  " 

I  think  the  last  time  that  I  saw  Mr  and  Mrs  Glad- 
stone was  at  Mr  Asquith's  wedding  in  1894.  He  had  re- 
signed the  Premiership,  having  taken  no  further  part  in 
Parliamentary  life  after  the  defeat  of  his  second  Home  Rule 
Bill  in  1893,  and  Lord  Rosebery  was  then  Prime  Minister. 
They  arrived  late,  and  were  ushered  into  our  pew,  Richard 
hastily  walking  out  to  make  room  for  them.  Mr  Gladstone 
looked  very  aged,  I  thought,  and  only  stood  up  once  for  a 
moment  ;  Mrs  Gladstone  also  looked  very  feeble,  but  she 
actually  sang  several  lines  of  the  hymn,  "  O  God,  our  help 
in  ages  past."  At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  I  fastened  a 
gardenia,  with  some  difficulty,  into  her  dress,  which  was 
black  velvet.  She  wore  a  beautiful  white  old-lace  shawl, 
and  a  bonnet  trimmed  with  a  white  ostrich  feather.  Her 
veil  was  fastened  with  a  splendid  diamond  brooch  with  a 
large  ruby  in  the  centre,  and  she  had  on  her  left  wrist  a 
bangle  of  diamonds  with  two  large  pearls  in  the  centre. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  as  we  were  leaving  St 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  that  day.  We  were  looking 
about  for  the  carriage  in  the  crowd  outside,  when  a  verger 
caught  sight  of  my  husband,  and,  asking  him  what  he  wanted, 
inquired  his  name.  When  he  replied,  "  Causton,"  the  verger 
exclaimed,  "  What !  Mr  R.  K.  Causton  ?  Oh,  then  I  am 
pleased  to  tell  you,  Mr  Causton,  that  I  am  a  Radical  verger — 
the  only  one,  I  believe,  in  London." 

The  veteran  statesman  lived  on  until   I9th  May   i 
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when  he  died  after  many  sad  months  of  suffering  One  of 
the  London  papers  announced  the  news  in  its  evening 
edition  in  these  most  impressive  and  befitting  words  :  "  A 
great  light  has  gone  out." 

On  Thursday,  2yth  May  1898,  I  wrote  :  "I  witnessed 
yesterday  morning  a  never-to-be-forgotten  sight — the  lying- 
in-state  of  Gladstone  ;  a  scene  all  the  more  impressive  from 
the  absence  of  any  signs  of  pomp  or  show.  Merely  a 
polished  oak  coffin  with  brass  handles,  raised  on  a  high  bier 
draped  with  black,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  Westminster 
Hall,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin  a  magnificently  embroidered 
white  satin  pall.  At  each  corner  of  the  enclosed  space  stood 
a  high  silver  candlestick  with  a  lighted  candle  in  it,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  coffin  a  jewelled  cross.  Such  were  the  ac- 
cessories, and  they  could  scarcely  be  simpler.  Not  a  flower 
was  to  be  seen,  and  the  ancient  Hall  in  its  grey  bareness 
seemed  a  fitting  resting-place  for  the  great  dead."  (I  little 
thought  when  writing  this  that  the  body  of  Edward  the 
Seventh  would  afterwards  rest  upon  this  identical,  or  almost 
identical  spot.)  The  impressiveness  consisted  in  the  never- 
ending  stream  of  people  (the  men,  of  course,  all  bare-headed) 
who  defiled  past  in  two  lines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  coffin. 
Wooden  barriers  lined  the  Hall  on  either  side,  and  the  stream 
of  people,  while  I  stood  watching  it  from  the  enclosed' space 
on  the  left-hand  side  as  you  enter  from  the  great  door,  where 
I  had  found  admittance  through  the  kindness  of  a  member 
friend,  appeared  to  number  from  six  to  eight  in  a  row. 
Men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages  and  classes  passed  by 
during  the  short  time — possibly  a  quarter  of  an  hour — that 
I  stood  there  a  fascinated  spectator  of  a  scene  unique  in  the 
annals  of  English  history.  From  six  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  night  did  this  endless  river  of  humanity  pass  by  the 
bier,  and  on  up  the  broad  stone  flight  of  steps  at  the  further 
end ;  and  I  am  told  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
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those  long  fourteen  hours  there  was  but  the  same  remark 
to  be  made.  Absolute  decorum  and  gravity  of  demeanour 
characterised  that  wonderful  crowd. 

I  witnessed  one  touching  little  incident.  A  respectably 
dressed  boy  of  about  ten,  leading  two  tiny  mites  by  the 
hand,  was  trying  in  vain,  by  drawing  them  nearer  the  coffin 
and  pointing,  to  rivet  their  attention  upon  it.  His  extreme 
earnestness  as  he  was  evidently  explaining  the  circumstances 
to  their  baby  minds  attracted  my  attention,  although  I  could 
not  hear  a  word  of  what  he  was  saying.  I  wonder  if  any 
memories  of  this  marvellous  sight  will  linger  in  the  recesses 
of  their  brains,  and  be  handed  down  to  their  descendants  in 
years  to  come  ?  After  this  group  came  a  rough  of  a  most 
unmistakable  type,  and  I  saw  the  two  policemen  who  were 
mounting  guard  near  me  exchange  knowing  looks  ;  but  the 
man,  all  ragged  and  dirty  as  he  was,  behaved  just  the  same 
as  the  rest.  With  hat  held  in  hand  he  gazed  solemnly  at 
the  coffin,  and  passed  on  with  the  stream — I  wonder  with 
what  feelings  ?  And  so  this  touching  and  impressive 
pilgrimage  to  the  bier  of  the  great  statesman  went  on  for 
two  livelong  days,  and  it  is  computed  that  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  people  passed  by  in  unbroken  succession. 

I  grieve  to  say  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  1  have 
preserved  no  account  of  the  funeral  of  Mr  Gladstone,  so  that 
in  anything  I  write  about  it  I  must  rely  entirely  upon  my 
memory.  It  was  a  most  impressive  sight.  We,  with  the  rest 
of  the  wives  of  M.P.'s  and  members  of  the  Government,  had 
places  in  the  nave.  As  the  procession  approached,  we  noticed 
that  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  close  to  the  coffin  to  do 
honour  to  the  mighty  dead  ;  so  was  also  his  great  opponent 
Lord  Salisbury.  Lord  Halsbury,  too,  that  most  uncom- 
promising of  Tories,  followed  the  coffin  in  his  position  as  Lord 
High  Chancellor — with  what  mixed  feelings,  I  wondered. 
A  lady  standing  next  me  had  the  courage  to  sing  the  hymn 
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("  Rock  of  Ages  ")  through  in  Latin,  a  version  of  it  having 
been  given  with  the  English  in  our  service  paper.  As 
everybody  else  was  singing  in  English,  the  effect  was 
rather  trying. 

Amidst  all  the  pomp,  the  little  group  of  mourners 
dressed  in  deep  black  presented  a  great  contrast  as  they 
followed  close  behind  the  coffin.  Many  members  of  the 
Conservative  Government,  as  well  as  the  late  Liberal 
Government,  were  there.  The  music  was  grand.  Schubert's 
magnificent  March  and  Beethoven's  (I  think  it  is  called) 
"  Equali  "  formed  part  of  the  service,  and  the  sound  rolled 
through  the  Abbey.  What  struck  me  most  was  the  herald's 
announcement  of  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  It  was  simply 
"  Privy  Councillor."  No  long  roll  of  titles,  only  "  Right 
Honourable  "  ;  and  thus  to  his  quiet  resting-place  under  the 
stone-paved  floor  of  the  Abbey  passed  all  that  was  mortal 
of  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

My  husband  was  close  to  the  open  grave,  by  the  side  of 
which  Mrs  Gladstone  was  seated,  and  several  of  those 
standing  round  advanced  after  the  service  was  concluded 
and  kissed  her  hand.  Amongst  these  were  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Lord  Salisbury.  What  specially  struck  Richard 
was  that  "  Dizzy,"  on  his  pedestal  close  by,  was  gazing  down 
into  the  open  grave  of  his  great  rival. 

Some  days  before  the  funeral — I  forget  how  long  it 
was, — as  I  was  driving  up  Oxford  Street  one  wet,  windy 
afternoon,  I  heard  the  newsboys  shouting  in  stentorian 
tones,  "  Room  found  for  Mrs  Gladstone."  There  had 
been,  I  believe,  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  vault  in  the 
Abbey  was  large  enough  to  contain  the  remains  of  Mrs 
Gladstone,  who  survived  her  great  husband  ;  but  all  was 
satisfactorily  arranged.  There  was  something  very  weird 
and  pitiful  in  this  cry,  uttered  amongst  such  surroundings 
in  a  busy  thoroughfare. 
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In  conclusion,  the  moral  which,  I  think,  one  might  draw 
from  such  an  unparalleled  incident  in  our  history  as  the 
lying-in-state  of  Mr  Gladstone  is  this,  that  he  united  to 
the  most  brilliant  and  diversified  gifts  the  deepest  and 
most  abiding  sense  of  duty  and  religion.  I  think  that  even 
his  political  enemies — and  they  were  legion — will  admit  this, 
however  mistaken  and  dangerous  they  may  have  considered 
his  policy  to  be.  It  was  this  that  made  him,  as  my  husband 
quoted  in  introducing  him  at  an  important  meeting  in  the 
City  of  London — 

"  This  is  the  noble  warrior,  this  is  he, 
Whom  every  man-at-arms  would  wish  to  be." 

As  I  write  these  lines  on  Thursday,  5th  December  1912,  it 
is,  as  the  Westminster  Gazette  reminds  us,  seven  years  to  the  day 
since  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  became  Prime  Minister. 
As  this  paper  goes  on  to  say,  "  We  do  not  know  if  there  is 
anything  analogous  to  the  famous  betting-book  of  Brooks' ; 
but  if  there  is,  what  odds  may  it  not  record  against  the 
continuance  in  office  for  even  half  that  period  of  the  group 
of  politicians  who  were  permitted  a  short  run  in  order,  as 
Mr  Chamberlain  said,  that  they  might  be  *  hissed  off  the 
stage '  !  " 

I  am  glad  to  remember  that  we  included  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  or  "  dear  old  C.-B.,"  as  we  affection- 
ately called  him,  amongst  the  number  of  our  friends  long 
before  Fate  laid  her  hands  upon  him  and  made  him  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  From  the  time,  I  think,  that  my 
husband  entered  Parliament  in  1880,  he  and  Mr  Campbell- 
Bannerman  (as  he  then  was)  seemed  to  find  sympathies  in 
common,  or,  in  modern  phrase,  they  "  forgathered." 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  possessed  in  a  great 
degree  the  charm  of  real  bonhomie,  added  to  a  Scotch,  or,  as 
it  has  been  called,  "  pawky "  humour.  I  well  remember 
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when  lunching  with  friends  at  Felixstowe,  just  before  the 
defeat  of  Balfour's  Cabinet  in  1905,  which  placed  C.-B. 
at  the  Head  of  the  Government,  that  I  referred  to  this 
"  pawky  "  humour  as  one  of  C.-B.'s  characteristic  traits,  and 
to  my  amusement  the  Times'  leading  article  the  following 
morning  made  use  of  this  very  same  word  in  writing  about 
him.  In  1899  Sir  Henry  was  chosen  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  then  wandering  disconsolately,  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  in  the  wilderness  of  Opposition.  How  well  the 
new  leader  brought  them  into  the  promised  land  is  a  matter 
of  history,  so  that  I  need  refer  to  this  period  only  very 
briefly.  I  read  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  1899  :  "Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  has  done  more  to  pull  the  Liberal 
party  together  than  any  other  leader  since  Mr  Gladstone 
retired."  I  also  came  across  the  following  in  a  London 
paper  in  1899:  "The  timely  cat  home'  which  was  given 
by  Mr  and  Mrs  Causton  on  Wednesday  night  proved 
to  be  a  sort  of  celebration  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's 
success.  The  new  leader  was  there,  and  with  him  came  the 
Tweedmouths,  Bryces,  and  a  multitude  of  other  faithful 
party  folk.  The  keynote  of  the  gathering  was  that  the 
Liberal  party  was  in  high  feather,  and  that  the  new 
1  management '  was  to  be  a  brilliant  success." 

When  Sir  Henry  was  chosen  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  upon  the  retirement  of  Lord  Rosebery,  he  had  already 
filled  several  important  posts  in  former  administrations. 
From  1880  to  1882  he  was  Financial  Secretary  for  War  ; 
from  1882  to  1884-5,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  ;  and  he 
then  became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

It  was  in  1895,  when  the  Rosebery  Ministry  was  defeated 
in  a  snap  division  on  the  cordite  question,  Sir  Henry  being 
then  Secretary  for  War,  that  the  amusing  sketch  by  that  clever 
amateur  artist  Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  which  I  include  among 
my  illustrations,  was  drawn.  It  was  commonly  reported, 
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with  what  truth  I  know  not,  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  sent  a 
messenger  to  Sir  Henry's  residence  in  Grosvenor  Place  to 
demand  somewhat  roughly  from  the  defeated  statesman  the 
return  of  his  "  seals  of  office."  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  chanced 
to  be  dining  with  us  at  this  time,  and,  while  we  were 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  two  late  guests,  he  seated  himself  at 
my  writing-table  and  dashed  off  the  little  drawing  in  a  few 
moments. 

In  my  diary  of  1907  I  find  that  an  important  personage 
took  me  in  to  dinner  at  Sir  E.  Durning-Lawrence's.  He  told 
me  that  about  five  years  before  he  and  C.-B.  were  staying 
at  some  foreign  place.  Lady  C.-B.  was  ill,  and  C.-B.  would 
walk  with  him  a  great  deal,  and  during  these  walks  he 
became  very  confidential.  He  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  his 
position  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  said  that  he  felt 
very  much  tempted  to  give  it  up.  What  he  felt  most 
keenly  was  that  a  certain  statesman,  after  having  been  given 
an  important  post,  should  have  gone  over  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  party — namely,  the  Imperial  League.  My 
friend  told  him  that  he  was  sure  he  had  a  much  larger 
following  in  the  country  than  perhaps  he  imagined,  but 
he  never  expected  him  to  have  a  majority  of  over  two 
hundred. 

Sir  Henry  frequently  dined  with  us  during  these  years, 
and  we  found  great  pleasure  in  his  society.  I  well  remember 
one  occasion.  It  was  at  one  of  our  "  Sessionals,"  as  the  dinner 
given  by  my  husband  every  year  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment was  familiarly  called.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  February 
night,  and,  knowing  that  one  of  my  guests — namely,  Sir 
Henry  Fowler — had  a  great  dread  of  draughts,  I  took  every 
precaution  to  see  that  doors  were  closed  and  curtains  drawn. 
But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Sir  Henry  Fowler  shuddered, 
and  loudly  complained  of  the  cold,  heedless  of  my  protests 
that  I  had  done  all  that  1  could  to  keep  the  room  warm. 
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When  his  head  happened  to  be  turned  away,  C.-B.,  who 
was  on  my  other  side,  whispered  to  me  jestingly,  "  If  ever 
your  neighbour  on  the  left  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  a  seat  in  Paradise,  he  will  bargain  not  to  be  near  the 
gate,  for  fear  of  draughts  !  " 

I  tried  to  persuade  Sir  Henry,  unavailingly,  to  have  his 
portrait  taken  by  Delecluse,  a  clever  French  artist ;  but  I 
myself  was  lucky  enough  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  little 
sketch  of  him  seated  in  his  library  at  Belmont  Castle,  when 
we  stayed  with  him  there  one  autumn.  It  was  drawn  nearly 
in  the  dark,  by  the  light  only  of  a  little  reading-lamp,  and 
both  sitter  and  artist  were  very  tired. 

I  cannot  omit  from  my  little  account  of  C.-B.  one  special 
and  to  me  charming  trait  in  his  character.  This  was  his 
delightful  and  old-world  courtesy  to  his  wife.  Poor  Lady 
Campbell-Bannerman  was  already  an  invalid  when  we  stayed 
at  Belmont  Castle,  before  he  became  Prime  Minister,  but  his 
kindness  and  attention  never  failed.  He  would  leave  the 
dinner-table  to  fetch  her,  and,  giving  her  his  arm,  would  gently 
lead  her  to  her  seat,  as  she  never  joined  us  till  the  meal  was 
about  half  over.  He  asked  me  to  sing  and  play  to  amuse  her, 
and,  although  he  was  suffering  from  a  sore  throat,  he  put  off 
his  drive  in  the  open  carriage  till  quite  late  in  the  raw  damp  of 
an  October  afternoon,  in  order  to  accompany  her,  she  being 
unable  to  go  out  earlier. 

A  foreigner  once  said  to  me  what  an  example  of  devotion 
to  their  wives  our  Prime  Ministers  had  given  :  Palmerston 
to  Lady  Palmerston,  Beaconsfield  to  Lady  Beaconsfield, 
Gladstone  to  Mrs  Gladstone,  and  Campbell-Bannerman  to 
Lady  Campbell-Bannerman. 

In  personal  appearance  Sir  Henry  was  not  altogether  un- 
like my  husband  ;  indeed,  I  myself  once  mistook  him  for  the 
latter  when  I  caught  sight  of  him  one  day  in  a  hansom  enter- 
ing Palace  Yard.  Twice  in  one  day,  oddly  enough,  Richard 
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was  taken  for  Sir  Henry.  Firstly,  when  a  man  picked  up 
some  money  which  he  had  dropped  at  an  Underground  Rail- 
way station,  and  handed  it  to  him,  saying,  "  Is  this  yours, 
Sir  Henry  ? "  and  secondly,  when  he  paid  his  hansom-cab 
driver.  In  both  cases  the  men  explained  that  they  had  taken 
him  for  C.-B.  Sir  Henry  was  a  good  deal  older  than  my 
husband,  and  more  massive  in  build,  but  there  was  an  un- 
mistakable resemblance.  My  husband  has  reminded  me 
that  he  was  once  at  Sir  Henry's  own  house  taken  by  a 
guest  to  be  C.-B. ;  and  on  another  occasion  at  a  "  Court " 
a  general's  wife  poured  into  his  ears  all  her  grievances, 
her  husband  having  been  put  on  the  shelf,  and  ended  by 
saying  that  if  he  had  been  in  office  she  would  not  have 
spoken  as  she  had.  She  thought  he  was  C.-B.,  ex- War 
Minister.  Before  the  question  arose  of  his  forming  his 
Government,  C.-B.  called  upon  a  certain  statesman  and 
offered  to  work  with  him,  to  which  he  obtained  no  reply, 
neither  did  he  ever  do  so.  This  incident  was  related  to 
me  by  the  man  to  whom  C.-B.  told  it. 

My  husband's  resemblance  to  C.-B.  led  to  an  amusing 
error  in  the  press.  Sir  Henry,  after  the  fashion  of  Mr 
Gladstone,  made  a  sort  of  Midlothian  Campaign  in  the 
Midland  counties.  My  husband,  who  was  in  the  train, 
jumped  out  at  several  stations  to  take  snapshots,  whereupon 
the  "  papers  "  expressed  great  surprise  and  admiration  at  the 
enthusiasm  and  agility  of  Sir  Henry  and  his  keenness  for 
photography  even  at  such  a  time  of  political  strife  and  stress. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  became  Prime  Minister 
on  5th  December  1905. 

I  know  on  the  best  authority  that  C.-B.  was  distressed 
while  making  up  his  Government  that  there  should  be  so 
many  disappointments  ;  but  it  could  not  be  helped,  there 
being  so  many  claimants  for  office.  Some  absolutely  lived 
at  the  club,  and  their  anxiety  could  be  seen  growing  daily 
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while  the  suspense  lasted.  Poor became  much  upset, 

but  all  ended  well  for  him. 

I  record  in  my  diary  of  1906,  in  the  words  of  one  well 
qualified  to  judge  :  "  C.-B.  has  formed  one  of  the  strongest 
Governments  ever  known.  If  you  look  round,  how  much 
more  powerful  are  the  men  filling  the  posts  on  our  side 
than  those  who  filled  the  same  offices  in  the  late 
Government ! " 

The  death  of  his  wife  was  a  blow  from  which  Sir  Henry 
never  really  recovered.  His  health,  I  fancy,  had  been  very 
indifferent  for  some  time,  and  he  had  trouble  with  his  throat. 
I  read  in  my  diary  of  I4th  February  1906:  "Richard 
dined  with  C.-B.,  who  was  very  poorly  with  a  bad  cold,  but 
able  to  attend  his  dinner  and  read  the  King's  Speech."  I 
also  find  that  on  several  occasions  I  refer  to  the  weakness  of 
his  voice  ;  and  also  one  night,  when  dining  with  us,  he 
complained  of  a  painfully  inflamed  throat,  and  had  to  leave 
early.  The  strenuous  sessions  of  1906-7  must  have  taxed 
his  strength  severely.  I  think  he  was  glad  to  escape 
occasionally  from  the  Front  Bench. 

One  night  in  1907  I  remember  meeting  him  at  a  party 
at  Lady  Crewe's.  He  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  smiling  and  almost  vivacious,  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  admiring  supporters  of  both  sexes,  prominent  among 
whom  was  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  lady  who  kept  coming  up 
to  him  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  confidence  and  boldly 
interrupting  him  in  a  chat  with  a  peeress  of  high  rank. 
Awaiting  a  break  in  the  conversation,  I  went  up  to  him  and 
asked  if  he  could  tell  me  if  the  business  in  the  House  was 
over,  or  if  there  had  been  any  divisions.  He  said  he  did 
not  know,  and  he  added  emphatically,  "  and  I  do  not  care" 

When  a  friend  of  mine  asked  C.-B.  if  he  knew  why  a 
certain  individual  had  declined  a  Privy  Councillorship,  he 
replied,  "  Yes,  I  do.  Because  of  his  pride,  that  worst  form 
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of  pride  which  apes  humility."  He  himself  retained  his 
simplicity  of  character  up  to  the  last,  and  remained  absolutely 
unspoilt  by  greatness. 

During  the  anxious  days  of  Sir  Henry's  last  illness,  we 
were  told  that  the  King  had  actually  paid  a  visit  to  him  in 
his  sick-room  in  Downing  Street,  and  remained  there  for  a 
long  time.  Such  a  visit  from  King  to  Prime  Minister  is,  I 
believe,  without  precedent,  and  gave  great  satisfaction. 

On  the  8th  March  1908  Sir  Henry  still  continued  laid 
up,  and  George  (our  groom)  brought  the  servants  a  message 
that  he  was  dead  ;  but  this  was  a  false  report.  Richard  went 
to  inquire,  and  the  bulletin  was  slightly  more  satisfactory  ; 
but,  as  I  write  in  my  diary,  "  It  is  a  trying  state  of  affairs. 
Asquith  practically  is  Prime  Minister  pro  tern"  On  the  1 8th 
I  write,  "C.-B.  seems  dangerously  weak";  and  on  25th 
March  1908,  "  I  fear  poor  C.-B.  is  dying.  George  brought 
back  word,  *  Grave  condition.'  Our  party  just  now  is 
smitten  hip  and  thigh.  Deprived  of  the  calm  and  con- 
ciliatory counsels  of  C.-B.,  we  have  lost  ground  in  the 
constituencies  most  terribly." 

"  ^th  April. — A  report  that  the  King  has  accepted 
C.-B.'s  resignation.  ...  If  this  be  true,  can  the  debate 
(Licensing)  go  on,  or  must  the  House  adjourn  until  another 
Premier  has  been  selected  ? " 

And  then  on  6th  April  1908  :  "The  expected  has 
happened,  but  though  expected  it  is  none  the  less  a  shock. 
Dear  C.-B.  has  resigned,  and  Asquith  has  been  summoned 
to  Biarritz.  I  think  we  Liberals  feel  almost  a  sense  of 
personal  bereavement  and  loss.  At  the  same  time,  how 
soothing  it  is  to  read  the  general  tributes  of  respect — indeed, 
affection — that  appear  this  morning  in  the  Tory  press  ! 
And  to  think  that  it  was  given  to  a  man  vilified  and 
scorned  as  C.-B.  was,  to  command  this  !  What  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  moralist  to  descant  upon  the  growth  of  a 
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reputation  !  That  the  man  who  described  the  burning  of 
villages  by  our  troops  during  the  South  African  War  as 
1  methods  of  barbarism  '  should  be  praised,  almost  univers- 
ally, by  the  Conservative  press  during  his  illness,  and  since 
the  news  of  his  resignation,  is  quite  amazing. 

"  By  a  strange  turn  in  the  wheel  of  fate,  C.-B.'s  reception 
a  few  weeks  earlier  had  been  given  up  in  consequence  of 
the  critical  condition  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Right  Hon. 
James  Campbell ;  and  now  the  younger  brother  is  dying, 
and  the  elder  seems  to  have  made  at  all  events  a  partial 
recovery,  since  Richard  has  seen  in  the  paper  that  he  actually 
called  to  inquire  after  Sir  Henry  in  Downing  Street." 

And  now  comes  the  final  scene. 

"  2jtk  April  1908. — I  have  just  returned  from  attend- 
ing the  funeral  service  for  dear  old  C.-B.  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  A  friend  lent  me  a  very  long  black  silk  jacket, 
or  pelisse,  and  a  large  black  crinoline  hat  with  long  black 
ostrich  feathers  to  wear,  as  I  had  no  mourning  by  me.  A 
horrid  drizzle,  which  was  most  depressing,  set  in  this 
morning.  We  got  to  the  Abbey  just  in  time  from 
Felixstowe,  having  changed  our  dresses  at  Mr  Cobbold's 
flat  in  Whitehall  Court,  entered  by  Dean's  Yard,  and  were 
ushered  up  the  nave  to  seats  in  the  third  row  of  the 
transept,  on  one  side  of  the  bier.  We  found  ourselves 
surrounded  by  familiar  faces.  A  lady  in  front  of  us  was 
never  still  throughout  the  service.  Many  times  she  stood 
up  and  sat  down  again,  and  her  hands  moved  incessantly. 
At  times  she  sobbed  and  held  a  large  smelling-bottle 
to  her  nose,  and  then,  recovering  suddenly,  would  nod 
and  smile  to  friends  in  the  Abbey.  She  seemed  to  be  in  a 
very  hysterical  state.  How  very  little  self-control  some  people 
seem  to  have  !  The  great  congregation  waited  in  hushed 
silence,  which  was  only  broken  by  the  mournful  strains  of 
the  organ.  A  large  number  of  young  men  were  posted 
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in  various  places  to  direct  people  to  their  seats.  I  saw 
amongst  these  Sir  R.  Hudson,  Mr  Fuller,  Captain  Norton, 
and  Mr  Pease. 

"  At  length  we  heard  in  the  distance  the  sweet  voices  of 
the  choir  singing,  c  Brief  life  is  here  our  portion '  (which 
we  could  not  help  thinking  slightly  inappropriate,  as  our 
friend  had  more  than  reached  the  threescore  years  and  ten), 
as  they  headed  the  funeral  procession  through  the  cloisters 
and  up  the  nave.  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrilling  effect. 
Everybody  rose,  and  at  length  the  coffin  came  in  sight. 
It  was  covered  by  a  beautiful  purple  velvet  pall,  and  two 
wreaths  lay  on  it,  one  of  white  flowers  and  the  other  of  violets. 
The  pall-bearers  on  our  side  were  Captain  Sinclair  (now 
Lord  Pentland),  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Speaker,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  I  think  nearly  every  eye  must  have 
been  turned  towards  the  man  who  is  now  England's  Prime 
Minister.  There  he  stood  by  the  coffin,  with  pale  set  face, 
almost  expressionless  in  its  icy  calm.  I  wonder  what  thoughts 
were  burning  beneath  that  sternly  repressed  exterior.  The 
Dean  (Dr  Robinson)  and  Canon  Wilberforce  wore  marvellous 
purple  velvet  copes  ;  and  the  former,  with  his  striking  face, 
so  pale  and  drawn,  and  his  long  straggling  hair,  might  have 
stepped  out  of  a  picture.  The  service  was  very  simple,  so 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  dead  statesman.  We,  amongst 
many  others,  paid  him  the  tribute  of  our  tears,  the  tears  of 
real  affection.  I  wondered,  as  I  looked  at  the  purple  pall,  if 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  hovered  above  it  and  was  conscious 
of  the  scene,  or  whether  it  was  sleeping  in  peace  until  the 
resurrection  day.  The  great  mystery  of  death  seemed  to 
haunt  me  more  or  less  throughout  the  service. 

"  After  the  coffin  had  been  placed  in  position,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  advanced  and  laid  two  lovely  wreaths  at  the  foot 
of  it." 

We  found  great  crowds  assembled  outside  the  Abbey, 
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despite  the  rain  ;  and  I  have  since  read  that  the  whole  route 
to  Euston  was  lined  with  people,  who  maintained  the  most 
reverent  demeanour. 

Thus  passed  to  his  long  home  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  and  we  who  numbered  him  among  our  friends 
are  the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  one  so  true  to  his  high  ideals, 
so  unspoilt  by  greatness,  and  so  real  a  Christian. 

It  has  now  been  my  fate  to  be  present  at  the  funeral 
services  of  two  of  England's  Prime  Ministers.  I  wonder  if 
the  list  still  remains  incomplete,  and  yet  another  such  an 
experience  awaits  me  in  the  future  ?  Who  can  say  ? 

Of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  successor,  Mr  Asquith, 
and  the  consummate  ability  with  which  he  has  piloted  the 
Liberal  party  up  to  the  present  moment  through  anxious 
and  troublous  times,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  here  ; 
and  for  this  reason  :  the  history  of  his  Premiership  is 
much  too  recent,  and  would  involve  many  pages  of  con- 
tentious matter,  which  would,  I  think,  be  out  of  place  in  a 
work  like  this.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  is  worthily  main- 
taining the  high  traditions  of  his  great  office,  and  that  we 
Liberals  are  proud  to  follow  his  leadership. 


CHAPTER   XV 

JOHN    BRIGHT THE    BRADLAUGH    INCIDENT HIS    "  VISAGE 

ORDINAIRE  " THE    QUAKERS*    VIEW    OF    TOASTS,    ETC. 

THE  name  of  John  Bright  at  once  recalls  in  the  memories 
of  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century 
thoughts  of  Cobden  and  the  famous  crusade  against  the 
Corn  Laws  which  was  so  successfully  waged  by  these  two 
remarkable  men.  This  was  practically  before  my  time,  but 
the  fame  of  John  Bright  and  Cobden  (whom  I  never  met) 
was  still  on  men's  lips,  and  in  my  early  days  I  burned  to 
meet  the  great  orator  and  democrat.  At  length  my  wish  was 
gratified.  A  very  old  and  respected  friend  of  ours,  Sir  James 
Vaughan,  the  well-known  magistrate  of  Bow  Street,  a  relative 
by  marriage  of  the  Bright  family,  invited  us  in  1880,  to  my 
intense  delight,  to  meet  him  at  dinner.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  evening,  especially  as  I  was  lucky  enough  to  sit 
next  him. 

I  give  my  impressions  exactly  as  they  appear  in  my 
diary  of  that  date,  when,  as  a  comparatively  young  woman,  I 
sat  at  his  feet,  metaphorically  speaking.  I  found  the  great 
Quaker  very  pleasing.  His  conversation  was  entirely  free 
from  any  trace  of  affectation  or  superiority.  His  benignity 
and  sweet  seriousness  of  expression  quite  charmed  me. 
This  reminds  me  that  only  in  his  anxious  inquiries  for  my 
opinion  of  Millais'  portrait  of  himself  could  I  discover  a 
faint  trace  possibly  of  personal  vanity,  and  this  may  have 
been  a  misapprehension  on  my  part.  He  was  a  great 
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admirer  of  Byron.  Upon  my  referring  to  the  claims  of 
Greece  (then  agitating  the  public  mind),  he  quoted  some 
long  passages  from  "  The  Giaour  " — "  He  who  hath  bent 
him  o'er  the  dead,"  etc.  He  remarked  that  I  might  be 
quite  sure  that  they  would  be  taken  into  account  by  our 
Government.  Some  observation  about  conversation  drew 
from  him  the  remark,  made  with  an  amused  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  that  I  had  never  ceased  talking  since  I  sat  down  to 
dinner.  This  made  me  very  uncomfortable,  although  I 
felt  certain  from  his  manner  that  it  was  not  meant  in  an 
uncomplimentary  sense. 

In  August  1 88 1  we  had  the  great  pleasure  of  entertaining 
him  at  dinner — truly  a  red-letter  day  in  our  calendar  ;  and 
I  again  quote  from  my  diary  :  "  I  felt  a  little  nervous  at 
receiving  our  distinguished  guest  ;  for  although  Mr  Bright 
is  quiet,  indeed  even  gentle,  in  manner,  he  somewhat  alarms 
me.  He  looked,  I  thought,  very  worried  and  aged  as  he 
walked  into  the  drawing-room,  but  Richard  had  prepared 
me  for  this.  There  had  been  a  most  painful  and  exciting 
scene  in  the  House  during  the  afternoon.  Mr  Bradlaugh 
had  presented  himself  at  the  door,  and  insisted  upon  his 
right,  as  legally  elected  representative  for  Northampton,  to 
enter.  Whereupon  he  had  been  forcibly  ejected  by  the 
Deputy  Serjeant-at-arms  (Erskine),  and  conveyed  by  the 
police  into  Palace  Yard  in  a  most  humiliating  condition, 
with  his  coat  torn  to  pieces.  Mr  Bright  then  made  what 
people  seem  to  consider  an  incautious  speech,  and  Richard 
tells  me  that  he  was  greatly  upset  by  what  had  occurred. 
We  did  not  discuss  the  matter  during  dinner,  but  I  thought 
Mr  Bright  continued  depressed.  My  cousin,  Miss  Vernon, 
who  dined  that  night,  tells  me  that  he  said  to  her,  in  talking 
of  public  life,  £  I  often  envy  those  who  live  in  obscurity  ; 
they  have  troubles,  no  doubt,  but  it  must  be  very  different 
from  living  in  the  public  gaze.' 
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"  He  had  just  been  much  stung  by  some  references  to 
himself  in  the  speeches  which  had  followed  his  upon  the 
Bradlaugh  subject.  He  asked  me  who  all  our  guests  were 
as  soon  as  we  were  seated  at  table,  declined  to  take  any 
notice  of  his  menu,  and  inquired  of  me  the  name  of  every 
dish  that  was  handed  to  him.  He  took  no  wine,  and 
scarcely  any  meat,  but  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  sweets, 
particularly  the  jellies,  which  1  told  him  were  home-made. 
He  refused  zoedone — a  teetotal  drink  just  introduced, 
which  I  had  specially  ordered  in  for  him  on  hearing  that  he 
had  given  up  stimulants, — saying  that  it  was  horrible  stuff ; 
also  venison,  which  he  was  offered.  Mr  Bright  is  certainly 
very  striking  in  appearance.  His  long  white  hair,  which 
is  combed  straight  off  his  temples,  makes  a  charming 
background  to  his  contemplative  face — somewhat  stern  in 
repose — with  its  refined  features  and  pale  delicacy  of  colour- 
ing. He  wears  no  ornaments,  not  even  studs. 

"  Our  parlour-maid  was  much  struck  with  a  remark  made 
by  Williams,  our  head  waiter,  who  was  a  great  favourite 
downstairs.  It  was  this,  that  our  guest  cwas  Bright  by 
name  as  well  as  nature.'  Wit  below  stairs. 

"  Mrs  R ,  who  was  extremely  High  Church,  and  a 

strong  Conservative,  attacked  Mr  Bright  during  dinner 
upon  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  was  absolutely 
crushed.  She,  however,  always  rallied  again,  with  a  per- 
tinacity which  I  admired  but  could  not  emulate.  She 
asserted  that  the  son  of  the  peasant  had  not  the  same 
capacity  for  education  as  the  son  of  the  nobleman,  yet  that 
the  former  had  usually  more  originality.  This  proposition 
we  all  hotly  contested — Mr  Leonard  Courtney  in  particular. 

"  Mr  Bright  hated  music,  as  he  himself  told  me,  but, 
according  to  Mr  Willis,  who  was  one  of  our  guests  that 
evening,  he  enjoyed  listening  to  *  Angels  ever  bright  and 
fair,'  which  I  sang  after  dinner.  He  referred  to  Jonathan 
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Dymond's  book  of  Essays,  which  I  was  reading.  He  told 
me  that  the  writer  was  the  son  of  a  grocer,  and  wrote  the 
book  in  the  intervals  of  his  business.  Mr  Bright  sat  sur- 
rounded by  an  admiring  group  composed  of  my  father, 
Mr  Willis,  and  one  or  two  others,  and  seemed  much  more 
cheerful  when  he  left." 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  attended  the  Ministerial  banquet 
at  the  Mansion  House.  Richard  was  invited  alone,  so 
my  father  took  me  with  him.  I  shook  hands  with  Mr 
Bright,  who  stood  near  the  Lord  Mayor.  He  looked  so 
nice  in  a  black  velvet  suit,  with  trousers  (I  believe  he 
objected  to  Court  dress  with  silk  stockings),  and  his  white 
hair,  as  usual,  was  combed  most  carefully  back.  We  had 
very  good  places  at  table.  I  had  Mr  John  Holms  on 
one  side  of  me,  and  next  my  father  were  Sir  Andrew  and 
Lady  Lusk.  Opposite  to  us  we  had  Lord  Monson  (after- 
wards Viscount  Oxenbridge),  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
(how  little  could  we  have  anticipated  his  tragic  fate  !),  and 
Lord  Aberdeen.  Lord  Monson  asked  me  how  Mrs  Causton 
was,  and  I  replied  that  /  was  very  well.  I  know  not  for 
whom  he  had  mistaken  me.  He  was  quite  taken  aback,  and 
was  full  of  apologies.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  hearing  the 
speeches,  but  one  remark  of  Gladstone's  caught  my  ear 
and  pleased  me  immensely.  In  reference  to  the  Transvaal 
troubles,  he  said  that,  "casting  aside  all  false  shame  and 
sense  of  the  defeat  our  arms  had  suffered,  we  (the  Govern- 
ment) resolved  to  do  justice  to  the  Boers" — an  announce- 
ment that  did  honour  to  a  Christian  Government. 

After  Mr  Gladstone  had  sat  down,  amidst  a  perfect  storm 
of  applause,  there  were  such  repeated  calls  for  Bright  that 
at  length  he  rose.  He  calmly  signalled  to  the  footmen  to 
remove  a  massive  candelabrum  with  several  lights,  which 
stood  exactly  in  front  of  him,  before  he  began.  I  had, 
strange  to  say,  never  heard  him  speak  before,  and  I  was 
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filled  with  an  admiration  that  held  me  spellbound  until  he 
had  finished.  His  English  was  so  perfect  and  flowing,  his 
style  so  felicitous,  and  his  manner  and  tone  so  natural.  He 
might  have  been  speaking  across  our  dinner-table  instead  of 
addressing  several  hundreds  of  people  in  a  large  hall. 

He  defended  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  inefficiency  and  mediocrity  that  had  been  cast  upon 
it,  observing  that  if  all  the  present  occupants  of  the  Front 
Benches  were  removed  their  places  would  at  once  be  filled 
with  men  equally  capable.  He  referred  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  business  which  now  devolved  upon  Parliament 
as  contrasted  with  that  transacted  by  the  Parliament  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  as  compared  with  which  the  latter  might 
be  likened  to  a  vestry  ;  but  he  denied  that  the  machine  was 
worn  out.  It  might  require  oiling,  but  that  was  all. 

After  dinner  I  went  up  to  Mr  Bright  and  expressed  the 
admiration  and  pleasure  with  which  I  had  listened  to  his 
speech,  and  also  told  him  that  it  was  the  first  I  had  heard 
him  deliver.  I  mentioned  that  I  had  heard  that  he  was  to 
propose  the  health  of  the  Lady  Mayoress.  He  smiled,  and 
said  that  he  did  not  much  approve  of  toasts.  The  Society 
of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  discouraged  them, 
considering  that  they  induced  habits  of  indulgence  !  He 
also  said  that  he  was  always  very  nervous  before  he  got 
up  to  speak. 

In  another  place  I  give  Mr  Bright's  letter  with  reference 
to  my  book  Claudius.  I  will  content  myself  with  adding 
only  one  other,  which,  I  think,  may  be  interesting  to  the 
public  as  showing  how  deeply  he  mourned  the  loss  of  his 
wife  : 

"  132  PICCADILLY, 

"  April 2ist,  1885. 

"  DEAR  MRS  CAUSTON, — I  thank  you  for  your  friendly  note, 
but  I  cannot  come  to  your  dinner-party  on  the  day  you  name.  It  is 
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the  anniversary  of  the  greatest  sorrow  of  my  life,  and  I  never  go  out 
on  that  day.  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  for  sending  you  this 
explanation. — Always  sincerely  yours,  JOHN  BRIGHT." 

I  have  no  exact  record  of  the  date,  but  I  feel  sure  it 
must  have  been  in  1882,  when  he  was  our  guest  at  dinner, 
that  the  following  incident  took  place,  as  Bright  left  the 
Gladstone  Government  that  year  in  consequence  of  our 
bombardment  of  Alexandria.  He  disapproved  of  war  in 
general,  and  of  our  action  in  particular,  and  was  very  sore 
upon  the  subject.  I  foolishly,  being  younger  then,  and 
rash,  took  up  the  defence  of  the  Government,  and  of  war 
in  certain  cases.  I  also  cited  some  passages  from  the  young 
Quaker  Jonathan  Dymond's  work  in  support  of  my  views. 
Incensed  at  finding  Dymond  quoted  against  himself,  Bright 
became  really  very  angry,  and  attacked  me  without  mercy. 
1  was  silenced,  and  went  upstairs  with  the  other  ladies  in  a 
very  chastened  frame  of  mind.  Richard  told  me  that  after 
I  had  left  the  dining-room,  when  he  went  as  usual  to  take 
my  seat  next  the  principal  guest,  Bright  said  to  him,  "  I 
always  thought  your  wife  was  a  sensible  woman.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  find  that  I  have  made  a  mistake."  When  the 
gentlemen  joined  us  in  the  drawing-room  later,  Mr  Bright 
walked  straight  across  to  where  I  was  sitting,  and,  making 
me  a  profound  bow,  held  out  his  hand,  saying,  "  I  was  very 
rude  to  you  in  the  dining-room.  I  hope  you  will  accept 
my  humble  apology  and  shake  hands."  This  little  incident 
I  think  worthy  to  be  recorded,  as  illustrating  a  charming 
trait  of  character.  I  think  it  was  on  this  same  evening,  or 
it  may  have  been  at  the  former  dinner,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  that  Mr  Bright  again  asked  me  anxiously 
what  1  thought  of  his  portrait  by  Millais.  1  told  him  what 
a  splendid  likeness  I  considered  it.  He  then  said  :  "  I  very 
much  dislike  being  painted,  and  artists  have  worried  me 
often  to  give  them  sittings  and  I  have  declined.  At  last  a 
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certain  foreigner  gave  me  no  peace.  He  was  so  persistent 
that  at  last  I  consented  to  be  taken.  He  then  took  out  a 
notebook  in  which  he  wrote  down  particulars  about  my  face 
— such  as,  for  instance,  the  colour  of  my  eyes,  the  type  of 
my  nose,  etc.  At  last,  giving  me  one  long,  critical  look,  he 
muttered,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
'  Visage  ordinaire.'  Now,"  said  Mr  Bright  to  me,  evidently 
annoyed,  "  do  you  consider  my  face  a  {  visage  ordinaire  '  ?  " 

With  this  I  conclude  my  personal  recollections  of  John 
Bright.  I  shall  always  regret  that  I  was  never  able  to  add 
a  little  pencil  sketch  of  him  to  my  collection.  He  offered 
to  give  me  a  sitting  ;  but,  alas  !  I  fell  into  bad  health,  and 
he  did  the  same.  He  lived  till  1889  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  we  never  met  again. 

In  the  death  of  John  Bright  England  lost  a  great  per- 
sonality and  the  Society  of  Friends  its  most  distinguished 
member — save  possibly  that  well-known  historic  character, 
the  creator  of  Pennsylvania,  William  Penn. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

SIR    WILFRID    LAWSON. 

How  we  miss  that  ever  cheery  and  genial  politician,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  !  He  never  failed  to  bring  an  atmosphere 
of  brightness  into  our  social  gatherings.  He  was  always 
welcome,  and  I  fancy  I  can  still  hear  him  exchanging  sportive 
sallies  with  Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  a  kindred  spirit,  whose  gifts 
as  a  conversationalist  and  raconteur  might  perhaps  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  his  own.  I  give  below  one  or  two  of  the 
amusing  letters,  amongst  many,  which  Sir  Wilfrid  addressed 
to  me  in  rhyme,  or  gave  to  my  husband  at  the  House — his 
son,  the  present  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  having  most  kindly 
given  me  permission  to  do  so.  It  will  be  seen  that  several 
of  them  relate  to  our  annual  Parliamentary  dinners.  I  also 
include  one  or  two  of  our  friend  Sir  Frank  Lockwood's 
clever  sketches,  which  I  have  received  his  daughter's  kind 
permission  to  publish. 

"  BRAYTON,  CARLISLE. 
"  A  letter  from  Cairo — oh  !  my,  oh !  my, 

To  what  curious  places  these  senators  fly  ! 

And  kindly  as  usual  it  has  an  invite, 

For  February  8th  is  a  Saturday  night ! 

But  alas,  my  dear  Causton,  and  please  do  not  frown, 

I  cannot  be  there,  for  I  shan't  be  in  town. 

But  best  thanks  for  the  same,  I  scarcely  need  tell, 

From  yours  very  heartily, 

"W.  L." 
250 
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ASQUITH'S  PAIR 

"  When  Asquith  was  refused  a  pair, 
'Twas  said  the  Tories  played  unfair ; 
But  Asquith  said,  c  I  do  not  care, 
I  think  the  one  I've  got  quite  fair.'' " 
1894. 

On  24th  August  1881  I  write  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
looked  ill  and  worn,  but  seemed  in  good  spirits. 

"  DARING  OUTRAGE 

"  When  Allen  makes  a  great  oration, 
Most  interesting  to  all  the  nation, 
And  while  the  House  is  still  as  death, 
To  hear  the  speaker  holds  its  breath, 
Who  is  it  steps  across  the  floor, 
Amid  a  fierce,  indignant  roar  ? 
'Tis  Causton  !  only  think  of  that ! 
Causton  comes  in  without  his  hat. 
Regardless  of  each  threatening  call, 
He  shocks  and  scandalises  all ; 
And  if  such  conduct  he  repeat, 
Beyond  a  doubt  he'll  lose  his  seat." 

"  BRAYTON,  CARLISLE. 

"  DEAR  CAUSTON, — You  never  forget  an  old  friend 
(Though  the  Liberal  seats  seem  near  at  an  end)  : 
But  on  Friday  I  cannot  accept  your  invite, 
For  I  shan't  sleep  in  London  before  Monday  night. 
But  we'll  meet  in  the  House,  and  our  plans  we  will  lay 
For  defeating  those  Tories  on  some  early  day. 
Our  numbers  are  weak,  but  our  hearts  they  are  strong  ; 
If  I'm  not  much  mistaken,  we'll  push  them  along — 
Push  them  along  !      Push  them  along  ! 
With  Harcourt  to  lead  we'll  be  goin'  it  strong. 
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With  Harcourt  to  lead,  and  with  Causton  to  whip, 
Where's  the  cowardly  heart  which  has  fears  of  the  ship  ? 
Oh  no,  my  dear  Causton,  we'll  never  say  die, 
But  will  squash  the  whole  lot  in  the  sweet  by-and-by  !  " 

"  2  1  st  February  '95. 

"  MY  DEAR  CAUSTON,  —  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  prevented  accept- 
ing your  kind  invitation  to  dinner  on  ist  March.  —  Yours, 

"WILFRID  LAWSON. 

"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eye, 

Though  absent  I  shall  be, 
And  in  your  drinking  do  please  try 

To  stick  alone  to  tea. 
4  Te  duce  tutus  !  '  I  should  say, 

No  matter  where  one  sups, 
Which  means  one  has  a  pleasant  day 

When  Causton's  in  his  cups." 

"  REFORM  CLUB, 


"Mr  DEAR  MRS  CAUSTON,  —  Your  note  I've  just  found, 
When  entering  the  club  after  strolling  around  ; 
But  a  concert  you  mention  —  a  capital  thing, 
But  my  dear  Mrs  Causton,  I  really  can't  sing. 
On  a  hustings  sometimes  I  am  able  to  shout, 
And  on  platforms  perhaps  you've  ere  now  heard  me  spout. 
But  a  concert  —  oh  no,  I'm  forced  to  reply 
I  must  honestly  tell  you  I'm  really  too  shy. 
Still,  may  this  great  Bayswater  concert  succeed, 
For  Temperance  of  my  assistance  has  need. 
Let  swords  all  be  drawn  and  fiddles  be  strung, 
Till  as  flat  as  a  pancake  we've  beaten  old  Bung." 

Lord  Emlyn,  it  appears,  continually  based  his  claim  to 
represent  Wiltshire  on  the  fact  that  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway. 
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"  I  am  the  Chairman  of  this  line, 

Which  yields  such  power  and  pelf, 
I  am  the  Chairman  of  this  line, 

I  made  it  all  myself. 
I  am  the  Chairman  of  this  line, 

And  all  which  that  denotes, 
The  workers  on  it  all  are  mine, 

And  mine  are  all  their  votes. 
Then  see  that  you  attend  the  poll 

Be  weather  wet  or  fine, 
To  Parliament  your  Chairman  roll — 

I  represent  the  line." 

"  BRAYTON,  CARLISLE. 

"  MY  DEAR  MRS  CAUSTON, — What  am  I  to  do, 
When  I  get  such  a  nice  begging  letter  from  you  ? 
Your  object  is  good,  and  I  know  you  ne'er  flinch 
From  exertion  to  soften  grim  Poverty's  pinch. 
I  honour  the  persons  who  strike  for  a  cure, 
But  think  for  a  minute,  what  makes  people  poor  ? 
And  the  longer  you  ponder,  and  carefully  think, 
The  more  certain  you'll  be  to  decide  it  is  drink. 
So  come,  then,  a  bargain  I'll  make,  Mrs  C., 
To  be  valid  and  binding  between  you  and  me  : 
Get  Causton  to  give  a  few  hundreds  or  so 
To  the  mighty  Alliance  about  which  you  know. 
Let  him  send  the  subscription  with  promptness,  and  then 
I'll  take  a  few  tickets  to  help  your  poor  men. 
Now  do  not  be  angry,  and  say,  with  a  wink, 
1  There's  Sir  Wilfrid  again,  he  is  mad  about  drink,' 
But  argue  with  Causton,  and  make  him  pay  down 
The  donation  that's  certain  to  bring  him  renown. 
And  when  enough  money  and  work's  been  received, 
Why,  then,  '  Poverty's  pinch  will  be  richly  relieved. ' ' 

"  12th  January  '97. 

"  Again,  my  dear  Causton,  your  friendly  invite 
Makes  the  Session's  commencement  quite  pleasant  and  bright. 
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Of  the  date  you  have  given  be  sure  I'll  take  care, 
And  on  Wednesday  the  2Oth,  you  bet !   I'll  be  there. 

P.S. — A  happy  new  year  and  a  smooth-going  life 
To  you,  and,  as  well,  to  your  excellent  wife. 

"W.  LAWSON." 

Apropos  of  what  incident  in  the  House  the  following 
lines  were  penned  I  am  quite  ignorant : 

"GOVERNMENT  TACTICS 

"  Why,  here's  a  report  which  never  will  do. 
Good  Heavens !  just  think  of  the  thing — it  is  true 
They've  got  hold  of  the  truth,  and  they  dare  to  express  it  j 
We  cannot  do  anything  else  but  suppress  it. 
Oh  yes,  there's  another  plan  yet  may  remain — 
We'll  get  these  good  people  to  write  it  again. 
No  doubt  they'll  agree  it's  the  best  plan  at  present, 
A  report's  of  no  use  but  for  making  things  pleasant. 
We  needn't  defend,  and  we  needn't  explain — 
Only  write  it  again,  just  write  it  again, 
For  Honour  and  Truth  are  now  things  of  the  past : 
Good  gracious !   I  wonder  how  long  it  will  last  ?  " 

"  THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  NOMINATED  GUARDIANS 

"  Fowler,  spare  that  fool ! 

Touch  not  a  single  limb  ; 
He's  of  the  Tory  School, 
And  we're  protecting  him." 

Both  the  successful  barrister  and  Q.C.  and  the  respected 
Cumberland  baronet  have  long  since  passed  away.  Among 
many  of  the  changes  which  time  has  wrought,  to  me 
none  are  more  sad  than  the  dropping  off  of  first  one 
and  then  another  of  those  brilliant  talkers,  whose  faces, 
keen  with  intelligence  and  humour,  still  linger  in  my 
memory,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will  remain  there  until  death 
closes  my  eyes. 
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SIR  RICHARD  TEMPLE 

1  might  have  hesitated  to  include  in  my  book  the  accom- 
panying sketch  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  he  himself  expressed  his  high  approval  of  it 
to  me  as  a  likeness.  How  clearly  I  remember  his  visit 
to  Devonshire  Place  one  morning  to  see  my  collection  of 
original  pencil  portraits  of  M.P.'s  and  others  before  giving 
me  a  sitting,  and  how  amusing  he  was  in  his  criticisms  ! 
Turning  to  me,  he  said,  as  he  was  glancing  through  the  pages, 
"Do  you  mind  a  candid  criticism  ?  "  "Oh  no,"  I  hastened 
to  reply  ;  "  I  am  only  an  amateur.  Please  say  whatever  you 
like."  "  Well,  then,  I  gather  from  what  I  see  that  you  are 
inclined  to  do  more  than  justice  to  your  friends'  noses.  Now,  I 
entreat  you  not  to  do  that  in  my  case,  for  I  rather  fancy  that 
my  nose  lends  itself  to  caricature  !  "  I  could  hardly  contest 
this  fact ;  but,  having  contrived  to  reassure  him,  he  came  in 
one  day,  and  I  made  the  little  sketch  that  is  here  reproduced. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  was  a  man  of  wide  interests  and 
varied  attainments.  He  had  been  Governor  of  Bengal, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  and  member 
of  Parliament  for  the  Evesham  division  of  Worcestershire. 
His  conversation  was  always  full  of  information,  and  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I  have  just  referred  he  remained  talking 
to  my  sister  and  myself  from  twelve  noon  till  about  half- 
past  two  without  a  pause.  His  appearance  was  most  re- 
markable, and  a  witty  M.P.,  upon  seeing  him  walk  up  the 
gangway  of  the  House,  exclaimed,  "  Behold  the  beautiful 
gate  (gait)  of  the  Temple  !  " 

Remembering  the  above-mentioned  peculiarity,  and  well 
knowing  the  precocity  of  small  Cockneys,  our  friend  Mrs 
Burgwin,  who  is  such  a  splendid  worker  in  the  cause  of 
education,  upon  hearing  that  Sir  Richard  was  about  to  visit 
one  of  the  largest  Board  Schools  in  South  London,  took 
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steps  to  overawe — as  she  hoped — the  children.  She  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  largest  class-room,  and  announced  in 
an  authoritative  and  imposing  voice,  "  Attention,  girls  ! 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  member 
of  Parliament,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  School  Board,  etc.,  has 
come  down  to  pay  you  a  visit."  But  all  in  vain,  for  she  dis- 
tinctly heard  a  girl  in  the  front  row  say  to  one  of  her  com- 
panions, "  I  say,  here's  Ally  Sloper  come  to  see  teacher." 

When  standing  on  the  platform  of  a  station  on  the 
Brenner  Pass  a  good  many  years  ago,  the  London  Sleeping- 
Car  Express  came  in,  and  who  should  step  out  of  it  but  Sir 
Richard,  who  had  evidently  been  travelling  all  night.  He 
was  attired  in  a  bright-hued  dressing-gown  with  a  loosely 
tied  girdle,  carpet  slippers,  and  a  smoking-cap,  which  was 
poised  jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  head,  while  the  silk  tassel 
dangled  down  over  his  cheek — an  unforgettable  picture. 

He  was  also  a  very  prolific  artist.  Many  years  ago, 
when  we  were  living  in  Clanricarde  Gardens,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  bring  me  some  of  his  sketches  to  see.  One 
morning  a  four-wheeler  arrived,  from  which  his  man-servant 
alighted,  and  he,  with  the  aid  of  the  cabman  and  our  own 
servant,  with  some  difficulty  brought  upstairs  a  huge  box 
with  all  his  water-colours  most  carefully  packed  away  in  it. 
The  sketches  when  unfolded  reached  nearly  across  our 
drawing-room,  and  it  really  seemed  to  me  that  he  had 
taken  the  whole  province  of  Bengal. 

Sir  Richard  died  in  1902. 

SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD.      SIR  LEWIS  MORRIS.      MR  CHARLES 
LOCKE  EASTLAKE.      SIR  THOMAS  SMITH 

It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  bask  much  in  the 
society  of  poets  ;  but  1  was  once  taken  in  to  dinner  by  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold,  and  we  knew  Sir  Lewis  Morris  very  well 
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indeed.  Certainly  neither  of  these  came  up  to  the  Shake- 
spearian standard  from  the  point  of  view  that  their  eyes 
rolled  "  in  a  fine  frenzy."  They  seemed  both  to  be  quiet, 
normal,  pleasant  members  of  society.  I  suppose,  however, 
that  one  must  not  judge  a  poet  by  ordinary  standards,  for 
the  fact  that  Sir  Lewis  was  a  married  man  came  upon 
us  as  a  great  shock,  seeing  that  he  had  been  a  constant 
visitor  at  our  house,  had  joined  many  of  our  little  Sunday 
gatherings  for  several  years,  and  we  had  always  assumed 
him  to  be  a  bachelor.  The  first  intimation  we  had  that  he 
was  otherwise  was  a  visiting  card  which  he  forwarded  to  us 
with  "  Sir  Lewis  and  Lady  Morris  "  printed  on  it. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  author  of  The  Light  of 
Asia  at  a  very  interesting  dinner  given  by  Mrs  Hancock 
in  Queen's  Gate  in  1894,  and  I  find  that  I  have  noted  down 
one  or  two  of  his  remarks.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  about 
this  time  that  Sir  Edwin  married  a  very  charming  and  good- 
looking  young  Japanese  lady,  upon  whom  I  paid  a  wedding- 
call  in  Kensington.  I  found  Sir  Edwin  a  most  agreeable 
companion,  although  he  was  not  without  a  hint  of  that  self- 
consciousness  with  which  poets  are  popularly  credited.  He 
told  me  that  the  Queen  was  most  anxious  to  appoint  him 
Poet  Laureate  ;  but  he  did  not  care  about  it  at  all,  and  really 
would  be  glad  if  the  honour  were  bestowed  upon  Lewis 
Morris,  if  he  wanted  it.  He  did  not  much  care  for  the 
Epic  of  Hades.  I  never  met  Sir  Edwin  again,  and  I  cannot 
recall  the  date  of  his  death. 

With  Sir  Lewis  Morris  we  were  on  very  friendly  terms, 
and  I  know  that  the  fact  that  he  was  passed  over  for  the 
Laureateship  was  a  great  disappointment. 

When  about  to  start  upon  the  sketch  which  is  included 
in  my  illustrations,  I  experienced  some  trouble  in  arranging 
the  poet  as  my  sitter  on  the  platform  in  the  studio  which  a 
friend  had  kindly  lent  me.  Having  carefully  placed  him  in 

17 
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accordance  with  his  desire  that  a  certain  side  of  his  face 
should  be  drawn,  for  the  reason,  as  he  explained  to  me,  that 
he  would  appear  slightly  more  blest  with  hair  from  that 
point  of  view,  I  started  blocking-in  the  drawing.  After 
having  worked  upon  it  for  some  little  time,  to  my  horror 
he  suddenly  jumped  up,  exclaiming  that  after  all  he  had 
been  mistaken — the  other  was  the  best  side  of  his  head. 
Nothing  daunted,  I  recommenced  my  labours,  but  nearly 
gave  up  in  despair  when  he  decided  to  return  to  his  former 
position.  However,  the  sketch  was  finished  and  hung  up 
in  our  drawing-room.  One  evening  we  found  him  standing 
gazing  at  it  in  a  most  forlorn  attitude,  and  looking  the  very 
picture  of  despair.  "  Yes,"  he  said  in  melancholy  accents  to 
my  sister,  as  he  wagged  his  forefinger  up  and  down,  and 
shook  his  head  from  side  to  side  ;  "  I  know  it  is  there  ! — 
but  please  !  please  !  ask  your  sister  to  expunge  it !  "  This 
//  was  the  double  chin,  to  which  he  thought  I  had  given 
undue  prominence.  I  may  as  well  add  that  I  afterwards 
did  my  best  to  soften  down  this  feature  a  little. 

At  a  Royal  garden-party  at  Buckingham  Palace  he  said, 
addressing  my  sister,  and  motioning  with  his  hand,  "  Do  you 
see  that  contemptible  little  creature  yonder  ? "  "  Oh  !  whom 
do  you  mean?"  replied  my  sister,  naturally  surprised. 
"  Oh  !  the  Poet  Laureate,  of  course  !  " 

Sir  Lewis  himself  told  me  the  following : — At  the  Reform 
Club  a  friend  brought  up  somebody  who  had  expressed  a 
great  desire  to  be  introduced  to  him.  "This  man,"  said 
Sir  Lewis,  "  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  exclaiming  as  he 
did  so,  *  Oh  !  Sir  Lewis,  I  am  so  delighted  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  I  have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  your 
Epic  of  Hades,  but  after  all  it  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  your 
Earthly  Paradise  "  (the  latter,  as  is  well  known,  having  been 
written  by  William  Morris).  "  I  did  not  undeceive  him,'' 

said  Sir  Lewis' 
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I  find  upon  reading  through  one  of  Sir  Lewis's  letters  to 
me  that  he  meditated  one  February  writing  a  poem  on  "  Fog," 
adding,  "  You  know  that  the  Roman  poet  says, '  Si  natura 
negat  facit  indignatio  versum.' '  "  If  nature  denies,  indigna- 
tion compels  in  the  other  direction,"  or  "  Should  nature 
refuse,  provocation  prompts  verse,  even  if  it  is  only  such  as 
mine  or  Cluvicius'."  This  quotation  from  Juvenal  was 
made  use  of  as  far  back  as  John  of  Salisbury  in  his  Nug#y 
a  friend  tells  me  ;  and  another  friend  adds  that  Boileau  had 
the  same  idea  :  "  La  colere  suffit,  et  vaut  un  Apollon." 

On  May  30,  1906,  I  find  a  reference  in  my  diary  to  an 
account  in  the  Times  of  the  funeral  of  Mr  Charles  Locke 
Eastlake,  the  nephew  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  R.A.,  and 
secretary  of  the  National  Gallery.  He  was  the  hero  of  an 
amusing  incident  which  happened  to  me  a  good  many  years 
ago.  I  think  it  may  be  worth  relating. 

The  only  autograph  letters  I  have  ever  bought  were  two 
to  add  to  my  collection  of  artists'  portraits,  letters,  and 
photographs  of  their  principal  works  combined.  The  first 
was  a  long  note  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's,  for  which  I  paid 
nine  shillings  and  sixpence,  I  think.  The  second  was  sold 
to  me  as  the  writing  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  Wishing  to 
make  quite  sure  that  they  were  authentic,  I  decided  to  drive 
down  to  the  National  Gallery  and  interview  the  secretary, 
whose  name  I  did  not  know.  After  waiting  only  a  moment 
or  two,  the  secretary  came  to  me,  a  total  stranger,  and  we 
discussed  the  first  letter,  which  we  concluded  was  authentic. 

I  then  spread  out  the  second  letter  on  the  table,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  tell  me  anything  about  that.  When 
his  glance  fell  upon  it  he  laughed  heartily.  "That, 
madam,  is  the  handwriting  of  your  humble  servant !  "  I 
stared  at  him.  "  Yes,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  was  my  uncle, 
and  my  name  is  also  Charles  Eastlake.  This  is  a  letter 
written  by  me.  Having  told  me  what  you  paid  for  Sir 
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Thomas  Lawrence's,  do  you  mind  enlightening  me  as  to  the 
price  you  gave  for  mine  ?  "  "  Three  shillings  and  sixpence," 
I  replied,  and  we  both  laughed,  and  bade  one  another  a 
friendly  farewell.  It  was  indeed  strange  that  in  this  vast 
city  I  should  have  shown  the  letter  to  the  very  man  who 
wrote  it.  In  the  hurly-burly  of  life  we  never  met  again. 

Amongst  our  old  friends  we  numbered  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  the  well-known  surgeon,  and  he  and  my  husband  had 
many  a  hard-fought  contest  over  the  links  at  Mitcham, 
until  failing  powers  compelled  Sir  Thomas,  alas  !  to  give  up 
his  well-beloved  game. 

In  1906  we  dined  with  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  took  me 
down  to  dinner.  The  dear  old  man  was,  as  usual,  most 
friendly,  and  gave  me  a  nudge  with  his  elbow  whenever 
something  tickled  his  fancy.  Our  conversation  touched  upon 
medical  subjects,  notably  upon  operations  and  the  pain  felt — 
or  rather  not  felt — in  accidents.  I  give  the  following  in  his 
own  words  :  "  I  had  to  perform  an  operation  on  a  lady  who 
absolutely  declined  to  take  any  anaesthetic.  f  Then  I  must 
make  you  drunk  before  I  will  consent  to  perform  it.'  There- 
upon, having  made  all  my  preparations,  I  poured  out  a  large 
claret-glassful  of  brandy,  mixed  it  with  hot  water,  and  told 
my  patient  to  drink  it  up  quickly.  She  did  so,  and  before 
long  began  to  giggle  and  say  hysterically,  *  How  funny  1 
feel ! '  Now  was  my  opportunity  ;  I  seized  it  (it  was  a  case 
of  stitching),  and  when  she  came  to  herself  she  knew  nothing 
about  it." 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  SIR  CHIH  CHEN  LOFENGLUH.  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
MONSIEUR  CHANG.  HIS  EXCELLENCY  LORD  LI  CHING-FONG 
(SON  OF  LI  HUNG-CHANG) — A  CHINESE  LUNCHEON  AND 
CHINESE  DELICACIES. 

IT  has  been  our  good  fortune  during  the  past  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  three  remark- 
able men  with  whose  names  I  have  headed  this  chapter. 
They  were  all  representatives  of  the  Celestial  Empire  at 
the  Court  of  St  James's,  and  two  of  them  were  certainly 
striking  examples  of  the  marvellous  extent  to  which  Western 
ideas  and  civilisation  can  be  grafted  upon  a  groundwork 
of  such  countless  ages  of  ancient  dogmas  and  time-worn 
superstitions  as  those  of  China. 

In  Mr  Draper's  interesting  memoir  of  Sir  Nathan 
Bodington  he  mentions  that  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  at  Leeds, 
as  far  back  as  1875,  uttered  words  of  extraordinary  foresight 
in  expressing  the  opinion  that  China  was  by  no  means  a 
nation  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude,  but  one  which 
might  yet  become  among  the  most  powerful  of  Eastern 
peoples,  and  might  soon  astonish  us  by  burying  antiquity 
and  walking  among  the  nations  of  the  present. 

Cultivated  Chinamen,  such  as  Sir  Chih  Chen  and  Lord 
Li,  who  had  assimilated  European  ideas  to  the  most  extra- 
ordinary extent,  stand  out  as  illustrations  of  that  modern 
and  irresistible  movement  which  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  foresaw, 

and   which    is   now    shaking   like    an    earthquake    several 
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kingdoms  of  the  Eastern  world  to  their  foundations,  until 
it  seems  that  no  power  on  earth  can  stay  its  force,  even  if 
it  can  avail  to  feebly  control  the  gigantic  powers  let  loose. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  huge  empire  of  China  is  in 
the  throes  of  a  vast  upheaval,  it  may  be  of  special  interest, 
I  think,  if  I  endeavour  to  give  a  few  particulars  of  these 
three  men,  each  with  his  own  distinctive  characteristics,  so 
far  as  my  memory,  aided  by  conversations  committed  to 
writing  at  the  time,  will  serve. 

I  include  one  or  two  of  Sir  Chih  Chen's  letters,  simply 
as  illustrations  of  the  facility  with  which  he  wrote  our 
language.  Judging  from  the  signatures,  which  are  very 
familiar  to  me,  all  are  unmistakably  indited  in  his  own 
vigorous,  legible  handwriting.  They  are  all  sealed  with 
the  large  circular  stamp  bearing  the  Imperial  Dragon,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  slight — very  slight — errors 
in  the  address  and  wording,  they  might  have  been  written 
by  a  well-educated  Englishman.  According  to  a  con- 
temporary paper,  I  see  that  Sir  Chih  Chen  is  described  as 
Li  Hung-Chang's  interpreter  at  the  special  embassy  of 
the  latter  to  the  Courts  of  Europe.  He  was  a  native  of 
the  important  province  of  Fuhkien,  and  was  born  in  1850. 
I  think  it  was  about  1898  that  we  first  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Sir  Chih  Chen  Lofe"ngluh,  and  also  of  his  secretary,  Mr 
T.  Y.  Lo,  and  that  this  soon  ripened  into  a  real  friendship 
is  confirmed  by  the  extracts  which  I  have  culled  from  my 
diary  of  the  February  of  that  year,  and  also  from  the 
following  letters  : 

"RICHMOND  HOUSE, 

"49  PORTLAND  PLACE,  W., 

"Feb.  2S//&,  1898. 

"  DEAR  MRS  CAUSTON, — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  note  of 
date.  I  will  attend  with  great  pleasure  your  tea-party  at  5.30 
on  Sunday  next,  and  will  never  fail  to  bring  Taotai  Lo  Tsing  Tao 
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along    with    me.  —  With    my    best    compliments,    I    remain,    dear 
Mrs  Causton,  yours  sincerely,  LOF£NGLUH." 

[Addressed  "Mrs  S.  M.  Causton."] 


"Jan.  3U/,  1900. 

"  DEAR  MRS  CAUSTON,  —  I  accept  with  pleasure  your  kind 
invitation  for  this  evening  at  10.30  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
owing  to  the  fatigue  that  my  two  sons  experienced  in  the  inspection 
of  the  industries  in  the  north-west  of  England,  they  are  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  to  attend  the  same  party.  —  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  LoFfcNGLUH." 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  above  letter,  in  which 
Sir  Chih  Chen  refers  to  his  two  sons.  He  had  taken  the 
liveliest  interest  in  our  manufacturing  works  and  great 
commercial  enterprises,  and  had  made  several  tours  to  the 
largest  centres  of  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  order 
to  prove  and  find  out  for  himself  the  sources  of  our  great 
power  and  wealth.  It  is  evident  that  his  two  sons  had 
accompanied  him  on  one  of  these  expeditions.  I  have 
always  regretted  that,  owing  to  the  fatigue  which  they 
suffered  in  consequence,  as  referred  to  in  the  letter,  I 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them,  or  of  finding  out 
how  far  they  had  profited  by  their  experiences.  In 
February  1899  Sir  Chih  Chen  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  wife,  Lady  Lo.  She  died  at  the  London  Embassy  in 
her  forty-fourth  year.  Sir  Chih  Chen  told  me  that  he  was 
anxious  to  introduce  her  into  London  society,  and  was  only 
waiting  until  she  had  become  a  little  more  proficient  in 
our  language. 

On  Saturday,  ist  July  1899,  Sir  Chih  Chen  Lof£ngluh 
dined  with  us,  and  I  wrote  as  follows  :  "  1  seemed  now  to 
know  him  very  well,  and  he  has  been  to  our  house  several 
times  during  the  past  year  or  two.  Instead  of  his  thick 
plush  coat  (worn  over  black  cloth)  he  wore  a  black  alpaca 
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gown,  made  rather  plainly,  which  he  told  me  was  cooler 
than  the  other.  He  has  wonderfully  small  fat  hands,  like 
those  of  a  chubby  child,  with  long,  very  carefully  trimmed 
nails,  and  he  has  a  curious  habit  of  raising  his  hand  to  hide 
his  mouth  when  he  laughs.  (I  fancy  a  Chinese  lady  is  not 
allowed  to  laugh.)  Notwithstanding  his  hand,  I  had  a 
very  good  view  of  a  large  row  of  fine  teeth.  His  know- 
ledge of  our  language,  with  its  idioms,  is  absolutely 
surprising.  He  propounded  the  following  riddle  to  me 
during  dinner.  Observing  that  my  menus  were  orna- 
mented with  a  dragon-fly,  he  asked  me  why  my  menus 
resembled  the  Chinese  flag  ?  None  of  us  could  guess. 
1  Because  your  menu  has  a  dragon-fly  on  it,  and  our  flag  a 
flying  dragon.'  I  thought  this  a  very  clever  play  upon 
words  for  a  foreigner.  He  certainly  gave  me  a  shock  by 
assuring  me  that  he  found  all  Europeans  as  much  alike  as 
a  * flock  of  sheep'  He  had  had  great  difficulty  at  first  in 
distinguishing  one  person  from  another.  This  was,  I 
retorted,  exactly  what  I  had  found  at  first  in  the  case  of 
his  own  countrymen. 

"  I  asked  him  if  he  liked  Shakespeare  and  could  read  his 
plays  easily.  He  said,  'Certainly.'  His  two  favourite  plays 
were  Julius  Caesar  and  Hamlet,  because  they  inculcated  the 
two  cardinal  virtues  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen — namely, 
loyalty  or  patriotism  in  the  first,  as  personified  by 
Anthony  ;  and  filial  piety  in  the  second,  as  personified  by 
Hamlet. 

"  He  said  he  liked  cheerful  plays.  He  had  a  ticket  from 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  thought  it  would  be  for  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  ;  but  it  was  for  The  Bells,  which  he  did 
not  like  at  all.  A  lady  friend  present  suggested  that  Sir 
Henry  Irving  might  as  well  act  the  part  of  Ophelia  as 
Sarah  Bernhardt  that  of  Hamlet.  With  this  remark  Sir 
Chih  Chen  was  immensely  tickled,  and  observed  that  in  his 
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opinion  Sarah  had  no  single  qualification  for  the  part  of 
Hamlet,  having  neither  piety  nor  any  sense  of  filial  duty." 

He  also  gave  us  the  following  anecdote.  I  cannot  even 
remember  the  sound,  much  less  the  spelling,  of  the  Chinese 
words,  but  that  does  not  really  matter  greatly.  In  one 
province  the  Chinese  have  a  great  antipathy  to  foreigners, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  settled  there  com- 
plained that  they  had  been  made  fun  of,  or  caricatured,  by 
a  Chinese  artist,  by  being  presented  in  the  form  of  a  pig 
hanging  head  downwards  and  screaming.  "  You  must 
know,"  said  Sir  Chih  Chen,  "that  in  our  language  the  same 
word  stands  for  { religion,'  *  pig/  and  *  screaming.'  The 
missionaries  requested  Lord  Salisbury  to  insist  that  the 
Chinese  Government  should  punish  the  native  artist,  and  I 
had  an  interview  with  him  on  the  subject.  I  represented  to 
him,"  said  Sir  Chih  Chen  with  a  broad  grin,  "  that  if  our 
artists  were  to  be  punished,  he  (Lord  Salisbury)  must  im- 
mediately throw  Mr  Punch  into  prison,  also  Mr  Reed 
and  Mr  Gould  and  other  comic  artists."  Whereat  Lord 
Salisbury  laughed,  and,  I  believe,  the  incident  closed. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Lady  Mersey,  whose  son,  Captain 
Clive  Bigham,  was  in  China  in  1900.  She  gives  me  the 
following  account  of  an  interview  which  she  had  with 
Lofe'ngluh  touching  his  safety,  for  it  was  reported  that  all 
the  members  of  the  Legations  had  been  massacred.  She 
and  I  agree  that  the  Chinaman's  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  verbal  niceties  of  our  language  is  quite  surprising. 

Lady  Mersey  writes  thus  :  "  Being  extremely  anxious 
about  our  son,  who  we  were  afraid  was  imprisoned  or  even 
worse  in  the  Legation  of  Pekin  during  the  Boxer  move- 
ment, and  being  unable  to  get  a  telegram  through  from 
either  the  Foreign  Office  or  Admiralty,  I  went  at  ten  o'clock 
one  morning  to  the  Chinese  Minister's  house  in  Portland 
Place.  1  was  told  he  was  not  dressed,  so  I  said  I  would 
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wait  until  he  was.  I  waited  about  half  an  hour,  and  then 
he  appeared,  very  kind  and  gracious.  (I  had  known  him 
some  time.)  I  told  him  of  our  terrible  anxiety,  and  said  it 
was  impossible  to  send  any  telegram.  f  But  /  can  send  a 
message,'  he  said  ;  c  I  have  runners.  This  is  Saturday  ;  by 
Tuesday  you  shall  know  how  the  people  in  the  Legations 
are.  Do  not  credit  the  reports  in  the  newspapers  ;  the 
owners  are  not  only  newsvendors,  they  are  newsmongers' 
1  was  much  impressed  by  the  clever  use  which  he  made  of 
these  two  words.  He  then  accompanied  me  to  the  front  door, 
and  assured  me  of  his  everlasting  friendship  and  esteem. 

"  On  Tuesday  evening  I  received  the  following  letter  : 
*  The  Chinese  Minister  presents  his  compliments  to  Lady 
Bigham,  and  is  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  her  ladyship  of 
the  safety  of  the  diplomatic  body  in  Pekin,' — which  was 
true,  so  that  I  have  a  very  grateful  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  Lof£ngluh." 

Having  in  April  1900  read  in  the  papers  that  Sir  Chih 
Chen  had  been  recalled  to  "China,  I  wrote  to  the  Minister 
before  starting  for  our  Easter  recess,  which  we  had  arranged 
to  spend  at  Felixstowe,  expressing  the  regret  I  should  feel 
were  he  to  leave  England  without  saying  "  good-bye  "  to  us, 
and  suggesting  a  call  from  him  on  the  following  day.  In 
reply  I  received  the  charming  letter  which  I  here  append, 
and  he  appeared  at  our  house  about  4.15  : 

'''•April  \\th,  1900. 

"  DEAR  MRS  CAUSTON, — I  have  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
kind  note  you  wrote  me  yesterday.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  paper 
reporters  know  more  about  one  than  oneself.  I  have  no  official 
notice  yet  that  I  have  to  leave  my  office  here,  although  it  may  come 
at  any  moment,  as  my  term  of  three  years  are  now  expired.  I  will, 
however,  avail  myself  of  the  pretext  and  excuse  afforded  to  me  by 
the  paper  to  call  upon  you  this  afternoon  before  4  o'clock. — Yours 
very  truly,  LOF£NGLUH." 
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I  had  to  start  for  Liverpool  Street  at  a  quarter  past,  so 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  My  sister  gave  him 
two  cups  of  tea  while  I  made  a  hasty  sketch  of  him.  I 
always  regretted  that  his  pigtail  was  not  visible  from  my 
point  of  view.  While  writing  this  in  1912,  I  see  that  his 
countrymen  are  now  discarding  this  appendage  in  their 
hurry  to  reform  themselves.  He  expressed  himself  delighted 
with  the  pencil  sketch,  and  suggested  that  I  ought  to  publish 
my  portraits. 

He  observed  that  although  he  considered  himself  a  fairly 
good  English  scholar,  he  had  only  lately  been  able  to 
appreciate  the  difference  in  sense  between  three  words 
which  apparently  meant  the  same  thing.  "  I  have  had,"  he 
said,  "  to  learn  that  it  is  holiday  for  your  schoolboy,  vacation 
for  your  judges,  and  recess  for  your  House  of  Commons." 

I  believe  Sir  Chih  Chen  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  out  in 
the  Regent's  Park  in  fine  weather,  with  an  interpreter  by  his 
side,  translating  various  standard  works  into  Chinese,  one 
of  which  was  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  Rather  a  heavy 
intellectual  meal,  one  would  imagine,  for  the  Chinese  reader 
to  digest. 

The  first  time  Sir  Chih  Chen  dined  with  us  we  were  rather 
a  large  party,  and  the  heat  was  great.  He  began  to  roll 
back  the  sleeves  of  his  magnificent  green  plush  gown,  dis- 
playing his  chubby  hands  and  wrists.  At  length  he  asked 
if  he  might  take  off  his  coat,  and  of  course  1  assented.  He 
got  up  and  walked  away  from  the  table  while  our  servant 
assisted  him  to  divest  himself  of  the  gorgeous  garment.  To 
my  astonishment  I  found  that  he  was  wearing  a  thick  black 
cloth  coat  underneath,  but  he  rolled  up  the  sleeves  of  this 
and  sat  out  the  dinner  with  his  arms  bare,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  our  guests. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  letter  in  which  he  refers  to 
his  recall  to  China.  I  think  that  it  was  very  soon  after  this 
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that  we  quite  lost  sight  of  him,  to  our  great  regret.  We 
heard  that  he  was  ill,  but  could  never  ascertain  any  particulars. 
I  was  not  sure  if  he  survived  to  return  to  his  native  land 
or  died  at  the  Embassy  in  Portland  Place;  but,  strangely 
enough,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years  the  mystery  has 
been  cleared  up.  I  was  just  engaged  in  writing  this  short 
account  when  I  took  up  the  Times  newspaper,  and  a 
letter  at  once  caught  my  eye.  I  have  received  the  kind 
permission  of  the  writer,  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  to  make  use 
of  it,  so  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  it  in  full : 

"  EAST  AND  WEST 

«  To  the  Editor  of  the  «  Times: 

"  SIR, — The  tragic  end  of  Count  Nogi  and  his  wife  reminds  me 
of  another  perhaps  less  heroic  but  equally  striking  illustration,  within 
my  own  personal  experience,  of  the  gulf  which  in  some  essential 
respects  divides  the  East  from  the  West. 

11  Some  fifteen  years  ago  there  were  few  more  interesting  figures 
in  the  London  'Corps  Diplomatique'  than  the  Chinese  Minister, 
Lo  Fungluh.  Educated  in  the  West,  he  had  acquired  an  almost 
encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  Western,  and  especially  of  English, 
literature.  He  was  a  fine  Shakespeare  scholar,  and  he  was  as  familiar 
with  Chaucer  as  with  Herbert  Spencer  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  It 
was  he  who  composed  for  his  patron,  Li  Hung-Chang,  the  remarkable 
series  of  speeches  which  astonished  the  British  public,  during  that 
statesman's  visit  to  England,  by  their  liberal  and  lofty  philosophy. 
If  his  practice  sometimes  fell  short  of  the  ideals  he  admired,  the  ex- 
planation may  be  found  in  the  bold  reply  he  is  said  to  have  made 
to  Li  Hung-Chang  on  one  occasion  when  his  patron  rebuked  him  : 
<  Your  Excellency  must  not  lay  the  blame  for  my  shortcomings  on 
my  Western  education,  for  I  had  to  leave  the  best  of  all  I  had 
learnt  in  the  West  outside  your  Yame'n  door  when  I  entered  your 
Excellency's  service.' 

"  Lo  Fungluh  had  a  grim  sense  of  humour,  which  never  deserted 
him  until  the  very  end.  He  succumbed  ultimately  over  here  to  a 
painful  and  well-nigh  incurable  disease.  I  had  been  abroad  for  some 
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time,  and,  hearing  that  he  was  very  ill,  I  called  upon  him  as  soon  as 
I  got  home — for  I  had  made  his  acquaintance  in  Peking,  and  had 
been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  him.  I  was  told  at  first  that  he 
received  no  one,  but  I  pressed  to  have  my  card  sent  in  to  him,  and 
was  presently  taken  up  to  his  bedroom.  With  a  curious  whimsical 
smile  on  his  drawn  face  he  asked  me  to  take  a  seat  and  '  kindly  wait 
for  a  few  moments  until  I  have  done  with  this  gentleman.'  He 
was  lying  on  a  low  couch,  and  he  pointed  to  a  wizened  little  Chinaman 
who  was  crouching  beside  him  on  the  ground  over  a  smoking  brazier. 
For  about  five  minutes  the  Chinese  medicine-man  continued  to  chant 
in  a  shrill  nasal  voice,  whilst  from  time  to  time  taking  up  a  pinch 
of  ashes  from  the  brazier  and  sprinkling  them  over  different  parts  of 
Lo  Fungluh's  body  with  strange  passes  and  incantations.  He  there- 
upon kow-towed  three  times  and  retired.  *  I  thought,  my  dear 
friend,'  Lo  Fungluh  then  said  to  me,  c  it  might  interest  you  to 
see  how  a  Chinaman,  steeped  in  your  Western  literature,  saturated 
with  your  Western  science  and  philosophy,  dies — a  Chinaman  !  *  He 
was  too  ill  to  talk  much,  and  a  few  weeks  later  he  was  dead.  He 
had  consulted  many  European  specialists,  but  I  believe  he  had  always 
shrunk  from  carrying  out  their  advice.  I  shall  never  forget  this 
weird  and  pitiful  scene,  enacted  in  the  heart  of  London,  nor  the 
pathos  and  sincerity  of  the  lesson  which  it  was  meant  to  convey. — 
Yours  obediently,  VALENTINE  CHIROL. 

"  QUEEN  ANNE'S  MANSIONS,  S.W., 
"I4/A  September? 

I  agree  with  the  writer  that  the  incident  he  records  was 
"  weird  "  and  "  pitiful  "  to  a  degree.  One  feels  saddened  to 
think  that  so  much  intellect  and  brilliant  capacity  should  have 
been  unavailing  to  shake  off  the  chains  which  early  training 
and  custom  had  forged.  This  man  was  so  qualified  in  many 
ways  to  be  a  leader  of  his  countrymen  at  the  present  critical 
time  in  the  new  paths  which  they  are  tracking  out  for  them- 
selves, and  which  will  lead  them — whither  ?  Who  can  say  ? 

I  come  now  to  Monsieur  Chang,  and  of  him  I  have  less 
to  relate.  He  was  not  so  interesting  to  us  as  Sir  Chih  Chen, 
and  although  he  visited  us  several  times  I  cannot  remember 
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that  he  ever  talked  in  the  same  clever  strain  that  his  pre- 
decessor did.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  Chinaman,  and  gave  me 
the  impression  of  belonging  to  another  caste.  Whether  he 
was  a  Manchu  and  the  other  two  not,  or  vice  versa ,  I  never 
ascertained.  He  must  certainly  have  been  a  good  many 
years  older,  and  he  spoke  with  a  strong  American  twang, 
perhaps  caught  in  that  country,  where  I  believe  he  was  at  one 
time  Minister. 

He  brought  his  wife  one  afternoon  to  call  upon  us,  and 
we  found  our  visitor  rather  trying,  as  she  could  not  utter 
one  word  of  our  language,  and  simply  giggled  and  shook 
her  head  from  side  to  side  at  everything  we  said,  until  the 
artificial  flowers  stuck  in  her  hair  over  each  ear  in  Chinese 
fashion  waggled  till  I  thought  they  would  drop  out.  I  re- 
member that  at  last,  in  despair,  we  showed  her  pictures  and 
needlework,  hoping  to  amuse  her.  The  Minister  himself 
must  have  indulged  largely  in  garlic,  for  one  afternoon  1 
could  scarcely  bear  to  enter  our  back  drawing-room  where 
he  was  seated,  owing  to  the  strong  perfume  which  he  shed 
around  him. 

Monsieur  Chang  gave  me  the  impression  of  being  less 
modern  in  his  ideas  than  Sir  Chih  Chen  and  Lord  Li,  or  it 
may  have  been  that  he  was  more  reticent  in  expressing  them. 
He  had  to  some  extent  a  vicarious  interest  for  us.  He  was 
the  grandfather  of  a  little  girl  of  about  five  years  of  age, 
named  Nua,  whom  he  brought  round  with  him  one  evening 
at  Christmas  time  to  a  children's  party  at  our  house.  Poor 
little  mite  !  How  well  I  remember  her  !  Monsieur  Chang 
upon  entering  our  hall  divested  himself  of  a  magnificent  fur 
coat,  but  Nua  had  to  sit  throughout  a  long  evening  in  our 
warm  rooms,  muffled  up  in  a  thickly  wadded  silk  jacket, 
exactly  like  the  Japanese  dressing-jackets  which  ladies  now 
wear  in  their  bedrooms,  and  out  of  which  her  little  face 
peered  with  a  strange,  uncanny  solemnity.  She  neither  smiled 
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nor  opened  her  lips  to  speak  throughout  the  hours  she  sat 
in  our  drawing-rooms  ;  but  she  showed  no  disinclination  to 
eat,  for  she  went  down  to  supper  with  her  grandfather  and 
enjoyed  a  hearty  meal,  which  included  champagne.  Her 
hair  was  quite  hidden  under  a  close-fitting  cap,  and  her  small 
fingers  were  loaded  with  rings,  some  of  them  very  strange- 
looking  ones,  and  the  little  boys  of  my  party  every  now  and 
then  took  hold  of  her  hands  with  awe  and  examined  them 
with  wondering  eyes.  One  ring,  I  remember,  had  a  chain 
attached  to  it,  which  must  have  made  it  very  uncomfortable 
to  wear.  We  invited  Nua  to  dance,  but  of  course,  as  her 
grandfather  explained,  this  was  impossible.  On  account  of  her 
poor  little  cramped  feet  Nua  had  to  remain  sitting  in  one 
place  throughout  the  entire  evening,  gazing  with  most  un- 
childlike  gravity  at  the  gay  groups  of  noisy,  happy-faced 
English  children. 

I  often  wonder  what  the  fate  of  poor  little  Nua  has  been. 
Perhaps  she  is  now  one  of  several  wives  of  some  Chinese 
mandarin,  downtrodden  and  browbeaten  by  the  rest ;  or  it 
may  be  she  had  the  makings  in  her  of  a  future  ruler,  like 
the  late  Empress  of  China,  although  Fate  may  not  assign  to 
her  as  prominent  a  position  as  that  held  by  the  remarkable 
woman  who  has  not  long  passed  away. 

Monsieur  Chang  has  vanished  from  our  ken  as  com- 
pletely as  little  Nua.  I  wonder  if  in  the  whirligig  of  time 
our  paths  will  ever  cross  again  ? 

One  Sunday  afternoon  in  May  1909  I  had  a  very  interest- 
ing visitor — his  Excellency  Lord  Li.  He  was  a  remarkable 
man,  and  his  conversation  was  intensely  interesting  and  in- 
structive. I  will,  however,  begin  by  describing  his  appear- 
ance. Pale,  clear  complexion,  with  full  prominent  eyes,  and 
wearing  spectacles.  His  head — so  much  of  it  as  could  be 
seen  below  his  close  black  cap — appeared  to  be  shaven,  or 
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bald,  his  pigtail  very  long  and  thin  and,  I  feel  convinced, 
false.  I  think  it  must  have  been  fastened  into  his  cap.  His 
dress  was  of  blue  silk,  over  which  he  wore  a  species  of  curled 
grey  astrachan  jacket.  His  hands  were  delicate,  with  taper- 
ing nails  and  fingers  (he  apparently  had  no  gloves)  ;  and  his 
feet,  in  the  peculiar-shaped  Chinese  top-boots,  looked 
exceedingly  short — in  fact,  almost  deformed.  He  spoke 
English  well,  but  with  a  much  more  pronounced  foreign 
accent  than  Lofe"ngluh,  but  I  should  think  he  is  equally 
capable.  He  seemed  quite  ready  to  discuss  his  country  and 
people,  and  we  gleaned  much  interesting  information. 

The  Empress,  who  died  a  short  time  since,  appointed 
her  nephew,  a  child  of  four,  Emperor,  and  his  father,  who 
is  still  a  young  man,  Prince-Regent.  Thus  it  may  come  to 
pass  that  the  Regent  will  continue  to  hold  the  reins  of 
government  throughout  his  whole  life,  as  by  Chinese  law 
there  is  no  recognised  coming  of  age  of  minors.  "  The 
Empress,"  he  said,  "  was  a  most  remarkable  old  woman. 
She  issued  last  year  an  edict  that  a  Chinese  Parliament  should 
be  summoned  in  ten  years'  time,  and  this  edict,  once  pro- 
mulgated, musty  like  a  veritable  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
be  carried  out.  Therefore  you  will  see  that  in  nine  years' 
time  we  shall  have  constitutional  government,"  said  Lord 
Li.  "  There  are  twenty-two  provinces  in  China,  each  of 
which  is  as  large  as  your  United  Kingdom  including  Ire- 
land, and  our  population  numbers  400,000,000."  "Dear 
me  !  What  difficulties,"  we  exclaimed  jokingly,  "  will  arise 
over  canvassing  such  gigantic  numbers  !  Imagination  fails 
to  grasp  such  a  multitude."  Lord  Li  said  that  he  had 
travelled  very  little  through  the  interior  of  China.  He  had 
only  sailed  up  a  great  river  (I  forget  the  name  of  it)  and 
round  the  coasts,  but  the  interior  was  very  civilised — a  very 
old  civilisation,  he  added.  A  great  railway  was  now  being 
made,  principally  with  English  money,  and  he  said  it  would 
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be  a  very  good  and  safe  investment  for  us — five  per  cent, 
guaranteed  not  only  by  the  Chinese  Government  but  by  the 
English.  Lord  Li  told  us  that  with  his  people  the  surname 
is  always  placed  first.  His  is  Li.  Since  writing  this  I  find 
by  the  papers  that  Li  Ching-Fong  is  the  son  of  Li  Hung- 
Chang,  the  famous  Chinese  statesman.  We  did  not  realise 
this  at  the  time. 

It  was  in  the  following  summer  that  we  received  an 
invitation  to  lunch  with  Lord  Li  at  the  Embassy  in  Port- 
land Place.  His  letter  is  worded  as  follows  : 

"iZthJune  1910. 

"  DEAR  MRS  CAUSTON, — Will  you  and  Mr  Causton  give  me 
the  honour  of  your  company,  quite  informally,  to  a  small  lunch  on 
Friday,  July  ist,  at  i  o'clock  ?  We  shall  be  very  quiet,  owing  to  the 
Court  mourning. — Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Li  CHING-FONG." 

Luckily  we  were  able  to  accept  this  invitation,  and  it 
was  an  interesting  experience  for  us.  I  think  we  were 
about  fourteen  in  number,  and  I  sat  on  his  Excellency's 
right.  The  table  was  beautifully  decorated,  and  everything 
except  the  dinner  itself  was  done  in  European  style.  Lord 
Li  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal,  "  This  is  only  quite 
an  informal  party,  and  therefore  I  have  told  my  Chinese 
chef  to  cook  a  Chinese  dinner,  thinking  you  might  like  to 
taste  some  of  our  best  dishes."  I  expressed,  as  in  duty 
bound,  my  gratification  at  hearing  this,  but  with  many 
internal  qualms  as  I  thought  of  mice  and  other  Chinese 
delicacies  of  which  I  had  heard.  The  first  course  was  a 
soup,  which  looked  rather  like  mutton  broth,  with  dark 
pieces  floating  about  in  it ;  these  his  Excellency  told  me 
were  mushrooms — the  only  edible  kind  found  in  China. 
I  took  a  teaspoonful  of  the  soup,  but  left  the  mushrooms. 
Then,  I  think,  followed  a  strange  mixture,  a  species  of 
scolloped  lobster,  which  looked  very  tasty,  but,  as  I  could 
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not  satisfy  myself  that  the  dreaded  mice  were  not  dished  up 
with  it,  I  put  some  on  my  plate  and  discreetly  left  it  covered 
with  my  knife  and  fork.  Then  followed  the  bonne  bouche 
of  the  entertainment,  and  Lord  Li  drew  my  attention  to  it 
with  evident  pride  as  it  was  brought  into  the  room  on  a 
large  china  dish.  He  described  it  to  me  as  duck  which  had 
been  steeped  in  vinegar  for  days  ;  then  cooked,  cut  up,  and 
served  cold.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  I  was  forced  to 
partake  of  this  delicacy.  What  Chinese  teeth  may  be  like, 
I  know  not,  but  mine  were  utterly  unequal  to  coping  with 
duck  dressed  in  this  way.  We  had  various  wines,  including 
champagne,  etc.  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  meal,  some 
lady  having  mentioned  chopsticks,  two  sets  of  them  were 
brought  in,  one  in  ivory  and  the  other  in  wood.  Lord  Li 
showed  me  how  to  use  them,  but  I  bungled  over  them 
dreadfully,  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  catch  up  anything 
securely  between  them. 

We  used  to  meet  Lord  Li  at  various  entertainments.  I 
think  he  must  have  been  very  fond  of  society.  I  remember 
at  one  of  these  he  was  standing  close  to  me  when  I  chanced 
to  be  talking  to  our  friend  Lord  Wolverhampton.  1  said 
to  the  latter,  "  Would  you  like  to  be  introduced  to  Lord 
Li  ? "  "  Oh  yes,  very  much  indeed  ;  I  have  never  met  him." 
I  turned  to  do  this,  but  Lord  Wolverhampton  interrupted 
me,  "  Oh,  the  Chinese  Minister  ;  I  know  him  well !  "  He 
had  thought  it  was  Lord  Leigh  to  whom  he  was  about  to 
be  introduced,  the  names  being  pronounced  alike. 

All  this  summer  Lord  Li,  to  our  great  regret,  was  ex- 
pecting his  recall.  At  length  it  came,  and  this  interesting 
man  also  vanished  like  his  two  predecessors  from  our  ken. 
I  heard  a  rumour,  which  I  hope  is  not  correct,  that  upon  his 
return  to  China,  during  the  throes  of  the  revolution,  he 
was  banished  and  his  property  confiscated. 

Lord  Li's  prophecy  has  been  most  wondrously  fulfilled. 
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China  has  a  Parliament,  assembled  recently,  and — still  more 
extraordinary — she  has,  through  her  Government,  sent  a 
message  asking  for  Christian  prayers  for  the  National 
Assembly.  This  request  has  been  largely  complied  with. 
Things  still  seem  very  unsettled  within  the  huge  Chinese 
Empire,  but  let  us  hope  that  order  and  a  lasting  peace  will 
eventually  be  established. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

OPENING    OF    PARLIAMENT    IN     1 886    BY    THE    QUEEN 

DEATH    AND    FUNERAL    OF    QUEEN    VICTORIA. 

As  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  for  me  to  give  any 
account  of  all  the  Royal  functions,  both  in  London  and  I 
elsewhere,  of  which  I  have  been  a  spectator,  I  must  perforce 
select  a  few  out  of  the  number.  The  one  sight  which 
I  always  regret  that  I  did  not  see  was  the  first  part  of 
Queen  Victoria's  funeral.  My  sister  and  my  husband 
assure  me  that  it  was  a  scene,  in  their  opinion,  unsurpassed 
for  solemn  grandeur  and  beauty.  I  mean  the  journey  of 
the  small  Royal  yacht,  with  the  body  on  board,  across  the 
Solent  between  the  lines  of  huge  battleships,  with  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  shining  on  the  white  pall. 

Nowadays  the  marvels  of  the  kinematograph  are  so 
great  that  I,  for  one,  feel  that  I  have  attended  the  Durbar, 
for  instance,  and  the  investiture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Carnarvon  ;  but  in  1902  this  art,  alas  !  was  either  unknown 
or  in  its  infancy,  so  I  shall  never  be  able  to  realise  the 
beauty  of  that  profoundly  moving  spectacle. 

I  have  also  not  included  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilees,  as  the 
splendours  of  these  are  so  fully  immortalised  in  the  Press 
of  the  time.  A  most  annoying  accident,  however,  which  I 
cannot  forget,  happened  to  my  husband  at  the  last  of  these. 
We  were  seated  in  splendid  places  on  the  House  of 
Commons  stand  at  the  Westminster  end  of  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  he  had  obtained  an  excellent  snapshot  portrait  of 
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her  Majesty  in  the  famous  cream-lace  bonnet  with  the  white 
feather,  when,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  he  forgot  to 
turn  the  shutter,  and  took  another  on  the  top  of  it.  Amateur 
photographers  will  enter  into  his  feelings  of  despair  ! 
My  list  of  public  ceremonies,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  a  long 
one,  and  it  commences,  so  far  as  my  husband  is  concerned, 
with  a  review  in  Hyde  Park,  at  which  he  was  inspected 
by  the  Prince  Consort,  as  far  back  as  the  'sixties.  There  was 
a  scare  about  that  time  of  a  French  invasion,  and  he  was 
persuaded  by  a  friend  named  Henry  Kimber  to  join  the 
Volunteers,  a  movement  which  had  just  been  started  for  the 
defence  of  our  shores.  This  friend  is  now  Sir  Henry 
Kimber,  who,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  is  still  in  Parliament  on  the 
Conservative  side.  He  is  almost  the  "  Father  of  the 
House,"  I  believe,  now,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  on  both 
sides.1  My  husband,  still  a  private,  however,  soon  resigned 
owing  to  various  vexatious  regulations  with  regard  to  some 
minor  details  of  the  uniform,  and  in  those  days  rifles  and 
uniform  were  all  paid  for  by  the  Volunteers  themselves. 

I  have  already  said  that  from  the  very  first  moment  that 
I  saw  the  young  Princess  Alexandra  when  she  entered 
London  in  1863,  she  became  my  beau-ideal  of  all  that  was 
beautiful  and  graceful  ;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  I 
find  many  references  to  her  in  my  diary.  Her  appearance 
and  costumes  when  she  took  her  afternoon  drive  in  her 
beautiful  barouche  in  Hyde  Park,  preceded  by  an  inspector 
of  police,  were  a  source  of  unfailing  interest  to  us  all. 
How  crowded  the  Park  used  to  be  in  those  days  !  Our 
carriage  was  often  blocked  half  way  down  from  the  Marble 
Arch.  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  help  regretting  the 
magnificent  pairs  of  high-stepping  horses  champing  their 
bits,  and  the  handsomely  liveried  men-servants.  I  can 
recall  that  when  victorias  were  first  introduced  it  was 

1  Since  this  was  written  he  has  retired 
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thought  rather  a  sign  of  fastness  to  drive  in  one,  but  the 
convenience  of  possessing  a  carriage  which  looked  well 
drawn  by  one  horse  only  won  the  day,  and  they  became 
very  popular.  I  had  a  friend,  a  pretty  young  woman,  with 
a  profusion  of  fluffy  golden  hair,  who  used  to  drive  lolling 
back,  with  her  head  reposing  on  the  hood,  in  an  attractive 
little  bonnet  of  bright  mauve  tulle,  with  waving  tulle 
strings  of  the  same  colour.  This  rather  shocked  us,  as  we 
had  been  taught  to  sit  bolt  upright  in  a  carriage.  Then 
there  were  still  to  be  seen  powdered  coachmen  and  footmen, 
and  also  flunkeys  either  standing  holding  on  to  straps  or 
sitting  in  the  dicky  behind  some  elderly  dowager.  And  how 
differently  the  riders,  both  male  and  female,  were  attired  ! 
My  habit  in  those  days  was  made  to  fall  about  a  yard  below 
my  feet — a  horribly  dangerous  fashion,  and  I  am  very  glad 
that  this  has  been  changed  for  the  better. 

When  Queen  Alexandra's  younger  sister,  the  present 
Dowager-Empress  of  Russia,  was  over  here,  they  used  to 
drive  out  together  along  the  crowded  Row  dressed  precisely 
alike,  and  I  have  one  or  two  charming  photographs  of  them 
together. 

At  a  conversazione  in  1 8  8 1  given  by  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council  and  Countess  Spencer  at  the  Kensington 
Museum,  I  note  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  looked  extremely 
lovely.  I  hope  I  shall  not  weary  my  readers  with  my 
encomiums  upon  her  beauty — it  is  so  constantly  referred 
to  in  my  diary.  She  wore  a  diamond  tiara — or  rather  crown, 
for  it  completely  encircled  her  head — and  a  dress  of  pale 
yellow.  I  also  specially  note  the  electric  light,  which  was 
then  first  coming  into  use.  I  was  struck  with  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Germany's  youthfulness,  and  found  it  difficult  to 
realise  that  she  had  just  become  a  grandmother.  The  rest 
of  the  Royal  party  were  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  the  King  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  who  led  in  the  Princess  of  Wales  (what  a 
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remarkable  contrast  they  were  !)  ;  the  Crown  Prince  (he 
had  not  yet  become  Emperor  of  Germany),  a  fine-looking, 
handsome  man  ;  the  Princess  Louise  ;  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck.  The  latter  was 
enormously  stout,  but  I  was  much  struck  with  the  agreeable- 
ness  and  vivacity  of  her  expression.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
often  drove  out  with  one  or  two  of  her  children,  occasionally 
with  one  seated  on  her  lap,  and  they  made  a  charming 
picture.  That  the  Royal  road  to  learning  is  no  easier  for 
young  Royalties  than  for  ordinary  mortals  is  apparent  from 
the  following,  which  was  repeated  to  me  upon  excellent 
authority.  A  tutor  at  college,  losing  all  patience  with  his 
princely  pupil  one  day,  threw  down  his  book  exclaiming, 
"  Is  it  real  stupidity  or  only  invincible  obstinacy  !  " 

In  the  days  of  which  I  am  now  writing  there  were 
certainly  many  fewer  Royal  functions  than  now.  The 
Queen  lived  almost  entirely  in  retirement,  and  it  was 
rarely  indeed  that  we  could  catch  sight  of  her.  Fewer 
people  attended  Drawing-rooms,  and  there  were,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  no  wonderful  Royal  progresses  like  that  which 
our  present  Sovereigns  have  just  so  successfully  concluded 
in  Lancashire.  We  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  occasions, 
so  few  and  far  between,  in  which  Queen  Victoria  in 
later  years  appeared  amongst  her  subjects,  and  I  was 
quite  excited  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  Majesty  open 
Parliament  in  January  1886.  It  was  a  horribly  cold,  wintry 
day,  and  the  roads  were  very  slippery  in  consequence  of  a 
partial  thaw.  Mr  John  Morley  (now  Lord  Morley)  had  most 
kindly  offered  me  his  lady's  ticket.  I  wore  my  pink  Court 
petticoat,  with  the  train  bodice  of  red  velvet,  and  Court 
feathers.  Two  of  my  sisters  very  kindly  came  down  early  in 
the  morning  to  assist  me  in  dressing.  We  started  at  twelve, 
and  I  dropped  them  at  18  Parliament  Street,  from  which 
place  my  mother  and  sisters-in-law,  with  some  other  relatives, 
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were  to  see  the  procession.  Upon  my  arrival  at  Westminster, 
I  walked  alone  along  numerous  corridors  and  up  staircases 
after  I  had  been  set  down  at  the  Peers'  entrance,  marshalled 
at  intervals  by  grand  officials.  The  last  of  these  requested 
me  most  politely,  and  in  hushed  tones,  not  to  use  opera- 
glasses  in  her  Majesty's  presence.  I  had  a  pair  in  my  pocket 
(we  were  allowed  pockets  in  those  days),  which  I  had  taken 
thinking  they  might  be  useful,  so  this  was  rather  a  blow.  I 
had  a  splendid  place  in  about  the  third  row  of  the  gallery  over 
the  entrance  into  the  House  of  Lords  (and  just  opposite  the 
throne),  next  a  tall,  slim,  good-looking,  fair  woman,  who 
immediately  entered  into  conversation  with  me.  The  scene 
which  met  my  gaze,  when  I  had  had  time  to  settle  down  and 
look  round,  was  certainly  very  impressive.  The  Peers  were 
dressed  in  their  scarlet  robes  trimmed  with  ermine,  as  were 
also  the  Judges,  who,  together  with  the  Lords  Justices  in 
their  black  and  gold,  were  clustered  together  upon  the 
Woolsack.  Ladies — the  wives  of  peers — took  up  all  the  side 
benches,  with  the  exception  of  the  front  one  on  each  side, 
which  was  allotted  to  the  Peers,  as  were  also,  I  understood, 
some  cross  benches  placed  for  the  occasion  below  the  gallery 
in  which  I  was  sitting,  facing  the  throne.  The  ladies  were 
all  in  Drawing-room  costumes,  minus,  I  think,  the  trains. 
I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  never  before  seen 
so  many  beautiful  women  assembled  together.  We  nearly 
all  wore  our  opera-cloaks  until  the  Queen  came  in,  when 
all  rose,  and  there  was  profound  silence.  The  Queen's 
approach  was  heralded  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  took  up  his  position  upon  the  dais  quite 
alone,  in  readiness  to  receive  his  august  mother. 

The  procession  was  preceded  by  heralds,  and  the  Queen, 
who  appeared  wonderfully  short  and  fat,  was  almost  hidden 
behind  them.  She  looked,  I  fancied,  very  flushed  and 
nervous,  but  she  moved  with  great  dignity.  Princess  Beatrice, 
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who  was  dressed  in  ruby  velvet  and  looked  very  handsome, 
assisted  the  Queen  up  to  the  throne  and  arranged  her  robes. 

Then  there  was  profound  silence  whilst  Black  Rod  went 
to  summon  the  Commons,  but  in  a  few  moments  this  was 
broken  by  a  confused  sound  of  rushing,  banging  of  doors, 
and  upsetting  of  forms  (or  at  least  so  I  fancied).  The  noise 
grew  louder  and  louder,  and  a  titter  went  through  the 
stately  audience  as  the  faithful  Commons  presented  them- 
selves before  their  Sovereign,  led  by  their  Speaker.  Being 
in  the  gallery  just  above,  I  could  see  nothing  of  them. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  who  stood  on  her  Majesty's  right 
hand — the  Prince  of  Wales  being  just  beyond  him, — read 
the  Speech,  which  I  thought  rather  commonplace.  There 
was  a  paragraph  hinting  at  coercion  for  Ireland.  The 
Speech  read,  the  Queen  at  once  rose  and  retired,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  leading  her  out.  We  waited  for  some  time  before 
going  down,  and  there  were  many  sympathetic  remarks 
upon  Richard's  defeat  at  Colchester,  to  which  I  replied  that 
he  was  still  working  hard  for  the  party  and  did  not  mean 
to  retire  from  public  life.  After  waiting  for  a  long  time  for 
the  carriage,  I  got  home  about  four  o'clock,  very  cold  and 
tired.  I  did  not  regret  having  witnessed  the  spectacle. 
It  was  very  impressive. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  diary  for  the  following  account  of 
this  exciting  time  : 

"  iind  January  1901. — We  have  all  been  plunged  into  a 
state  bordering  on  consternation  by  the  news  which  Richard 
brought  home  last  Friday  evening — namely,  that  the  Queen 
had  been  taken  dangerously  ill  and  that  the  worst  was  feared. 
The  Queen  has  reigned  for  a  period  so  far  beyond  the 
memory  of  all  her  subjects,  save  the  very  oldest,  that  we  had 
begun  to  look  upon  her  as  part  of  the  constitution,  and  had 
almost  endowed  her  with  immortality.  It  never  seemed  to 
occur  to  any  of  us  that  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one  she 
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might  be  suddenly  taken  from  us  ;  and  not  only  Londoners, 
but  the  whole  world,  can  talk  and  write  of  little  else  but  the 
sad  news  from  Osborne. 

"  I  drove  down  with  N this  evening  about  a  quarter 

to  eight  to  a  tableaux-vivants  performance  in  Southwark  in 
aid  of  a  St  Alphege  charity.  On  the  way,  when  we  reached 
Westminster,  I  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  Victoria  Tower — 
it  was  five  minutes  past  eight,  and  I  heard  Big  Ben  slowly 
tolling  ;  this  made  me  fear  the  worst.  Moreover,  the  crowds 
crossing  the  bridge  and  lounging  about  waiting  for  omni- 
buses on  the  other  side  seemed  strangely  silent,  and  there 
was  none  of  the  usual  lively  bustle  and  traffic. 

"  Then  we  saw  the  huge  placards  everywhere  announcing 
1  Death  of  the  Queen,'  and  when  we  reached  Lancaster 
Street,  a  turning  out  of  the  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  we 
found  the  people  streaming  out  from  the  building  whither 
we  were  bound.  The  news  had  reached  them  just  when  the 
performance  was  about  to  commence,  and  Mr  Tylee,  the 
vicar,  had  stopped  it.  A  man  who  began  to  complain  of 
this  was  instantly  silenced  by  the  crowd,  showing  the  respect 
in  which  the  Queen  was  held  in  this  very  poor  neighbour- 
hood. London  is — I  use  the  word  advisedly — stunned. 

"We  returned  over  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  found  the 
Lyceum  closed.  The  pavements  were  crowded  with  loungers, 
and  papers  were  eagerly  bought  up.  There  was  little  or  no 
crying  of  news  in  the  streets — a  new  Bill  making  this  illegal 
having  come  into  force, — and  the  effect  was  to  make  London, 
yesterday  and  Sunday,  like  a  prolonged  Sabbath. 

"  How  different  it  was  when  Gladstone  died  !  Just  such 
a  day,  mild  and  damp,  but  men  were  crying  out  the  news 
everywhere,  and  walking  up  the  streets  with  huge  posters. 
As  we  drove  up  Devonshire  Place  we  heard  the  tolling  of 
the  Marylebone  Parish  Church  bell. 

"  Nobody  seems  to  know  whether  our  blinds  should  be 
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drawn  up  as  usual  to-morrow  morning.  Under  the  circum- 
stances we  shall,  I  suppose,  have  to  be  a  law  unto  ourselves. 
I  shall  keep  ours  down,  I  think." 

"  Until  within  a  day  or  two  of  her  death  nothing  had  been 
said  to  prepare  the  public  for  the  shock.  I  think  we  had  a 
sort  of  feeling  that  the  Queen  would  live  for  ever.  None 
of  us  had  seen  another  ruler  on  the  throne,  and  we  felt 
almost  like  the  working  bees  of  a  hive  when  the  queen-bee 
is  suddenly  removed  from  their  midst.  I  think  the  death  of 
Queen  Victoria,  although  she  had  passed  her  fourscore  years, 
fell  upon  the  whole  nation  like  a  thunderclap.  Her  failing 
health  was  only  known  to  a  very  limited  number,  such  as 
the  members  of  her  family,  her  doctors,  and  those  belonging 
to  her  personal  entourage. 

"  London  is  strangely  subdued.  Large  placards  are  to  be 
seen  everywhere,  giving  the  latest  bulletins,  and  people 
are  rushing  to  buy  up  all  the  newspapers. 

"This  afternoon  I  went  to  Marshall  &  Snelgrove's,  and 
found  only  the  departments  where  black  articles  were  being 
sold  crowded  ;  but  with  great  difficulty  I  was  provided  with 
a  black  sequin  blouse  yesterday — almost  the  last  left, — and 
we  are  anxiously  discussing  the  serious  question  of  the  length 
of  mourning,  public  formalities,  etc.  The  Queen  is  dying. 
Long  live  the  King  !  We  say  this  to  ourselves,  but  cannot 
in  any  degree  appreciate  the  sad  significance  of  the  words. 

"  Friday,  January  i$th. — I  had  no  moment  for  writing 
yesterday  or  Wednesday  evening,  but  my  impressions  of  the 
sight  we  witnessed  on  the  former  day  will  never,  I  feel,  be 
effaced  from  my  memory.  Mrs  Colman  [now  Lady  Colman] 
arrived  unexpectedly  at  a  quarter  to  one.  After  a  hasty 

luncheon,  she,  N ,  and  I  started  off  in  the  carriage 

(George,  our  groom,  driving,  as  poor  Habberfield  is  still 
laid  up)  for  Westminster  by  way  of  St  James's  Park.  We 
knew  that  the  King  was  to  attend  the  Privy  Council  meeting 
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there  at  two  o'clock  to  take  the  oath,  administered  by  Lord 
Halsbury,  and  the  spirit  moved  us  to  jump  out  of  the 
carriage  and  walk  along  the  Mall  to  see  if  there  was  any 
chance  of  our  being  able  to  get  a  sight  of  our  new 
Sovereign. 

"  Policemen  lined  the  road  facing  St  James's,  but  the 
crowd  at  1.30  was  not  a  very  large  one,  so  we  decided  to 
stand  and  await  the  King's  arrival  from  Marlborough  House. 
Fortunately  the  weather  was  wonderful  for  a  January  day- 
chilly,  but  still,  and  fairly  bright.  A  great  hush  seemed  to 
brood  over  London  ;  and  the  crowd,  which  increased  rapidly 
as  time  went  on,  was  an  absolutely  quiet  one — the  barking 
of  a  dog  seemed  quite  loud  by  contrast. 

"  Hardly  a  coloured  dress  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  men  was  surprising.  By-and-by  a  troop  of 
Horse  Guards  on  their  magnificent  black  chargers  was 
drawn  up  just  in  front  of  us,  and  faced  the  Royal  entrance 

to  the  Palace.     N of  course  was  in  the  front  row  of  the 

crowd,  just  behind  a  policeman  ;  though  small  in  stature  she 
always  manages  somehow  to  get  to  the  front,  while  Mrs 
Colman  and  I  were  close  behind  her.  The  standing  was 
tiring,  but  excitement  kept  us  up,  and  we  heard  the  quarters 
chiming  from  Westminster  as  the  hour  fixed  for  the  Council 
drew  near. 

"At  length  the  Duke  of  Argyll  drove  up  in  a  plain 
brougham,  and  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  admit  him. 
Then  came  other  great  people  ;  and  at  length  a  Royal 
pair-horsed  carriage  (semi-State,  I  believe),  with  the  scarlet 
liveries,  appeared  in  sight.  The  King  was  approaching. 
Alas  !  I  could  not  see  him,  as  the  carriage  turned  in  at  the 
gates  too  quickly.  Not  a  sound  was  uttered  by  the  crowd. 

"Then  followed  another  long  weary  time  of  waiting. 
The  Council  lasted  over  an  hour,  and  we  beguiled  the  time 
by  speaking  in  subdued  tones  to  one  another.  Our  great 
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anxiety  was  to  hear  by  what  name  our  new  King  was  to 
be  known — we  fervently  trusted  by  that  of  Edward,  as  being 
thoroughly  English,  and  not  Albert;  but  everybody  seemed 
to  be  in  absolute  ignorance  with  regard  to  our  new  ruler's 
intentions  in  this  matter. 

"  On  another  subject,  too,  we  were  in  equal  ignorance — 
namely,  when  the  proclamation  would  take  place.  We  were 
told  that  it  would  be  made  from  a  balcony  overlooking 
Friar's  Court  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Council,  and  we 
listened  eagerly  for  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  but  it  did 
not  meet  our  ears.  At  length,  just  as  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  that  I  could  not  stand  wedged  in  the  crowd  any  longer, 
there  was  a  slight  stir,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
King  was  seen  seated  in  his  carriage.  He  looked  pale  and 
grave,  as  was  natural.  Somebody  raised  a  cry  of  '  Long 
live  the  King  ! '  and  then  the  crowd  gave  a  subdued  cheer, 
and  all  was  over. 

"  We  walked  off  to  find  the  carriage,  which,  fortunately, 
was  not  far  away,  and  told  George  to  drive  down  to  the 
entrance  of  Westminster  Hall. 

"  Here  the  policeman  at  the  door  received  us  with  the 
greatest  civility,  but  said  that  he  could  not  admit  us  through 
the  Hall  unless  we  found  a  member  to  give  his  name  for 
us.  A  man  was  just  getting  out  of  a  hansom  at  the 
moment,  so  the  policeman  went  up  to  him,  and,  returning, 
informed  us  that  Mr  Houston  would  kindly  do  it  for  us  ; 
so  all  was  well. 

"  Upon  reaching  the  large  Lobby  we  found  many  friends, 
and  Mr  Robertson  [afterwards  Lord  Lochee]  invited  us  to 
take  tea  with  him,  after  the  Speaker  had  gone  into  the 
House. 

"  We  waited  until  the  *  Speaker's  Procession  '  had  passed 
through.  Our  friend  Mr  Gully  looked  very  handsome  and 
stately  in  his  mourning  robe  and  long  weepers,  but  so  pro- 
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foundly  woebegone,  that  he  might  have  been  heading  the 
funeral  procession  itself. 

"  During  tea  we  discussed  the  lines  upon  the  Queen, 
printed  on  the  principal  page  of  the  Times  that  morning. 
I  quote  those  which  appeared  to  me  really  almost  profane, 
and  I  found  my  view  was  shared  by  many.  I  give  only 
the  last  verse  : 

utO  !   Mother  Queen  !   God's  honoured  guest, 

Who  greatly  welcomes  those  who  bring 
Thy  great  credentials  ;  thine  His  rest. 
Amen.     God  save  the  King  ! ' 

"Amongst  others  I  met  Sir  Henry  Fowler  [afterwards 
Lord  Wolverhampton]  in  the  Lobby.  He  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  King's  short  speech  to  his  Council. 
It  was,  he  said,  most  dignified  and  impressive.  His  voice 
broke  when  he  mentioned  his  mother,  and  when  he  declared 
his  determination  to  govern  constitutionally  his  tone  was 
deeply  earnest.  He  condescended  to  give  his  reasons  for 
taking  the  name  of  *  Edward,'  but  as  what  he  said  has  been 
published  in  the  papers  I  need  not  quote  it  here. 

"  We  reached  home  about  six  o'clock,  dreadfully  tired,  but 
feeling  that  we  would  not  have  missed  what  we  had  seen  for 
all  the  world.  It  is  like  a  dream,  and  even  now  (Saturday, 
January  26th)  I  have  the  feeling  that  I  shall  wake  and  find 
Victoria  still  our  Queen  and  Edward  VII.  still  Prince  of 
Wales." 

"  Saturday,  February  ind. — The  day  of  Queen  Victoria's 
funeral — a  never-to-be-forgotten  day.  I  sit  down  to  commit 
to  writing,  before  they  shall  have  become  faint  with  time,  a 
few  of  the  impressions  which  that  part  of  this  unique  spec- 
tacle, which  1  had  the  good  fortune  to  see,  made  upon  me. 

"  Dr  Farquharson,  N ,  Richard,  and  I  started  off  in 

the  brougham  about  a  quarter  to  nine,  and,  in  the  hope  of 
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being  able  to  drive  along  the  route,  made  for  the  Edgeware 
Road.  It  was  of  no  use,  and  at  length  George  was  told  to 
drive  us  by  way  of  Regent  Street  and  the  Horse  Guards  to 
St  James's  Park,  where  the  House  of  Commons  stand  was 
erected. 

"  The  morning  had  broken  grey  and  cold,  and  a  few  drops 
of  rain  fell  ;  but  at  intervals  the  sun  appeared  faintly  through 
masses  of  cloud. 

"  London  presented  an  extraordinary  scene.  The  shops, 
of  course,  were  all  closed  ;  troops  of  people  were  hurrying 
along  the  pavements,  and  mourning  was  universal.  I  may 
say  that  throughout  the  whole  day  I  think  I  have  only  seen 
one  woman  in  a  bright-coloured  dress.  Even  in  cases 
where  dark  brown  capes  or  ulsters  were  worn,  black  had 
been  donned  on  the  dress,  hat,  or  bonnet,  and  the  crowds 
were  grave  and  subdued  to  a  degree — indeed,  a  sort  of  hush 
seemed  to  prevail  everywhere,  even  in  places  where  the 
traffic  was  still  allowed. 

"  We  got  to  our  seats  without  any  trouble,  but  were  much 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  procession  would  pass  up  the 
centre  of  the  Mall,  so  that  our  view  would  be  a  very  distant 
one.  The  outlines  of  the  leafless  trees  facing  us  looked 
quite  weird  and  changed  in  form  by  the  numbers  of  men 
and  boys  who  had  scrambled  up  into  the  branches  and  were 
hanging  on  in  black  masses,  and  the  frantic  efforts  of  those 
who  were  trying  to  follow  their  example  caused  some  amuse- 
ment to  the  crowd  below. 

"  Troops  kept  silently  coming  up  to  line  the  roadway,  and 
officers  in  splendid  uniforms  were  constantly  on  the  move. 
Practically  the  only  sounds  heard  were  the  words  of  com- 
mand. The  crowd  was  a  most  impressive  sight.  As  far 
as  my  eye  could  reach  along  the  route,  in  both  directions, 
there  was  a  compact  black  mass  of  human  beings,  standing 
still  and  expectant. 
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"  At  length  Big  Ben  began  to  toll,  and  mounted  officials 
waved  black  and  white  flags  along  the  route  as  a  signal. 
The  troops  began  to  move — a  'very  slow  march,  with  arms 
reversed,  and  the  sight  grew  more  and  more  solemn.  \\ 
began  to  feel  an  increased  thrill  of  emotion,  and  everybody's 
breath  seemed  hushed.  Men  removed  their  hats  ;  and  facing 
us,  into  the  far  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre  road- 
way, was  a  sea  of  faces. 

"  Slowly  the  troops  marched  through  that  wonderful  mass 
of  humanity.  At  length  the  cream  horses  with  their  gorgeous 
trappings  came  in  sight,  and  behind  them  the  coffin  raised 
high  on  the  gun-carriage. 

"  Against  the  grey  sky  the  magnificent  white  satin  pall 
looked  exquisitely  beautiful,  with  the  arms  of  England  (the 
United  Kingdom)  brocaded  on  its  rich  surface.  On  it  lay 
the  crown  at  one  end,  and  the  orb  and  sceptre  at  the  other. 
The  Union  Jack  was  draped  most  beautifully  across  one 
end.  I  watched  the  coffin  with  fascinated  gaze,  as  it  seemed 
to  glide  past  the  masses  of  people,  until  at  length  it  dis- 
appeared round  the  corner  by  Marlborough  House.  I 
must  not  forget  to  say  that  the  band,  which  immediately 
preceded  the  coffin,  was  playing  the  strains  of  Chopin's 
Funeral  March  with  most  thrilling  effect.  We  were  told 
that  the  deceased  monarch  did  not  care  for  Handel's  '  Dead 
March  *  in  Saul. 

"  Just  as  the  Queen's  coffin  was  passing  our  stand  a 
loud  voice  called  out  from  somewhere  near  at  hand,  *  God 
save  Queen  Victoria  !  God  save  the  King  ! '  Richard  tells 
me  that  he  has  seen  (Sunday,  February  3rd)  our  friend 
Mr  Vaughan-Davies,  M.P.,  who  says  that  the  man  who 
uttered  the  above-quoted  exclamation  was  seated  next  to 
him  on  the  House  of  Commons  stand  ;  he  was  wearing  a 
skull-cap.  Nobody  seems  to  know  who  he  was,  and  our 
friend  is  rather  perturbed,  fearing  that  he  may  be  mistaken 
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for  the  man.  As  soon  as  the  procession  had  passed  we 
started  to  walk  to  the  Caledonian  Club,  where  Dr  Farquhar- 
son  had  kindly  offered  to  give  us  luncheon.  The  crowd 
was  very  great.  St  James's  Street  was  a  thick  mass  of 
black-robed  people.  The  effect  of  the  hangings  on  the 
houses,  in  every  shade  of  purple,  was  very  lovely  as  one 
looked  up  the  street.  The  colour  seemed  to  blend  itself 
with  the  haze  in  the  distance. 

"In  Pall  Mall  the  crush  was  so  great  that  Richard  became 
alarmed.  However,  we  reached  the  club  in  safety,  and  were 
very  thankful  to  have  luncheon.  I  felt  quite  faint  after 
standing  for  so  long,  and  we  had  breakfasted  at  a  quarter 
to  eight. 

"  A  member  of  Parliament  told  us  of  a  rumour  that 
prevails  at  the  Carlton  and  other  clubs — namely,  that  the 
King  is  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  heart,  and  cannot  live 
a  year.  A  medical  friend  of  ours  received  this  with  in- 
credulity and  contempt.  He  says  such  a  disease  is  unknown, 
and  if  it  existed  could  not  possibly  be  discovered. 

"  From  the  Caledonian  Club  we  drove  down  to  St 
Margaret's  for  the  memorial  service.  The  church  was 
nearly  filled  when  we  arrived,  and  we  were  shown  into  seats 
half  way  down  the  nave,  but  before  service  commenced 
Mr  Gosset  ushered  us  up  to  places  near  the  front.  The 
church  was  draped  with  purple,  and  everybody  was  in 
such  deep  mourning  that  I  felt  rather  uncomfortable  when  1 
thought  of  the  brown  fur  on  my  cape.  We  had  an  anthem  of 
Brahms',  and  the  late  Queen's  favourite  hymn,  <  Great  God, 
what  do  I  see  and  hear  ? '  It  is  a  fine  organ,  and  the  c  Dead 
March '  in  Saul  was  played  grandly  on  it,  the  whole  congre- 
gation standing  almost  motionless  to  the  end. 

"  Our  friend  Dr  Havell  tells  me  that  he  witnessed  an 
entirely  unrehearsed  incident  connected  with  Queen  Victoria's 
funeral.  He  chanced  to  be  in  the  Edgeware  Road  just  as 
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the  gun-carriage  was  being  brought  back  from  Paddington 
Station.  There  were  the  eight  cream  ponies,  with  all  their 
magnificent  harness,  dragging  it  ;  but  the  carriage  itself  was 
absolutely  bare  and  looked  deplorable,  with  the  exception 
that  two  flunkeys  sat  dangling  their  legs  on  the  end  of  it, 
with  their  backs  towards  the  horses,  smoking  cigarettes.  He 
says  he  shall  never  forget  hew  painful  the  scene  was  in 
contrast  to  what  it  had  been  on  the  way  to  the  station.  He 
was  quite  impressed  by  it." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE    DRAWING-ROOMS    OF    QUEEN    VICTORIA,    AND    THE 
COURTS    OF    EDWARD  VII.    AND    GEORGE    V. 

"The  natural  sequence  upon  confirmation." 

IF  there  have  been  great  changes  in  human  life  and  civilisation 
during  the  past  half  century  or  more,  there  have  certainly 
been  as  great  changes  in  their  way,  if  less  generally  apparent, 
in  Court  functions  ;  and  it  may,  I  think,  be  of  interest  if  I 
recall  some  of  my  early  impressions  of  these,  and  contrast 
them  with  those  of  the  present  day. 

With  regard  to  Courts,  that  there  were  domestic  disturb- 
ances even  in  palaces  as  far  back  as  the  Middle  Ages — human 
nature  being  much  the  same  then  as  now — seems  to  be  shown 
by  the  following  item  of  expenditure  which  appears  in  the 
Harwich  Corporation  accounts.  The  King  and  Queen  were 
Edward  III.  and  his  wife  Philippa  of  Hainault,  and  one 
wonders  what  could  have  arisen  to  have  caused  such  an 
accident — or.  more  probably,  I  should  think,  outburst  of 
temper  on  the  part  of  the  great  Plantagenet  monarch  : 
"  For  repairing  ye  Quene's  Crown,  which  ye  King  threw  into 
the  fire,  V  Marks."  Sir  Frederick  Wilson,  who  is  so  widely 
known  and  respected  throughout  East  Anglia  for  his  abilities 
as  a  writer  and  journalist,  has  most  kindly  supplied  me  with 
this  curious  entry,  and  he  adds  this  extra  information,  which 
I  think  may  be  found  of  interest :  "  Though  Edward  III. 
usually  stayed  on  the  Felixstowe  side  of  the  River  Orwell  at 
the  old  house,  Harwich  was  his  centre  of  operations  and 
point  of  departure.  No  doubt  the  *  King's  Fleet '  at  Felix- 
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stowe  is  so  named  in  memory  of  the  great  Plantagenet.  It 
was  then  an  arm  of  the  sea,  down  which  he  probably  rowed 
when  visiting  his  Fleet." 

In  1863,  on  February  28th,  my  mother  was  presented 
at  a  Drawing-room  by  Lady  Palmerston.  I  can  well  re- 
member the  interest  we  children  took  in  her  toilette  for 
this  important  function.  I  watched  the  dressmaker  and  maid 
fastening  her  dress  and  arranging  her  old-lace  lappets  and 
feathers.  My  mother  was  then  a  very  graceful,  stylish- 
looking  woman,  still  young,  with  pretty  fair  hair,  worn  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  combed  down  flat  on  her  temples. 
Her  dress  was  a  train  of  white  moire  antique,  with  mauve 
satin  stars  on  it,  and  the  petticoat  (as  the  skirt  was  always 
described  in  those  days)  was  of  white  net,  trimmed  with 
bouquets  of  mauve  and  white  lilac.  I  think  my  father  gave 
her  a  set  of  diamond  stars  as  a  present  on  this  occasion. 
She  started  about  midday,  and  for  years  afterwards  it  was 
my  custom  to  have  a  small  lunch  at  about  1 1.30,  and  leave 
for  St  James's  Park  about  12  o'clock,  in  order  to  take  up  a 
good  position  in  the  ranks  of  carriages  awaiting  the  opening 
of  the  Palace  gates  at,  I  think,  two  o'clock.  I  vividly  re- 
collect how  the  populace  used  to  collect,  sometimes  in  bleak 
wintry  weather,  to  gaze  in  at  the  windows  and  comment 
upon  the  appearance  of  dowagers  in  low  dresses  with  faces 
and  noses  red  with  the  cold,  and  make  painfully  personal 
remarks.  On  loth  May  1870  my  mother  presented  me  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  from  that  date  up  to  the  present 
time  I  must  have  attended  nearly  forty  Drawing-rooms 
and  Courts. 

As  each  Drawing-room,  with  a  few  exceptions,  much 
resembled  the  preceding  one,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  or 
two  general  remarks  upon  those  points  that  appear  to  me  to  be 
worthy  of  note.  First  of  all,  the  dreariness  of  the  Palace  as 
we  entered  it.  There  were  no  banks  of  flowers  on  the  stair- 
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case,  as  at  the  evening  Courts,  and  no  refreshments  after  the 
long  wait,  sometimes  in  the  most  severe  weather.  I  fancy, 
too,  in  those  days  there  was  no  cloakroom,  but  I  am  not 
sure  upon  this  point.  At  all  events,  I  never  wore  an  opera 
cloak,  but  sat  shivering,  with  my  train  wrapt  over  my 
shoulders  to  protect  me. 

My  first  Court  dress  was  a  train  of  white  silk  and  a  petti- 
coat of  white  net  looped  up  with  bunches  of  apple  blossom. 
After  that  I  seem,  from  the  published  accounts  which  I 
collected,  and  which  cover  a  great  many  years,  to  have  rung 
the  changes  in  almost  every  shade  of  colour,  principally  of 
velvet  for  my  trains,  and  brocades  for  my  dress.  The  female 
world  may  perhaps  be  amused  if  I  select  a  few  out  of  the 
long  list  of  dressmakers'  descriptions  of  my  toilettes  : 
"  Bronze  velvet,"  "  ruby  velvet,"  "  brown  madder  velvet," 
"apple-green  velvet,"  "grenat  Lyons  velvet,"  "green 
velvet,"  and  "  tomato-coloured  velvet."  Amongst  the 
satins  and  brocades  were  "pink  Louis  XVI.  brocade," 
"  pale  blue  rayee  satin,"  "  crocus  satin,"  and  many  more. 
The  shades  also  were  in  some  cases  amusingly  described, 
as  subtle,  rich,  and  deep.  I  see  that  my  mother  wore  on  one 
occasion  a  cream  silk  petticoat  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  and 
purple  silk  train  with  Brussels  lace  round  it. 

It  seems  strange  to  think  that  when  I  was  quite  young 
I  wore  matronly-looking  lappets  in  my  hair,  but  for  many 
years  now  I  have  adopted  the  far  more  becoming  tulle  veil, 
and  I  have  given  up  carrying  a  bouquet.  In  olden  days  I 
nearly  always  provided  myself  with  a  smelling-bottle,  and 
this,  in  addition  to  a  good-sized  lace  handkerchief  and  a 
large  bouquet,  coupled  with  the  weight  of  a  heavy  velvet 
train  (and  these  were  made  wider  thirty  years  ago),  was  a 
serious  addition  to  the  fatigue  of  attendance  at  Court.  In 
former  years  presentations  were  not  so  limited  as  they  are 
now,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  fair  number  of  my 
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friends,  both  young  and  old,  make  their  curtsies  to  Royalty 
with  my  name  on  their  presentation  cards. 

A  Court  dress  in  olden  days,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
was  always  called  the  petticoat,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
train.  This  led  to  an  amusing  incident  a  few  years  ago. 
A  friend,  whose  presentation  was  likely  to  fall  through 
owing  to  the  illness  of  the  lady  who  was  to  have  introduced 
her,  applied  to  me  in  her  difficulty,  and,  fortunately  for  her, 
the  wife  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  was  able  to  take  over  the 
presentation  only  forty-eight  hours  before  the  date  of  the 
Court.  I  wired  and  wrote  saying  if  her  train  and  petticoat 
were  finished  she  could  attend  the  Court.  My  sister 
accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  and  see  her  in  her  Court 
costume.  The  husband  only  was  down  when  she  arrived, 
as  his  wife's  petticoat  had  not  yet  been  sent  by  the  dress- 
maker. My  sister  said,  "  Let  her  wear  any  petticoat ! " 
"  Impossible,"  he  replied  ;  "  your  sister  wired  specially  to 
say  *  train  and  petticoat,'  and  my  wife  wired  to  the  dress- 
maker to  make  one  of  the  same  costly  material  as  her  train 
and  dress.  The  workpeople,  we  hear,  have  been  at  it  all 
night,  and  it  is  promised  in  half  an  hour's  time."  My  sister 
could  barely  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  unfortunate  mis- 
take. But  "  all's  well  that  ends  well,"  and  our  friend  was 
duly  presented  wearing  the  dress,  train,  and  petticoat ;  but 
the  latter  entailed  the  extra  expense  of  fourteen  guineas, 
owing  to  my  having  kept  to  the  old  phraseology. 

A  former  Court  official  of  high  position  told  me  years  ago 
that  he  once  saw  a  lady  so  overcome  with  nervousness  that 
she  actually  failed  to  see  Queen  Victoria  or  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  hurriedly  walked  past  them.  Then  realising 
her  mistake  she  plucked  up  courage,  returned,  and  made 
her  curtsies  in  proper  order.  Curtsies  in  old  days  were  a 
very  serious  matter,  as  when  many  Royalties  were  present, 
all  standing  in  a  row,  we  made  obeisance  to  each,  and  some- 
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times  these  amounted  to  as  many  as  nine  curtsies.  Although 
I  was  twice  presented  in  Queen  Victoria's  time,  I  never  had 
to  kiss  her  hand,  as  on  each  occasion  she  had  left  before  I 
passed  through,  and  we  were  not  expected  to  kiss  the 
Princess  of  Wales's  hand. 

It  used  to  be  very  alarming,  too,  coming  suddenly  into 
the  Royal  presence.  One  could  not  get  a  view  of  the 
Queen  until  just  upon  entering  the  throne-room,  and  there 
seemed  hardly  time  to  collect  one's  thoughts  for  the 
ceremony.  Now  the  King  and  Queen  stand  so  prominently 
forward,  and  there  is  so  much  further  to  walk,  that  I  find 
it  less  trying.  On  one  or  two  occasions  also,  1  remember, 
there  was  such  a  crush  that  ladies  struggled  and  pushed 
disgracefully  to  get  through  the  entrance  from  one  drawing- 
room  to  another,  which  was  guarded  by  giant  gentlemen-at- 
arms,  who  closed  the  low  ornamental  iron  railing  when  it 
was  considered  that  a  sufficient  number  had  passed  through. 
Once  my  veil  was  almost  torn  off  by  a  so-called  lady  elbow- 
ing me  violently  as  she  turned  and  said  to  her  daughters, 
who  were  wearing  Primrose  League  badges,  "  Now  push 
your  way  through,  girls  !  "  in  order  to  take  my  place  and 
go  first.  I  was  very  indignant. 

The  officials  were  very  particular  in  regard  to  men's 
dress.  My  father  had  some  trouble  on  this  point.  Having 
gone  to  a  Levee  in  Court  dress  with  lace  ruffles  as  Common 
Serjeant,  he  was  stopped  and  told  that  ruffles  were  not  in 
order  ;  consequently  they  had  to  be  hidden  from  sight. 
After  this  he  went  in  wig  and  gown,  and  this  was  looked 
upon  askance  so  much  that  he  asked  despairingly  what 
costume  would  satisfy  the  Court  authorities. 

Richard  also,  years  ago,  being  anxious  to  accompany  me 
to  a  Drawing-room,  went  in  a  Levee  dress,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  up  the  staircase  as  he  was  wearing  trousers 
and  not  silk  stockings  !  I  once  nearly  came  to  grief  over 
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my  curtsies  through  having  my  feet  entangled  in  yards  of 
muslin  and  lace  frilling,  which  in  the  old  days  was  often 
put  round  the  bottom  of  our  skirts.  Being  stitched  with 
machinery,  if  it  once  came  undone  it  was  terrible.  The 
chain-stitch  gave  way  so  quickly  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  stop  it.  I  was  wound  up  in  it  and  there  was  no  time  to 
stoop  and  tear  the  flounce  away,  but  I  managed  somehow 
to  get  through  the  ordeal. 

An  old  military  friend  tells  me  that  he  attended 
Edward  VII. 's  first  Levee  as  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  last 
when  King,  an  interval  of  forty-seven  years.  I  think  he 
said  that  it  was  owing  to  Queen  Victoria's  illness  that  the 
Prince  had  to  hold  it  unexpectedly,  and  consequently  there 
was  a  great  mob.  Men  trampled  upon  one  another  in  the 
crush,  and  he  himself  saw  a  friend  walking  over  the  prostrate 
body  of  an  admiral. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  having  only  just  recovered  from 
a  long  illness,  my  husband  appealed  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain of  the  day  to  get  me  the  entree,  if  it  were  possible,  in 
order  to  save  me  fatigue.  He  most  kindly  did  so,  and 
fortified  with  the  precious  card  I  started  later  than  usual. 
Finding  the  room  rather  empty,  and  it  being  very  cold,  I 
seated  myself  in  front  of  a  good  fire,  and  waited  until  the 
few  ladies  in  front  of  me  were  disappearing,  then  I  rose  and 
followed  quite  happily.  But  our  kind  friend  was  puzzled, 
and  spoke  to  my  husband.  "  How  was  it,"  he  said,  "  that, 
having  given  Mrs  Causton  the  entree,  she  did  not  pass  with 
the  rest  ? "  It  appeared  that,  having  no  one  to  direct  me,  I 
had  gone  up  the  usual  staircase  and  waited  in  the  last 
drawing-room,  and  then  passed  last  of  all  those  who  had 
attended.  Whereupon  I  received  a  severe  domestic  reproof, 
and  apologies  were  made  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  I  was  presenting  a  lady,  and  it  was 
only  when  driving  down  together  to  the  Palace  about  nine 
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o'clock  that  I  noticed  that  she  was  drawing  on  a  pair  of 
coloured  gloves.  I  explained  that  this  was  contrary  to  the 
regulations.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  At  that  hour  in  the 
evening  nearly  every  shop  was  closed.  However,  after 
driving  about  to  one  or  two  places,  we  luckily  found  a  shop 
open  in  Leicester  Square,  and  a  man  was  hurried  out  by  the 
chauffeur,  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  white  kid  gloves  for  her 
to  select  from.  It  was  a  trying  experience,  since  my  husband 
and  my  friend's  husband  were  there,  and  both  being  in 
gorgeous  uniforms,  and  ourselves  of  course  in  Court  dress, 
we  speedily  had  a  crowd  of  sightseers  of  the  poorest  class 
round  the  motor.  No  doubt  they  were  much  exercised  in 
their  minds  as  to  what  could  have  taken  us  to  that  neigh- 
bourhood at  such  an  hour  in  the  evening. 

Certain  remarks  addressed  to  oneself  in  the  course  of  a 
long  life  seem  to  linger  in  one's  recollection.  Amongst 
these  is  the  following,  which  seems  decidedly  out  of  the 
common.  I  certainly  never  expect  to  hear  it  repeated.  I 
was  sitting  in  the  carriage  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  Palace 
gates  with  a  lady  whom  I  was  presenting,  when  she  turned  to 
me  and,  placing  her  hand  impressively  upon  my  arm,  said  very 
slowly  and  in  hushed  tones,  "  Oh,  dear  Mrs  Causton,  how 
kind  of  you  to  give  me  this  opportunity  of  presentation  at 
Court,  because  you  see,  in  our  family,  we  have  always 
looked  upon  presentation  at  Court  as  the  natural  sequence  upon 
confirmation  \  " 

I  was  somewhat  astonished,  and  felt  with  Canon  Ainger,  to 
whom  I  repeated  this  singular  remark,  what  a  large  multitude 
of  people  had  not  been  able  to  carry  out  this  proper  sequence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Royal  Courts  established  by 
King  Edward  VII.  are  far  more  popular  than  the  Drawing- 
rooms  ever  were.  So  many  more  in  these  democratic  days 
can  hope  to  receive  a  command  to  attend.  They  are  quite 
like  evening  parties,  with  a  magnificent  supper  provided, 
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which  must  be  no  small  item  in  the  Royal  expenses.  The 
State  Concerts,  however,  which  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
given  up,  are  what  I  used  to  enjoy  most.  There  was  no 
crowd.  We  used  to  seat  ourselves  most  comfortably, 
generally  in  front  seats,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ballroom, 
near  the  orchestra,  and  watch  the  great  people  coming  in. 
The  first  time  my  husband  wore  his  buckled  shoes  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  cramp,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  buckle  on  his  instep.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  He 
was  seated  on  this  occasion  in  the  second  row,  and  I 
counselled  him  to  take  off  his  shoe  and  sit  without  it  while 
the  concert  lasted,  trusting  that  he  would  be  able  to  put  it 
on  again  when  we  stood  up.  He  took  my  advice,  and 
managed  to  squeeze  his  foot  (a  small  one  for  a  man)  into 
the  shoe  again  at  the  critical  moment.  We  had  printed 
programmes  at  these  concerts,  which  were  always  short  ones, 
and  when  it  was  over  the  Royalties  walked  down  the  ball- 
room in  procession,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  used  to 
fill  the  place  of  Queen  Victoria,  would  sometimes  stop  to 
speak  to  the  conductor,  Sir  Walter  Parratt.  It  was  a  very 
pretty  and  impressive  sight,  and  the  music  was  delightful, 
some  of  the  best  opera  artists  being  generally  commanded 
to  perform.  After  the  concert  we  had  supper,  but  usually 
we  walked  first  into  the  Royal  supper-room,  where  the 
Royal  plate  is  a  magnificent  spectacle  to  behold,  filling  as 
it  does  nearly  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  room,  and  being 
splendidly  lighted  up.  There  the  members  of  the  Royal 
party  would  move  about  and  talk  to  their  friends  ;  while  we 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  charmed  circle  would  feast  our 
eyes  upon  the  jewels  and  dresses  of  the  various  Royalties. 
I  still  hope  that  the  State  Concerts  may  be  renewed,  and, 
if  so,  that  I  may  be  so  lucky  as  to  have  a  chance  of  being 
summoned  to  one. 

In    1907    we   attended  the  State  Ball  at  which  the  late 
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King  of  Denmark  (Queen  Alexandra's  brother)  and  his 
Queen  were  present,  and  my  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
ball  or  concert  (I  am  not  sure  which)  at  which  Queen 
Alexandra's  mother  and  father  were  present.  I  seem, 
unluckily,  to  have  made  no  note  of  the  date  in  my  diary, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  good  many  years  ago.  I  well 
remember  what  a  charming-looking  old  lady  the  Queen 
was.  Although  over  seventy  years  of  age,  she  seemed, 
like  her  daughter,  to  possess  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth. 
She  was  slight  in  figure,  and  looked  years  younger  than  her 
age,  reminding  me  much  of  her  daughter  in  the  turn  of 
her  head  and  the  contour  of  her  neck  and  shoulders.  1 
remember  that  she  wore  a  crimson  velvet  dress.  The  King 
was  a  tall,  slightly  built,  soldierly-looking  man.  From  this 
earlier  scene  I  bring  my  thoughts  back  to  the  ball  already 
mentioned,  of  which  I  remark  in  my  diary  that  "it 
was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  long  series  I  have  attended." 
The  King  of  Denmark  I  thought  slight  and  very  much  like 
his  father ;  the  Queen  about  the  tallest  woman  I  had  ever 
seen.  Somebody  told  me  she  was  over  six  feet  in  height. 
Queen  Alexandra  seemed  so  small  and  slight  by  the  side  of 
her  tall  sister-in-law.  King  Edward  was  in  full  Highland 
dress,  which  I  thought  decidedly  trying  to  his  figure  as  he 
and  the  tall  Queen  of  Denmark  marched  solemnly  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  State  quadrille.  Talking  of  this  State 
quadrille,  a  diplomat  has  told  me  that  he  had  as  his  partner 
for  it  a  short  time  ago  a  great  lady,  who  rated  him  soundly 
for  really  dancing  in  it,  saying  that  he  must  only  march 
or  rather  walk  through  it — much  to  his  indignation,  as  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  been  taught  to  dance  properly. 
At  the  ball  in  1907  I  wore  a  white  satin  dress,  painted  by 
my  sister  with  sprays  of  wistaria  and  green  leaves.  I  had 
to  drive  alone  to  the  Palace,  but,  fortunately,  meeting  a 
Cabinet  Minister  and  his  wife,  I  walked  into  the  ballroom 
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with  them.  Upon  my  observing  what  a  brilliant  scene  it 
was,  the  Minister  grumpily  muttered,  "  I  had  much  rather 
be  smoking  a  pipe  in  my  library." 

An  intimate  friend  has  told  me  the  following  pleasing 
anecdote  about  the  young  King  of  Spain.  They  both 
chanced  to  be  attending  the  same  State  Ball,  a  year  or  so 
ago,  and  King  Alfonso  was  gaily  dancing  away.  Finding 
himself  hampered  by  his  sword,  and  seeing  our  friend 
standing  by,  he  turned  to  him  and  said  pleasantly  in  English, 
but  with  a  slightly  foreign  accent,  "  Would  you  be  so  very 
kind,  sir,  as  to  take  charge  of  my  sword  for  me  while  I 
am  dancing  ? "  Our  friend  bowed  low  and  replied,  "  Oh, 
certainly,  sir,"  and  holding  out  his  hand  received  the  sword 
which  the  King  tendered  to  him.  Time  went  on,  and  the 
King  having  apparently  forgotten  all  about  his  sword,  and 
our  friend  noticing  that  he  had  done  dancing,  went  up  to 
him  and  offered  him  his  sword.  "  Oh  !  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten that  I  had  given  it  into  your  keeping,"  exclaimed 
the  young  King.  "  Many  thanks.  Do  you  ever  visit 
Madrid?"  he  inquired.  Our  friend  replied  in  the  negative. 
"  Ah,  then,  when  you  do  visit  Madrid,  let  me  know,  and 
1  will  do  the  same  for  you."  In  speaking  about  Alfonso, 
I  might  add  here  that  a  young  diplomatist  told  me  that  he 
and  his  wife  were  a  very  happy  couple.  She  was  terribly 
anxious  when  he  went  to  Barcelona  some  time  ago,  but  they 
spoke  over  the  telephone  every  hour  when  it  was  possible. 
I  have  been  told  that  no  lady-in-waiting  is  allowed  to  be  with 
the  Queen  for  more  than  one  day  at  a  time  owing  to  jealousy 
of  intimacy,  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  ;  and  no 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain  had  ever  been  allowed  to  dine 
at  any  Embassy  until  this  young  couple  honoured  the 
English  Embassy  with  their  presence  at  a  banquet. 

I  wonder  if  Royal  personages  really  approve  of  a  joke 
which  touches  even  slightly  upon  themselves  ? 
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A  distinguished  friend  of  ours  once  told  us  that  some 
time  ago  he  was  presented  to  the  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  made  a  reference  to  Dunfermline,  whereupon  our 
friend  said,  "  Sir,  do  you  not  know  that  Dunfermline  is 
also  of  interest  to  your  family,  since  one  of  your  relatives 
was  born  there — who  afterwards  met  with  an  accident  ? " 
The  Prince  looked  a  little  mystified,  whereupon  our  friend 
added  :  "  Why,  Charles  I.  ;  and  we  now  have  a  moral  for 
those  who  happen  to  have  been  born  at  Dunfermline — that 
we  hope  they  will  keep  their  heads  !  "  The  Prince  appeared 
much  amused  with  this. 

My  sister,  Lady  Roxburgh,  once  assisted  an  unlucky 
peeress  of  high  rank  at  a  critical  moment.  The  elegant 
gilt  chairs  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Buckingham  Palace 
were  placed  in  rows  upon  the  slippery  parquet  flooring, 
and  this  lady,  who  was  elderly  and  by  no  means  slim, 
seated  herself  rather  hastily  upon  one  of  them,  with  the 
result  that  it  slid  away  from  beneath  her  ample  frame,  and 
she  sank  upon  the  floor  in  a  dishevelled  heap.  My  sister 
hurried  to  the  rescue,  and  the  poor  lady  was  with  difficulty 
hoisted  up  and  seated  upon  a  chair  ;  but  the  shock  had  dis- 
arranged her  wig  and  tiara  to  such  an  extent  that  they  nearly 
fell  off  on  one  side  of  her  head,  with  the  most  comical  effect. 
My  sister  carefully  replaced  them,  and  earned  many  gasping 
thanks  for  her  timely  assistance. 

An  old  friend  of  ours  tragically  described  his  sufferings 
when  dressing  to  attend  a  Levee.  He  had  to  put  on 
uniform,  but,  unfortunately,  with  the  passing  of  years  his 
circumference  had  increased,  with  the  result  that  the  page 
at  the  club,  who  was  assisting  him  to  dress,  could  not 
possibly  fasten  his  belt.  The  porter  was  called  in  to  help, 
and  with  their  united  efforts  the  belt  was  at  length  fastened  ; 
but  with  what  untold  agonies  to  the  unlucky  wearer  may 
be  imagined.  This  is  less  painful,  however,  than  the  case 
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of  another  friend,  whose  garments  gave  way,  and  pieces  of 
extra  material  had  to  be  found  and  sewn  in  in  patches  at 
the  last  moment. 

It  seems  almost  incredible,  but  a  friend  vouches  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  following.  When  in  the  cloakroom  after  a 
Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  a  lady  standing  near  by,  in 
throwing  her  opera  cloak  rather  hastily  round  her  shoulders, 
let  fall  three  peaches  which  she  had  concealed,  and  which 
rolled  on  to  the  floor. 

In  reading  over  again  the  Reflexions  sur  les  lettres  de 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  by  S.  J.  B.  de  Vauxcelles,  I  have  come 
across  the  following  graphic  description  of  a  fashionable 
"  crush  "  two  hundred  or  more  years  ago,  which  so  vividly 
and  accurately  describes  a — let  us  say,  for  example,  Foreign 
Office  reception,  that  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  pedantic 
I  give  it  in  the  original  French.  The  occasion  is  the  mar- 
riage of  Mademoiselle  de  Louvois.  Here  are  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  words  : 

"  Et  la  noce  de  Mademoiselle  de  Louvois :  j'ai  6t6  £  cette  noce. 
Que  vous  dirai-je  ?  Magnificence,  illumination,  toute  la  France, 
habits  rebattus  et  rebroch^s  d'or,  pierreries,  brasiers  de  feu  et  de 
fleurs,  embarras  de  carrosses,  cris  dans  la  rue,  flambeaux  allumes, 
reculement  et  gens  rou£s  ;  enfin  le  tourbillon,  la  dissipation,  les 
demandes  sans  rdponses,  les  compliments  sans  savoir  ce  que  1'on  dit, 
les  civilites  sans  savoir  a  qui  on  parle,  les  pieds  entortilles  dans  les 
queues  ;  du  milieu  de  tout  cela,  il  sortoit  quelques  questions  de  votre 
sante,  k  quoi  ne  m'etant  pas  assez  pressed  de  repondre,  ceux  qui  les 
faisoient  sont  demeures  dans  1'ignorance  et  dans  1'indifference  de  ce 
qui  en  est.  O  vanit6  des  vanites !  La  morale  fait  plaisir  d'arriver  au 
milieu  de  tout  ce  fracas." 

An  old  friend  of  ours — a  general — tells  me  that  he  actually 
saw  the  following.  He  was  attending  St  Patrick's  Ball  in 
Dublin  some  years  ago,  and  at  supper  he  saw  one  of  the 
guests — a  so-called  gentleman — filling  his  pockets  (for  he 
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had  several)  not  only  with  sweets,  but  with  chickens'  legs 
and  other  dainties  from  the  supper-table  until  they  positively 
bulged  out.  Our  friend  spoke  to  one  of  the  Court  officials, 
who  ordered  two  of  the  huge  powdered  footmen,  who  had 
probably  been  in  the  Guards,  to  drag  the  man  away.  They 
marched  him  off  to  the  entrance,  and,  giving  him  a  good 
kick,  which  sent  the  chickens'  legs  flying  in  all  directions, 
bade  him  begone. 

With  this  I  close  my  impressions  of  Drawing-rooms, 
Courts,  State  Concerts  and  Balls.  For  Garden-parties,  and 
many  other  Royal  functions  of  various  kinds,  I  have  no 
further  space  at  my  command. 

As  I  look  round  the  brilliantly  lighted,  gay  scenes,  what 
a  procession  of  ghosts  I  seem  to  see  passing  before  me 
through  the  vista  of  years  !  Statesmen,  Cabinet  Ministers, 
Peers,  Generals,  Admirals,  Judges — many  of  the  highest  in 
the  land.  And  now  where  are  they  ?  Shut  up  in  narrow 
tombs,  many  of  them  forgotten  save  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  them.  As  they  are,  so 
will  all  this  giddy,  splendid  throng  soon  be.  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi ! 
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PEDIGREE   OF   MY  GREAT-GRANDMOTHER 
CATHARINE    SPARKE 

MEREDITH,  son  of  Howel,  of  the  eighth  degree  from  Owen  Gwynedd, 
married  MARGARET,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Eignion  ap  Ithel, 
son  of  Gwergenan  Pychau  of  Rhiwedog,  son  of  Gwergenan  ap 
Madog  ap  Rividblaidd  of  Rhiwedog 

JOHN,  eldest  son  =  GWENHWYVAR,  daughter  of  Grono,  son  of 

|        Evan,  son  of  Einion,  son  of  Griffith 

I 

MORRIS,  son  of  John  =  AUGHARAD,  daughter  of  Ellis,  son  of  etc., 

|        to  Osborn  Fitzgerald 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  of  Rhiwedog      =  ELLEN,  daughter  of  David  ap  Meredith 
|        of  Bala 

ELLIS  LLOYD  of  Rhiwedog  =  SIBIL,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Puleston  of 

|        Bersham,  Knt 

r 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  of  Rhiwedog      =  ELIZABETH,  daughter  to  Owen,  son  of 

|        John,  son  of  Howell  Vyehan 

ROWLAND  LLOYD  of  Rhiwedog     =MARY  GWYN,  daughter  to  Cadwallader 
|        of  Bala 

LEWIS  LLOYD  =  SIDNEY,  daughter  to  Edward  Thelwall  of 

|        Plas,  a  Ward  in  the  County  of  Denbigh 

r 

JOHN  LLOYD  of  Rhiwedog            =  Daughter  of  Robert  Wynne  of  Voelas, 
|        Esq. 

JOHN  LLOYD,  Esq.,  of  Rhiwedog  =Anne  Hughes  of  Cwynpenlyd 
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Burgwin,  Mrs,  255. 
Burt,  Mr  Thomas,  91. 
Byron,  Gladstone  an  admirer  of,  244. 
Byron,  Lord,  at  Harrow,  106. 

Cabinet,  the  present :  ages  of  the 
Front  Bench  men,  157-158. 

Cambridge,  Duke  of,  279. 

Campbell-Bannerman,  Lady,  236, 238. 

Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  H.,  140, 
150,  152;  death  of,  240;  King 
visits  C.-B.  in  his  last  illness, 
239;  old-world  courtesy  to  his 
wife,  236  ;  pall-bearers  at  funeral 
of,  241  ;  personality  of,  236 ; 
Premier,  234,  237 ;  Prince  of 
Wales  at  funeral,  240 ;  resigna- 
tion of,  239 ;  succeeds  Lord 
Rosebery,  234. 

Campbell,  Rt.  Hon.  James,  240. 

Capital  punishment,  debate  on,  112. 

Carnarvon,  investiture  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  at,  276. 

Carson,  Sir  Edward,  "Reader"  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  174. 

Causton,  Mr  Richard  Knight  (now 
Lord  Southwark) :  and  the  Cab 
Strike  of  1893,  140  ;  and  the  Col- 
chester earthquake,  112;  and  the 
South  African  War,  147  ;  and  the 
Town  Councils  (Aldermen)  Bill, 
113;  and  the  Wheel  and  Van 
Tax,  130;  arduous  sessions  in 
Parliament,  122  ;  as  Government 
Whip,  119,  134;  as  Opposition 
Whip,  143  ;  as  sportsman,  8 1, 92  ; 
at  Court,  295 ;  Commissioner 
of  Chelsea  Hospital,  138,  154; 
created  ist  Baron  Southwark, 


X55  ;  engagement  of,  77  ;  Junior 
Lord  of  Treasury,  137  ;  marriage 
of,  77,  82  ;  Master  of  Worshipful 
Company  of  Skinners,  79;  mis- 
taken for  "C.-B.,"  236-237; 
M.P.  for  Colchester,  100 ;  for 
West  Southwark,  128,  134,  142, 
145,  154;  Paymaster -General, 
152  ;  Privy  Councillor,  152. 

Causton,  Mrs  R.  K.  (now  Lady 
Southwark) :  as  artist,  2,  58,  184, 
188,  194,  201,  224,  236,  255,  257, 
267  ;  as  botanist,  17,  25,  27  ;  as 
novelist,  77,  107,  108,  109-110; 
birth  and  parentage  of,  7  ;  death 
of  her  mother  and  father,  68,  71 ; 
engagement  of,  77 ;  her  Court 
dress,  292  ;  introduced  to  Prince 
Arthur,  42  ;  marriage,  64,  72, 82  ; 
miseries  of  a  Continental  trip  in 
1871,  86  ;  musical  experiences  at 
election  times,  131  ;  presented  at 
Court,  292,  295  ;  recollections  of 
the  Temple,  161  ;  schooldays,  38. 

Causton,  Sir  Joseph,  77,  78. 

Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick,  246. 

Chamberlain,  Rt.  Hon.  J.,  157. 

Chambers,  Mrs  Thomas  (mother  of 
Lady  Southwark),  1 2  et  seq.,  292. 

Chambers,  Thomas  (father  of  Lady 
Southwark),  1 1  et  seq. ;  and 
Home  Rule,  51,  65 ;  and  the 
Colchester  election,  114;  and 
the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill, 
48,  5 1  ;  and  the  Protestant  party, 
47,  49;  appointed  Q.C.,  11,  53  ; 
at  an  agricultural  show,  50 ;  at 
Cambridge,  26 ;  at  Court,  295 ; 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
62  ;  Brougham,  Lord,  and,  52  ; 
Common  Serjeant  of  London, 
36,  48 ;  curious  electioneering 
experience,  64,  65  ;  death  and 
funeral  of,  7 1  et  seq. ;  his  "  Essay 
on  Words,"  67  ;  M.P.  for  Hert- 
ford, 32,  45  ;  M.P.  for  Maryle- 
bone,  53,  55,  60,  65  ;  President 
of  Sheriffs  Court,  49  ;  Recorder 
of  London,  47,  49  ;  retires  from 
Parliament,  65,  68 ;  Under- 
Sheriff,  49 :  votes  for  the  Con- 
servative Reform  Bill,  51. 

Chambers,  Thomas  (grandfather  of 
Lady  Southwark),  11. 
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Chambers,     Thomas     (great-grand- 
father of  Lady  Southwark),  8. 
Chang,    His    Excellency    Monsieur, 

269-271. 
Chantrey's      group     in     Chevening 

Church,  70. 
Cherry,  Mr,  192. 
Chevening  Church,  70. 
China,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  on,  261. 
China,  the  Empress  of,  272. 
Chinese  chopsticks,  274. 
Chinese  luncheon,  a,  273-274. 
Chinese  medicine-man,  a,  269. 
Chinese  Parliament,  Li  Ching-fong's 

prophecy  and  its  fulfilment,  272, 

274-275. 
Chinese  representatives  at  the  Court 

of  St  James's,  261  et  seq. 
Chirol,  Sir  Valentine,  268-269. 
Christmas  customs,  old-time,  30. 
"Christy  minstrels,"  Dr  Vaughan's, 

196,  197. 

Church  Association,  the,  49. 
C.I.V.'s,  the,  145. 
Claudius,    Mrs    Causton's,   77,   107, 

108,  109-110. 
Coeur,  Jacques,  his  famous  house  at 

Bourges,  39. 
Cohen,  Mr  Arthur,  125. 
Colchester,  earthquake  at,  112. 
Colchester  elections,  9 1-104, l  13~I17' 
Coleridge  quoted,  67. 
Colman,  Mrs  (now  Lady),  283. 
Colman,  Sir  Jeremiah,  43. 
Comet  of  1 86 1,  the,  30. 
"  Confirmation,  the  natural  sequence 

upon,"  297. 

Continental  travelling  in  the  '70*3,  86. 
Cope,  Mr,  R.A.,  2. 
Cordite  question,  Rosebery's  Ministry 

defeated  on  the,  234. 
Corn  Laws,  crusade  against,  243. 
Corridor  trains,  the  first,  87. 
Cotton,  Sir  Richmond,  43. 
Court    at    Buckingham    Palace :    a 

cloakroom  episode,  302. 
Court  dresses  of  olden  days,  293. 
Court  functions,  291  et  seq. 
Courtney,  Mr  Leonard,  245. 
Courtney,  Mr  W.  P.,  15,  46. 
Courtney  of  Penwith,  Lord,  159. 
Cowdray,    Lord    (see    Pearson,    Sir 

Weetman). 
Cowper,  Hon.  W.  F.,  45,  46. 


Cowper,  Mr  Henry,  32. 
Crewe,  Lady,  132,  238. 
Crinolines,  84. 
Crutchley,  Gen.  Sir  C.,  1 54. 
Currie,  Sir  Donald,  228. 

Davey,  Lord,  159. 

Davies,  Dr  Walford,  167,  169  et  seq. 

Davies,  Mr  and  Mrs  John,  30 

Day,  Sir  John,  Q.C.  (afterwards  Mr 

Justice),  163,  183,  184,  1 86,  200; 

letters  from,  184-185  ;  visits  the 

Austrian   Tyrol,    185 ;    wit    and 

repartee  of,  186. 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill,  the,  48, 

51,  227. 
Denmark,     Prince      and     Princess 

Charles  of,  132. 
Denmark,  Queen  of,  299. 
Denmark,  the  late  King  of,  at  a  State 

Ball,  299. 

Devonport,  Lord,  225. 
Dickens,  Charles,  letter  from,  178. 
Dining-cars,  introduction  of,  87. 
Disraeli,      Mr      (afterwards      Lord 

Beaconsfield),  93,  1 56. 
Doctors,  old  time,  and  their  remedies, 

28. 
Dowding,   Miss   Emily,  organist   of 

the  Temple  Church,  167. 
Draghi,  Baptist,  166. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  173. 
Dublin,  St  Patrick's  Ball  in,  303. 
Durbar,  the,  author  attends,  276. 
Dymond,  Jonathan,  246,  248. 

Earthquake  at  Colchester,  Mansion 
House  Fund  for,  112. 

Eastlake,  Mr  Charles  Locke,  259. 

Edward  III.,  291. 

Edward  VII.  as  Bencher  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  177;  at  Privy 
Council  after  Queen  Victoria's 
death,  284,  286 ;  at  the  1907 
State  Ball,  299 ;  Coronation 
dinner  at  Southwark,  132  ;  his 
levees,  296  ;  lying-in-state,  230  ; 
Royal  Courts  of,  297 ;  visits 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
in  his  last  illness,  239  (cf.  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales). 

Elcho  Shield  reception  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  154. 

Elections,  old-time,  122. 
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Electric  light,  introduction  of,  278. 

Elliott,  Gertrude,  207. 

Ellis,   Mr  J.   E.,  admitted  a    Privy 

Councillor,  153. 
Ellis,  Mr  T.  E.,  Chief  Whip,   134, 

137- 
Emlyn,  Lord,  252  ;  Sir  W.  Lawson's 

lines  on,  253. 

Esher,  Lord,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  186. 
Eugenie,  Empress,  40. 
Exhibition  of  1851,  the,  13. 
Exhibition  of  1862,  the,  30. 
Evans,  Sir  Francis,  1 59. 
Evans,  Sir  Samuel,  179,  193,  208. 
Eversley,  Lord,  156. 

Farquharson,  Dr,  43,  223,  286. 
Farquharson,  Mr  Joseph,  224. 
Fashions  of  1871,  the,  82  et  seq. 
Felixstowe,  the  "  King's  Fleet "  at,  29 1 . 
Felkin,   Mrs  (Miss   Ellen  Thorney- 

croft  Fowler),  219. 
Fermoy,  Lord,  54. 
Finnis,  Alderman,  18. 
Finzean,  the  Laird  of  (see  Farquhar- 
son, Dr). 

Foot-warmers,  introduction  of,  87. 
Forington,  Mr,  of  the  Temple  Church 

choir,  170. 

Forster,  Mr  Matthew,  78. 
Forster,  Mr  W.  E.,  91,  157. 
Forster,  Sir  Charles,  217. 
Foster,  Sir  Walter  (afterwards  Lord 

Ilkeston),  159. 
Fowler,  Sir  Henry,  5,218,235,286; 

a  Liberal  Imperialist,  218 ;  and 

the   Indian  cotton   duties,  218; 

death   of,  218 ;    his   daughters, 

218-219. 

Frederic,  Emperor,  20,  21. 
Fremantle,  Dr,  Dean  of  Ripon,  60, 

82 ;  and  the  Colchester  election, 

114;  on  Claudius,  no. 

Gambetta,  85. 

George  IV.,  13. 

George,  Prince  of  Wales  (now  King), 

at  the  funeral  of  Sir  H.  Camp- 

bell-Bannerman,  241. 
George,  Mr  Lloyd,  43. 
Germany,  Crown  Prince  of,  marries 

the  Princess  Royal,  20. 
Germany,  Crown  Princess  of,  278. 
Ghosts,  Dr  Lyon  Playfair  on,  41. 


Giffard,  Sir  Hardinge  (see  Halsbury, 

Lord). 
Gladstone,  Mr  W.  E.,  52,  64,  92,  93, 

94,  95,  100,  115,  127,  129,  133, 

134,  135.  137,  i38>  156,  159,  191, 
217,  229,  246;  as  letter-writer, 
227  ;  at  Mr  Asquith's  wedding, 
229  ;  compared  with  Palmerston, 
227  ;  cruises  with  Sir  D.  Currie, 
228 ;  death  of,  230 ;  funeral  of, 
231  ;  last  speech  in  the  Com- 
mons, 228  ;  lying-in-state,  230 ; 
Millais'  portrait  of,  227  ;  pen- 
picture  of,  226. 

Gladstone,  Mrs,  137,  229. 

Gorell,  Lord,  193. 

Goschen,  Mr  G.  J.,  129,  130. 

Gosset,  Captain,  122,  123,  289. 

"Grand  Day"  at  the  Temple,  177, 
209. 

Grant,  Mr  Daniel,  60. 

Granville,  Lord,  157. 

Great  Northern  Railway,  16. 

Greene,  Mr  J.  Webb,  Q.C.,  163. 

Guedalla,  Mr  Herbert,  215. 

Gully,  Mr  Speaker,  122,  228,  285. 

Gurney,  Mr  Russell,  Recorder  of 
London,  35,  56,  57,  84. 

Gurney,  Rev.  John  Hampden,  35. 

Hall,  Rev.  Joseph,  68. 

Halsbury,  Lady,  188,  189. 

Halsbury,  Lord,  164  ;  administers 
oath  to  King  Edward,  284  ;  and 
the  "Die-hards,"  188  ;  at  Glad- 
stone's funeral,  191,  231  :  dinner 
at  Homburg,  189;  opens  new 
schools  at  Norwood,  191  ;  sits 
to  Mrs  Causton,  188. 

Hamilton,  Mrs,  218. 

Hanbury,  Lily,  tragic  death  of,  215. 

Hancock,  Mrs,  257. 

Harcourt,  "  Lou-Lou,"  156. 

Harcourt,  Sir  William,  130,  131,  156. 

Hardy,  Mr  Cozens,  102. 

Harwich  Corporation  accounts,  291. 

Havell,  Dr,  289. 

Hayter,  Sir  Arthur  (now  Lord 
Haversham),  157. 

Headley,  Lord,  65. 

Hemphill,  Serjeant  (afterwards  Lord), 
213  et  seq. 

Hertford,  All  Saints  Church  destroyed 
by  fire,  73;  elections  at,  32, 45, 46. 
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Higgins,  Mr  Napier,  Q.C.,  105. 

Higgins,  Mrs  Napier,  105-106. 

Hindekossen,  Frederic,  109. 

Holborn  Viaduct,  88. 

Holker,  Sir  John,  177. 

Holms,  Mr  John,  246. 

Home  Rule,  Hyde  Park  demonstra- 
tion in  favour  of,  139. 

Home  Rule  Bill,  the,  52,  115;  de- 
feated by  House  of  Lords,  127  ; 
the  second,  140. 

Hopkins,  Dr  E.  J.,  organist  of  the 
Temple  Church,  37, 72,166  et  seq. 

Hopwood,  Mr  C.  H.,  M.P.,  163,  180. 

Horner,  Mr  Fred,  141-142. 

Horridge,  Sir  Thomas,  193. 

Houston,  Mr,  M.P.,  285. 

Hughes,  Mr  Thomas,  65. 

Hunt,  Mr  F.  Seager,  65. 

Hyde  Park  and  Royalty,  277  ;  de- 
monstration in  favour  of  Home 
Rule,  139 ;  review  by  Prince 
Consort  in,  277  ;  riots,  the,  56. 

Imperial,  Prince,  278. 

Inderwick,  Mr,  Q.C.,  164. 

Indian  cotton  duties,  debate  on,  218. 

Indian  Durbar,  the,  276. 

Ingpen,  Mr,  173. 

Inner  Temple,  the,  187  et  seq. 

Irish  Church  Disestablishment,  93. 

Irish  Land  Act,  the,  93. 

Irish  Land  Bill,  anecdote  by  Bishop 
Magee,  1 1 1 . 

Irish  members,  expulsion  of,  from 
House  of  Commons,  123 ;  ob- 
struction by,  112. 

Irish  Peers  as  M.P.'s,  54. 

Irving,  Sir  Henry,  264. 

Isaacs,  Mr  Rufus,  97. 

Italy,  prison  discipline  in,  89. 

Jeffreys,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  166,  168. 
Jeune,  Sir  Francis  (afterwards  Lord 

St  Helier),  90,  100. 
Joicey,  Lord,  225. 
Judaism  and  Rome,  109. 

Karslake,  Mr  E.  K.,  187. 

Karslake,  Sir  John,  177. 

Kearley,    Sir    Hudson    (now    Lord 

Devonport),  225. 
Kerr,  Mr  Commissioner,  61,  62. 
Kimber,  Sir  Henry,  277. 


Kimberley,  Lord,  157. 

Kinematograph,  the,  marvels  of,  276. 

Kinnaird,  Lord,  47. 

Kinross,  Lord,  215. 

Kitson,  Sir  J.  (Lord  Airedale),  159. 

Labouchere,  Mr  H.,  M.P.,  89. 

Labour  Party  in  Parliament,  91. 

Lambricke,  Rev.  Mr,  197. 

Land  Bill,  third  reading  of  the,  112. 

Lane,  General  Sir  Ronald,  154. 

Lankester,  Sir  Ray,  224. 

Lascelles,  Herr  Francesco,  38. 

Lascelles,  Madame  Berger,  38. 

"  Laurel-berry  tarts,"  31. 

Law,  Sir  Edward,  practical  joke  on 

Mr  R.  K.  Causton,  189-190. 
Lawn  tennis,  81. 
Lawrence,  Sir  Edward  Durning,  42, 

235- 

Lawrence,  Sir  James  Clarke,  42. 
Lawrence,  Sir  William,  42,  75. 
Lawson, Sir  Wilfrid,lines  by,  1 56, 1 57  ; 

rhyming  letters  from,  250-254. 
Learmonth,  Col.,  M.P.,  93,  95,  100. 
Leigh,  Canon,  60. 
Leith,  Mr  John  Farley,  Q.C.,  163,  180, 

181. 

Lessing,  Mrs,  159. 
Lewis,  Dr  Waller,  39,  40. 
Lewis,  Mr  Harvey,  53,  54,  55,  60. 
Lewis,  Mr  William,  death  of,  70. 
Licensing  Bill,  Mr  Bruce's,  92. 
Li  Ching-fong,  His  Excellency  Lord, 

271-274. 

Li  Hung-Chang,  262,  268,  273. 
Life  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  Alison's,  67. 
Liverpool  Street  Station,  opening  of, 

88. 

Lloyd,  Morgan,  Mr,  Q.C.,  163. 
Lochee,    Lord   (see    Robertson,    Mr 

Edmund). 

Lockwood,  Sir  Frank,  2,  234. 
Lofengluh,  His  Excellency  Sir  Chih 

Chen,  261  et  seq.  ;  death  of,  268  ; 

death  of  his  wife,  263  ;  interview 

with   Lord    Salisbury,  265 ;    on 

newspaper  reports,  266  ;   sketch 

of,  by  Mrs  Causton,  267. 
London,  the  evolution  of,  88. 
Loreburn,  Lord,  192. 
Lome,  Marquis  of,  marriage  of,  83. 
Lough,  Mr,  sculptor,  58. 
Louise,  Princess,  279. 
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Luard,  Canon,  22,  25. 

Lucy,  Sir  Henry,  90. 

Lusk,  Sir  Andrew  and  Lady,  246. 

McArthur,  Mr  W.  A.,  134,  138. 

Magee,  Bishop,  in. 

Maitland,  Mr  William  Fuller,  23,  26. 

Maitland,  Rev.  Brownlow,  59,  82,  83. 

Mansel,  Dean,  41. 

Mappin,  Sir  Frederick,  159. 

Marchamley,  Lord,  Mr  Cope's  sketch 
of,  2. 

Marjoribanks,  Mr,  137. 

Marriott,  Sir  William,  66. 

Martin,  Sir  Richard,  43. 

Marylebone,  Parliamentary  elections 
at,  53  et  seq. 

Maude,Mr,  Assistant- Paymaster,  152. 

Mellor,  Mr,  Deputy- Speaker,  192. 

Melville,  Mrs  Alexander,  59. 

Mersey,  Lady,  and  the  Chinese 
Minister,  265. 

Mersey,  Lord,  193. 

Middle  Temple,  the,  172  et  seq. 

Millais'  portraits,  227,  243,  248. 

Milman,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Archi- 
bald), 138. 

Milton,  Judge  Willis  and,  100,  185  ; 
number  of  words  in  his  works,  67. 

Monson,  Lord  (see  Oxenbridge,  Vis- 
count). 

Montagu,  Sir  Samuel  (afterwards 
Lord  Swaythling),  1 59. 

Moore,  Mr  George,  50. 

Moorsom,  Mr  J.  M.,  K.C.,  164,  187. 

Morgan,  His  Honour  Judge  Lloyd,  193. 

Morgan,  Sir  George  Osborne,  157. 

Morley,  Mr  Charles,  42. 

Morley,  Mr  John  (now  Lord  Morley), 
227,  279. 

Morley,  Mr  Samuel,  42. 

Morley,  Right  Hon.  Arnold,  42,  134. 

Morris,  Lady,  257. 

Morris,  Mr  and  Mrs  William,  215. 

Morris,  Sir  Lewis,  135,  256,  257-259. 

Morris,  William,  258. 

Motors  in  electioneering,  120,  122. 

Mowbray,  Sir  John,  133. 

Mundella,  Mr,  157. 

Munro-Ferguson,  Mr  R.  C.,  134. 

Murray,  Sir  Wyndham,  227-228. 

Newdegate,  Mr,  47. 
Newton,  Mr  Alfred,  148. 


Newton,  Sir  Alfred,  Lord  Mayor, 
Canon  Ainger  on,  203  ;  opposes 
Mr  Causton  in  West  Southwark, 
145  et  seq. 

Nogi,  Count,  268. 

Nonconformity  a  factor  in  the  West 
Southwark  elections,  125. 

Northumberland  Avenue,  88. 

Norway,  King  and  Queen  of,  132. 

Nottage,  Lady,  43. 

Novello,  Madame  Clara,  14. 

O'Brien,  Mr,  130. 

O'Connor,  Mr  T.  P.,  126. 

Old  Testament,  different  words  in,  67. 

Oppenheimer,  Sir  Francis  and  Lady, 

189,  190. 

Outlook,  The,  cited,  120. 
Oxenbridge,  Viscount,  131,  246. 
Oxford  Street  in  the  'fifties,  19. 

Palmer,  Mr  Ernest,  87. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  227. 

Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  the,  58. 

Paris  in  1871,  85. 

Parkyns,  Sir  T.  C.,  60. 

Parliament,  opening    of,  by   Queen 

Victoria  in  1886,  276  et  seq. 
Parliamentary  officials,  122,  124. 
Parnell  Commission,  the,  127,  133. 
Parnell,  Mr  C.  S.,  127. 
Parratt,  Sir  Walter,  298. 
Parry,  Judge,  cited,  5. 
Paul,  Mr  Herbert,  201. 
Pearce,  Mr  Robert,  93. 
Pearson,  Sir    Weetman  (now   Lord 

Cowdray),  115. 
Peek,  Sir  Henry,  91. 
Pennington,  Mr,  225. 
Pepys,  Samuel,  on  new  gold  coinage, 

10  ;  on  Scottish  bagpipes,  223. 
Peterborough,  Bishop  of,  in. 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  Queen,  291. 
Pigott  and  the  Parnell  Commission, 

133- 

Pirrie,  Lord  and  Lady,  90. 
Pitman,  the  Rev.  H.,  44,  45. 
Playfair,  Dr  Lyon,  41,  89,  261. 
Poet  Laureateship,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 

and  the,  257. 
Pollock,  Baron,  66. 
Pope,     Master,    Treasurer    of     the 

Temple,  163. 
Praed,  Mr,  M.P.  for  Colchester,  95. 
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Praga,  Mr,  miniature  artist,  8. 

Press,  the,  and  Parliament,  124. 

Primrose  Day,  100. 

Primrose  League,  the,  93. 

Prince  Consort,  death  of,  26  ;  reviews 

Volunteers,  277. 
Prison  discipline,  Sir  Lyon   Playfair 
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